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SOME REMARKS ON GUYING. 
<j MONG the well-remembered 
\, characters of my dramatic life 
was an actor named Salis- 
bury. The only influence that 
he exerted upon the stage dur- 
ing his career was, I regret to 
say, anything but a good one. “Guying” was 
formerly a slang term, but it has of late years 
become a technical one for trifling with a part 
upon the stage. The art of guying was Mr. Salis- 
bury’s forte, and it was the only thing that he 
did well. Life was one huge joke to him: he 
treated nothing seriously. He was the delight of 
actors and the bane of managers. It is related 
of him that he once sent a telegram to Mr. Rice 
of the Chicago Theater applying for an engage- 
ment. The manager sent back this answer: “I 
would not engage you if you would come for 
nothing”; to which Salisbury replied: “Terms 
accepted. Will be with you to-morrow,” 
This man’s memory was so wonderful that 
it was almost impossible to ask him a question 
without getting a Shaksperean quotation in 
reply. If he was imperfect in his part, which 
was generally the case with him, he would in- 
terpolate speeches from other characters, talk- 
ing the most absurd nonsense, and turning 
a serious scene into ridicule. Sometimes the 
audience, detecting this impertinence, would 
hiss. This rebuke was the only thing that 
would check him, for any slight put upon him- 
self was keenly felt; but the next night the 
chastisement would be forgotten, and he would 
repeat his indiscretion. It was said of him 
that he was generous to a fault; and I think 
he must have been, for he never paid his 
washerwoman. One morning the poor old 
laundress was dunning him for her hard earn- 
ings. He was standing at the stage door, sur- 
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rounded by a circle of admirers, and turning 
furiously upon the old woman, he paraphrased 
Macbeth’s speech to the ghost of Banguo in 
the following words: “ Avaunt, and quit my 
sight! Thy tubs are marrowless; there is no 
starch in my fine shirts that thou didst glare 
withal! Approach thou like the Russian man- 
ager, the Hyrcan critic, or the ‘Old Rye 
whisky-us’; or, be alive again, and make it 
salary day. If, trembling then, I do inhibit 
thee, confess me but a babe of a Salisbury.” 
The laundress fled in despair, only too glad to 
escape unpaid from the supposed lunatic. 

Innocent mirth is most desirable, but not 
mirth expended at the cost of another's feel- 
ings; and Salisbury’s unfortunate career, ter- 
minating as it did in sickness and poverty, is 
an example of a handsome man, possessed of 
fair ability, who, by utter disregard of loyalty 
to his manager and of respect for the public, 
gradually lost the confidence of all who knew 
him, and became a neglected wreck. The prac- 
tice of guying is unpardonable, and the indul- 
gence in it unworthy of an artist or a gentleman. 
The leisure hours passed in the dressing-room 
or the greenroom afford ample time for an 
actor’s amusement without inflicting the ex- 
uberance of his personal humor upon the 
audience. The rehearsals and subsequent per- 
formances of a play are not his property, and 
he has norighttomutilatethem. Managersand 
leading actors are altogether too lax in their 
rebuke of this senseless and ruinous practice. 
They should neither commit the outrage them- 
selves nor permit it in others. “ Where example 
leads the way” the multitude will follow, and no 
leader can rightly claim the respect of his com- 
pany unless he shows it to them and the public. 
I have a suspicion that guying begins where 
ability leaves off, and that many actors exhibit 
this trifling to conceal their own shortcomings. 
All rights reserved. 
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“VERE IS DAT VAT YOU 


JOSEPH JEFFERSON AS 


I believe it is the ostrich that runs his head 
in the sand, thinking that if he does n’t see his 
pursuer his pursuercan’tsee him: I wish, for the 
sake of simile, that it were the goose. Actors are 
often under the erroneous impression that their 
auditors do not observe these little bits of tri- 
fling. They not only observe them, but they 
resent them in a quiet and dangerous way — 
they do not come again. Having paid their 
money, and perhaps foregone the pleasure they 
could have enjoyed somewhere else, itsuddenly 
comes upon them that they have been taken 
in, and are sitting in front of the theater only 
to witness the enjoyment of the actors, who are 
reveling in some private joke and refuse to let 
them into the secret; and as they walk home, 
pondering on their experience, they determine 
within themselves never to risk a repetition of 
the occurrence. 





PHOTOGRAPHED BY SARONY. 


READ?” 


‘*RIP VAN WINKLE.” 


An actor, perhaps a good one, too, comes 
gaily on the stage. The audience like him and 
give him a hearty welcome; an evening’s en- 
joyment has been promised, and they are in 
high expectation of the compact being fulfilled. 
Ah! who are those young fellows in the pri- 
vate box ? Quite a jolly party, I declare. They 
know the comedian, too; see, he recognizes 
them. Now the comedian— just for fun, you 
know; he does n’t mean any harm by it —in- 
troduces some joke: foreign to the play, to be 
sure; but then the private box recognize it 
at once as some allusion to their last merry- 
making. How they do enjoy it! Now a 
friendly wink, they laugh again; it ’s delight- 
ful. But how about the audience all this time ? 
What are they doing while all this sport is 
going on? I will tell you. They are not hiss- 
ing, to be sure,— well-bred American audiences 
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seldom forget themselves so far, for they feel 
this breach of decorum would interfere with 
the enjoyment of others,— but they are de- 
termining within their minds that they are 
insulted, and that they will never come again 
to see that actor. He has taken a liberty 
with them that they will neither forget nor 
forgive. 

I will not say that in my youth I never in- 
dulged in what I am now condemning. I did 
so, but I never obtained the position I cov- 
eted until I abandoned the pernicious habit. 
There is no other profession in which honest 


OF JOSEPH JEFFERSON. 
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“RIP VAN WINKLE.” 
and serious attention to the matter in hand is 
so promptly rewarded as ours. 

Suppose, for an example of the harm that 
might be done, we take a case like this: An 
actor has worked for weeks patiently to study 
or perhaps create a character, and his success 
in it may prove the turning-point of his life. 
He is poor, and has a large family to support. 
If he but hit the part, his fortune is made, and 
he will not only serve the manager, the author, 
and the public, but be enabled to provide com- 
forts for his home and an education for his 
children. Now, with all this at stake, some 
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wanton actor deliberately “ guys ” his part and 
overturns the patient care of his comrade, un- 
dermining the foundation and causing the whole 
structure to fall to the ground. See what a 
wreck we have here! Think of a poor artist 
before a picture upon which he has spent days 
of toil and nights of thought. It is just ready 
for the Academy, and now some comrade 
steals up behind the easel and pours a pot of 
paint over the canvas, ruining the work. What 
shall be said of him? And yet he may have 
done no more harm than the actor who has 
ruined the bright prospects of his brother 
actor. 

I do not say that guying is always the re- 
sult of cruel mischief. A man may be really 
good-hearted and yet do all this damage; 
but whether it be from design or thoughtless- 
ness, the result is the same, and the habit should 
be frowned down and checked by every hon- 
est actor. In making these assertions I do not 
put them forth as an argument. This subject 
does not admit of argument, for nothing can 
be said in defense. There is no other side to 
the question. But the actor who guys is as 
much to be pitied as condemned, for the crime 
carries the punishment along with it. 


THE COMEDIAN’S DISADVANTAGE. 


THE repertory that naturally falls to a tragic 
actor gives him an immeasurable advantage 
over a comedian. Nearly all of the trage- 
dies or serious plays, both of ancient and 
modern structure, have for their heroes one 
conspicuous and central figure, who is in a 
marked degree superior to the surrounding 
characters that support him, whereas the 
comedies, with but few exceptions, have been 
constructed with the view of displaying a group 
of actors. 

If the starring system, as it is called, be an 
evil, then Shakspere is undoubtedly respon- 
sible for its existence, as his tragedies almost 
without exception contain one great character 
on whom the interest of the play turns, and 
upon whom the attention of the audience is 
centered. When he introduces two figures 
for this purpose, as shown in the attitudes of 
Othello and Jago, and Macbeth and Lady Mac- 
beth, they are so closely knit together that the 
double light shines only with a single ray. In 
the play of “ Romeo and Juliet” it is supposed 
that Mercutio was killed early in the drama 
lest his brilliancy should dim the luster of the 
lovers. There are undoubtedly other splendid 
characters in the tragedies of Shakspere, but 
when brought in contrast with the magnitude 
of his heroes they are comparatively subordi- 
nate. Inhiscomedies thecharacters are formed 
in groups, and are generally so arranged that 
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they may be in some measure of equal value. 
Falstaff would seem to be an exception, yet 
even here the historical drama of “ Henry IV.,” 
in which the fat knight figures so conspicu- 
ously, is a play, not a comedy. Under these 
conditions the comedians of the olden time, 
though great favorites with the public, and in 
many instances superb actors, as individual 
attractions never drew large audiences. Pos- 
sibly Sam Foote, who acted during Garrick’s 
time, and later the elder Mathews, were nota- 
ble exceptions; but even these actors, the 
legitimate comedians, were forced to abandon 
the old comedies and arrange special enter- 
tainments of their own in which they gave imi- 
tations of popular and easily recognized public 
characters. 


THE FIRST SUCCESSFUL STAR COMEDIAN. 


THE first to command universal attention 
as a single magnet was Tyrone Power. Pos- 
sibly he was no greater than the comedians 
that preceded him, but Irish comedy up to the 
time of his advent had been confined to char- 
acters that were less important. Fortunately 
for Power, a number of rollicking and effec- 
tive plays were written for him, through which 
his own unique character shone with special 
brilliancy. Besides this, he was not a mush- 
room. His professional growth had been grad- 
ual and healthy. As the leading juvenile actor 
and light comedian of the Theater Royal, Dub- 
lin, he had been for four years the prime favor- 
ite of the city, and afterwards, as a leader in 
legitimate plays at the Haymarket Theater, in 
London, he held a no less important position. 
This career was a firm foundation upon which 
to build his lighter, but to the public more 
valued, work; so that his long theatrical ex- 
perience, added to his new and effective reper- 
tory, ranked him as the greatest and most 
successful Irish comedian of his time. I am not 
aware what effect Power’s success as a star 
had upon the English stage,—it is more con- 
servative than our own,— but his achievements 
here stirred up a new ambition among the 
comedians of America, and with national en- 
ergy they immediately set to work developing 
their especial gifts; and these in many in- 
stances qualified them for becoming distinct 
features. Casting aside the old comedies, they 
came forward with novel and effective, if not 
legitimate, plays. Dramatic portraits of Dutch- 
men, Yankees, Frenchmen, together with the 
Western and local characters of our own 
country, were speedily and vigorously exhibited, 
many of them commanding immediate atten- 
tion. Among the most successful comedians 
may be mentioned Hackett, Hill; Marble, 
Burke, Chanfrau, Williams, and, later on, 
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Owens, Sothern, Florence, Raymond, and a 
host of others. 

For myself, like some of those already men- 
tioned, I had always been, more or less, a 
legitimate actor, and the hope of entering the 
race for dramatic fame as an individual and 
single attraction never came into my head un- 
til, in 1858, I acted Asa Trenchard in “ Our 
American Cousin”; but as the curtain de- 
scended the first night on that remarkably suc- 
cessful play, visions of large type, foreign coun- 
tries, and increased remuneration floated before 
me, and I resolved to be a star if I could. A 


resolution to this effect is easily made; its 
accomplishment is quite another matter. 
Art has always been my sweetheart, and I 


have loved her for herself alone. I had fancied 
that our affection was mutual, so that when I 
failed as a star, which I certainly did, I thought 
she had jilted me. Not so. I wronged her. She 
only reminded me that I had taken too great 
a liberty, and that if I expected to win her 
I must press my suit with more patience. 
Checked, but undaunted in the resolve, my 
mind dwelt upon my vision, and I still indulged 
in day-dreams of the future. 





ENGRAVED BY T. JOHNSON. a PHOTOGRAPHED BY WALKER & SONS. 
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JOSEPH JEFFERSON AS ‘RIP VAN WINKLE.” 














HOW I CAME TO PLAY “RIP VAN WINKLE.” 


Durinc these delightful reveries it came up 
before me that in acting Asa 7renchard 1 had, 
for the first time in my life on the stage, spoken 
a pathetic speech ; and though I did not look 
at the audience during the time I was acting, 
—for that is dreadful,— I felt that they both 
laughed and cried. I had before this often made 
my audience smile, but never until now had I 
moved them to tears. This to me novel accom- 
plishment was delightful, and in casting about 
for a new character my mind was ever dwelling 
on reproducing an effect where humor would be 
so closely allied to pathos that smiles and tears 
should mingle with each other. Where could I 
getone? There had been many written, and as 
I looked back into the dramatic history of the 
past a long line of lovely ghosts loomed up be- 
fore me, passing as in a procession: Job Thorn- 
berry, Bob Tyke, Frank Oatland, Zekiel Home- 
spun, and a host of departed heroes “with 
martial stalk went by my watch.” Charming 
fellows all, but not for me. I felt I could not 
dothem justice. Besides, they were too human. 
I was looking for a myth—something intangi- 
ble and impossible. But he would not come. 
Time went on, and still with no result. 

During the summer of 1859 I arranged to 
board with my family at a queer old’ Dutch 
farmhouse in Paradise Valley, at the foot of 
Pocono Mountain, in Pennsylvania. A ridge 
of hills covered with tall hemlocks surrounds 
the vale, and numerous trout-streams wind 
through the meadows and tumble over the 
rocks. Stray farms are scattered through the 
valley, and the few old Dutchmen and their 
families who till the soil were born upon it; 
there and only there they have ever lived. The 
valley harmonized with me and our resources. 
The scene was wild, the air was fresh,and the 
boardwascheap. Whatcould the light heart and 
purse of a poor actor ask for more than this ? 

On one of those long rainy days that always 
render the country so dull I had climbed to 
the loft of the barn, and lying upon the hay 
was reading that delightful book “The Life 
and Letters of Washington Irving.” I had 
gotten well into the volume, and was much 
interested in it, when to my surprise I came 
upon a passage which said that he had seen 
me at Laura Keene’s theater as Goldfinch in 
Holcroft’s comedy of “The Road to Ruin,” 
and that I reminded him of my father “in 
look, gesture, size, and make.” Till then I was 
not aware that he had ever seen me. I was 
comparatively obscure, and to find myself re- 
membered and written of by such a man gave 
me a thrill of pleasure I can never forget. I 
put down the book, and lay there thinking how 
proud I was, and ought to be, at the revelation 
VoL, XXXIX,—111-112, 
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of this compliment. What an incentive to a 
youngster like me to go on. 

And so I thought to myself, “ Washington 
Irving, the author of ‘ The Sketch-Book,’ in 
which is the quaint story of Rip Van Winkle.” 
Rip Van Winkle! There wastome magic inthe 
sound of the name as I repeated it. Why, was 
not this the very character I wanted? An Ameri- 
can story by an American author was surely 
just the theme suited to an American actor, 

In ten minutes I had gone to the house and 
returned to the barn with “ The Sketch-Book.” 
I had not read the story since I was a boy. I 
was disappointed with it; not as a story, of 
course, but the tale was purely a narrative. 
The theme was interesting, but not dramatic. 
The silver Hudson stretches out before you 
as you read, the quaint red roofs and queer 
gables of the old Dutch cottages stand out 
against the mist upon the mountains; but all 
this is descriptive. The character of Rif does 
not speak ten lines. What could be done dra- 
matically with so simple a sketch? How 
could it be turned into an effective play ? 

Three or four bad dramatizations of the story 
had already been acted, but without marked 
success, Yates of London had given one in 
which the hero dies, one had been acted by 
my father, one by Hackett, and another by 
Burke. Some of these versions I had remem- 
bered when I was a boy, and I should say that 
Burke’s play and performance were the best, 
but nothing that I remembered gave me the 
slightest encouragement that I could geta good 
play out of any of the existing materials. Still I 
was so bent upon acting the part that I started 
for the city, and in less than a week, by indus- 
triously ransacking the theatrical wardrobe es- 
tablishments for old leather and mildewed cloth, 
and by personally superintending the making 
of the wigs, each article of my costume was 
completed; and all this too before I had written 
a line of the play or studied a word of the part. 

This is working in an opposite direction from 
all the conventional methods in the study and 
elaboration of a dramatic character, and cer- 
tainly not following the course I would advise 
any one to pursue. I merely mention the out-of- 
the-way, upside-down manner of going to work 
as an illustration of the impatience and enthu- 
siasm with which I entered upon the task. I can 
only account for my getting the dress ready 
before I studied the part to the vain desire I 
had of witnessing myself in the glass, decked 
out and equipped as the hero of the Catskills. 

I got together the three old printed versions 
of the drama and the story itself. The plays 
were all in two acts. I thought it would be an 
improvement in the drama to arrange it in 
three, making the scene with the specter crew 
an act by itself. This would separate the poet- 
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ical from the domestic side of the story. But 
by far the most important alteration was in the 
interview with the spirits. In the old versions 
they spoke and sang. I remembered that the 
effect of this ghostly dialogue was dreadfully 
human, so I arranged that no voice but Aip’s 
should be heard. This is the only act on the 
stage in which but one person speaks while all 
the others merely gesticulate, and I was quite 
sure that the silence of the crew would give a 
lonely and desolate character to the scene and 
add to its supernatural weirdness. By this 
means, too, a strong contrast with the single 
voice of Rif was obtained by the deathlike 
stillness of the “demons” as they glided about 
the stage in solemn silence. It required some 
thought to hit upon just the best questions that 
oul be answered by a nod and shake of the 
head, and to arrange that at times even 2ip 
should propound a query to himself and an- 
swer it; but I had availed myself of so much 
of the old material that in a few days after I 
had begun my work it was finished. 

In the seclusion of the barn I studied and 
rehearsed the part, and by the end of summer 
I was prepared to transplant it from the rustic 
realms of an old farmhouse to a cosmopolitan 
audience in the city of Washington, where I 
opened at Carusi’s Hall under the manage- 
ment of John T. Raymond. I had gone over 
the play so thoroughly that each situation was 
fairly engraved on my mind. The rehearsals 
were therefore not tedious to the actors; no 
one was delayed that I might consider how he 
or she should be disposed in the scene. I had 
by repeated experiments so saturated myself 
with the action of the play that a few days 
seemed to perfect the rehearsals. I acted on 
these occasions with all the point and feeling 
that I could muster. This answered the double 
purpose of giving me freedom and of observing 
the effect of what I was doing on the actors. 
They seemed to be watching me closely, and 
I could tell by little nods of approval where 
and when the points ‘hit. 

I became each day more and moreinterested 
in the work; there was in the subject and the 
part much on for novel and fanciful treat- 
ment. If the sleep of twenty years was merely 
incongruous, there would be room for argu- 
ment pro and con; but as it is an impossibility, 
I felt that the audience would accept it at once, 
not because it was an impossibility, but from 
a desire to know in what condition a man’s 
mind would be if such an event could happen. 
Would he be thus changed ? His identity be- 
ing denied both by strangers, friends, and fam- 
ily, would he at last almost accept the verdict 
and exclaim, “‘Then I am dead, and that is a 
fact” ? This was the strange and original at- 
titude of the character that attracted me. 
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In acting such a part what to do was sim- 
ple enough, but what not to do was the im- 
portant and difficult point to determine. As 
the earlier scenes of the play were of a natu- 
ral and domestic character, I had only to draw 
upon my experience for their effect, or employ 
such conventional methods as myself and 
others had used before in characters of that 
ilk. But from the moment £7 meets the 
spirits of Hendrik Hudson and his crew I 
felt that all colloquial dialogue and common- 
place pantomime should cease. It is at this 
point in the story that the supernatural ele- 
ment begins, and henceforth the character 
must be raised from the domestic plane and 
lifted into the realms of the ideal. 

To be brief, the play was acted with a result 
that was to me both satisfactory and disappoint- 
ing. I was quite sure that the character was what 
I had been seeking, and I was equally satisfied 
that the play was not. The action had neither 
the body nor the strength to carry the hero; 
the spiritual quality was there, but the human 
interest was wanting. The final alterations and 
additions were made five years later by Dion 
Boucicault, and will be referred to in their place. 


FAILURE IN SAN FRANCISCO, 


At the death of my wife, which occurred in 
March, 1861, I broke up my household in 
New York, and, leaving three of my children 
at school, left home with my eldest son for 
California. 

Through the act of an overzealous agent, 
my engagement in San Francisco was an un- 
mistakable failure. Before my arrival I had 
been “ overbilled,” as it is technically termed. 
If a circus had been coming the placards could 
hardly have been more numerous. Those fatal 
documents known as the “opinions of the 
press” had been so freely circulated that every 
one was aware not only of what I could do 
but what I had done, and must therefore take 
for granted what I was going todo. All power 
of judging for themselves had been denied 
both to the public and the local press. I fe]t 
that I should fail, and I did fail. 

One of the first actors I met on my arrival 
was Harry Perry. I had known him years be- 
fore, and we had acted together in our youth. 
He was standing in front of the theater read- 
ing, rather quizzically I fancy, one of the many 
cards on which were printed the previousl 
mentioned, and, I think, always to be avoided, 
“opinions of the press.” After we had shaken 
hands, he looked at me with the same old twinkle 
of mischief in his eye that I had remembered 
years ago, and said, pointing to the “ opinions,” 
“You must have improved greatly since we 
last met.” 


























FRIEND 


HARRY PERRY, 


Harry Perry was one of the handsomest 
men on the stage, and a capital actor too. 
His animal spirits and personal magnetism, 
however, were the raw materials out of which 
his popularity was manufactured. In those 
parts that belonged to a farce light comedian 
he was quite unequaled. Youth, vivacity, and 
a ringing laugh made him altogether one of 
the most captivating fellows in his line. His 


(To be continued.) 
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e was lithe and graceful, and, as was said 
one of the old light comedians years ago, 
he had a five-act comedy in each eye. On the 
occasion I speak of he was quite intoxicated 
with happiness, being in the height of a honey- 
moon. His bride was Miss Agnes Land,—now 
Mrs, Agnes Booth,—a young lady who had 
lately arrived from Australia, and whose talent 
and beauty combined with his own made them 
valuable members of the theatrical profession. 


Joseph Jefferson, 
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OLIVIA. 


BY AMELIA E. BARR, 


Author of “Jan Vedder’s Wife,” “The Border Shepherdess,” “A Daughter of Fife,” 
“The Bow of Orange Ribbon,” etc. 


x. 

A MEETING. (Continued,) 

O Nathaniel and Olivia it was 
a charmed journey. The slow 
rumbling of the wheels in the 
wagon ruts, the ring of the whet- 
stone sharpening the hay- 
makers’ scythes, the call of the 
crake in the meadows, the never-ceasing mur- 
mur of running water —all these simple sounds 
made distinct impressions, and yet blended 
with their own whispered speech as perfectly 
as if Nature was composing a piece for six 
voices, and doing it with that delightful per- 
fection of imperfection which charms all dis- 
cords into sweetest harmony. 

Who can blame them if they lingered on 
their way—if they did not reach Sandys 
until the sun was westering low on the hori- 
zon? Never could hours with just the same 
bliss come back to them. For love must have 
the flavor of its circumstances, and these con- 
tinually change. This afternoon there was the 
parting with Jenifer Waring, and the expected 
meeting with Hannah Mettelane, and the 
long unbroken companionship of their happy 
journey; and, not withoutits influence, thoug 
unspoken of, the meeting with Anastasia de 
Burg. Unconsciously, even this had drawn 
them closer together. Anastasia was a bitter 
element in herself, but the very act of eluding 
her special notice turned the bitterness into that 
sense of elation which is the result of esca: 
from pe evil, Perhaps, indeed, when the 
light of heaven shows us clearly the pitfalls and 
dangers of the earth road which led us to the 
Holy City our sweetest songs of gratitude will 
be not for the troubles we have conquered, 
but for those which we have escaped. 

When they reached Sandys Olivia was 
peeneny surprised, She had expected the 

Ouse to express by many outward tokens of 








neglect the anxiety and loss which was in its 
owner’s heart. But Hannah Mettelane was 
not a woman who delighted in ceremonious 
and mournful symbols of sorrow. Joy in the 
Lord, and doing her duty in it, was the cheer- 
ful law of her life. In all troublous events she 
could find some comfort, though it was only 
the negative admission that things might have 
been worse. She had no children, and Olivia 
was dear to her. Indeed, the girl had spent 
much of her life in the low, wide-spreading Met- 
telane farmhouse under the almost motherly 
care of Hannah Mettelane. 

She was at the open door of Sandys to meet 
them, her broad beaming face one general 
smile of welcome; and it fully included Na- 
thaniel, although she had never seen him be- 
fore. But her woman's heart told her that he 
was Olivia’s lover, and a true love affair was 
to Hannah Mettelane a true delight. 

The house had its usual atmosphere of 
peace and content and spotless cleanliness, 
They went into the parlor. The basil pot in 
the window diffused its restorative aroma, and 
great nosegays of roses gave a delightful fresh- 
ness and fragrance to the handsome old room. 
A cold capon, a dish of curds and cream, 
some delicate Christ Church tarts, and a bowl 
of ripe cherries were spread upon the whitest 
of linen. Red Rhine wine stood by Nathan- 
iel’s side, and Aunt Hannah brought with her 
own hands a foaming pitcher of delicious new 
milk, She understood also their desire to be 
everything to each other, and she invented a 
number of house duties in order to leave Olivia 
the pleasant task of entertaining her lover. 

Nathaniel had told himself that he would 
not remain many minutes, but he could not re- 
sist the enchantment of the hour and the love 
which glorified it. He remembered his lonely 
mother affectionately, but yet he lingered 
until the twilight lost every tinge of color and 
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lay like a gray veil over the face of sleeping 
nature. Then he rose to say good-by, and at 
the same moment Hannah Mettelane entered 
the room with a letter in her hand. It was 
from her brother Roger, and the bearer of it 
was waiting to carry back the answer. 

“You see, both of you,” she said, “that 
things are a long way better than we thought 
for. Roger says he has got a little room, out of 
the main room, for himself and Asa, and maybe 
they are n’t so bad off after all. Prisons can’t 
be homes, and we must n’t expect it of them. 
Roger is well and having a good conscience, 
and what is there better than that? There is 
— one bit of strange news that I can see, 
and perhaps now it is the best news of all: it’s 
about a young man called John Whitehead; he 
is got out of prison and bonds of all kinds,” 

“ Free ?” 

“ Ay, my dear lad, free! Set free by God 
_ Almighty’s own hand.” 

“* Dead?” 

“ Nay, then, we had better say ‘living for- 
ever.’” 

“ Poor John!” 

“Not ‘poor,’ Olivia. No, indeed! Your 
father writes that the young man was happy 
to enter death land, and went away in a great 
state of love and rapture.” 

“ Of what did he die?” 

“ Of jail fever, and want of all earthly com- 
forts. Roger says his body was worn to ruin 
and ready to let drop the soul when they 
reached Appleby.” 

“ He was Mary Whitehead’s last son. Her 
eldest perished in Colchester jail, her second 
on Bristol common. How I wish I could com- 
fort her! Poor, poor mother!” 

“ Rich is the mother of holy martyrs, Olivia ! 
It is a great thing to have had three sons with 
such white consciences, I think she got a better 
portion for them than the mother of Zebedee’s 
children asked for her sons. And Roger says 
John Whitehead preached ‘the truth’ to his 
fellow-prisoners until his voice failed him, and 
he could only whisper, softer and softer, ‘ Jesus 
Christ! Jesus Christ! Jesus Christ!’” 

“ He has found the way to rest, to rest for- 
ever,” said Nathaniel ; “ and, oh, how glad he 
must have been when to him the weary con- 
troversies of earth suddenly became silent!” 

Then Hannah Mettelane, softly weeping, 
went out of the room, and Olivia lifted her star- 
like eyes to Nathaniel. Never had the sym- 
pathy between them been so sweet and strong. 
Speechless with emotion, he led her to the open 
casement. The night incense of the rose beds 
was wafted across her flower-like face ; the in- 
effable joy of a pure and perfect love made her 
tremble beneath his light touch, He whispered 
her name and drew her close to his heart. 
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_ Still softer was her answer, “My soul! My 
soul! I will love thee forever!” 

This confession, spontaneous as the perfume 
of the roses or the song of the nightingale 
singing by his nest in the sycamore tree, filled 
Nathaniel with a rapture beyond words. He 
stood silently gazing into Olivia’s eyes, seeing 
in the duskish gloom her face, white as a lily, 
shining with the love behind it. Their souls 
had met before; now they spoke to each other; 
were as truly one as “ the sound in the echo or 
the thought in the word.” 

What did they say in that wondrous inter- 
val which was but moments yet seemed to 
stretch infinitely backward and forward ? They 
said everything! though the only audible ex- 
pression was the long sigh with which the mys- 
terious communing ended. 

It blended with the stir of the rising wind in 
the tree tops and the twittering of some birds 
in the ivy above the window. Then they were 
aware of quick footsteps, of voices faintly fa- 
miliar, of the near and actual invasion of earth 
into their transient heaven. They looked to- 
wards the door and saw Hannah Mettelane 
enter. She had a lighted candle in her hand, 
and she was speaking with some one who was 
close behind her. It was George Fox. 

He came forward and took the hands of 
Nathaniel and Olivia and clasped them to- 
gether in his own hands. “I am come to put 
you asunder, children,” he said; “ but only for 
a little while. Olivia, thou must go to London 
and plead with Cromwell himself for thy father’s 
life. There is no lawyer for him but thee. Judge 
and jury are bought and sold. In this corner 
of Westmoreland De Burg is stronger than jus- 
tice; yea, even than thy father’s gold.” 

“George Fox —” 

“ Nay, Nathaniel, in this matter I will hear 
no dissent from thee. Verily, I have consid- 
ered all, and I see that there is no other way.” 

“ At thy word I will go to London, friend 
George.” ; 

“ And I will go with thee, friend Olivia. 
On the third day, early in the morning, be 
ready.” Then, turning to Hannah Mettelane : 
“T can neither eat nor drink, dear neighbor. 
I must cross the sands to Ulverstone to-night, 
and thou knowest the tide will flow at its own 
time.” 

“ How shall we go, George ?” 

“Thou must take thy own coach, Olivia. 
Horses can be changed at all the post-houses, 
and the hurry is not so great as to cause thee 
weariness,” 

“Thou wilt surely go with me, George?” 

“Yea; and also friend Jacob Willis and his 
wife, who are under a constraint of the Spirit 
to visit the persecuted Friends in the Plymouth 
colony. Their ship sails from London in two 




















weeks; so then thou canst help them so far 
on their journey, and have the while the com- 
fort of their presence.” 

Then, being pressed by the rising tide, he hur- 
ried away, and Nathaniel and Olivia watched 
him fade into the gray distance. His coming 
had been like the call of a bugle or the clash 
of a bell. The fighting, wrestling world was 
again pressing them hard, and Nathaniel felt 
it with a special resentment. 

“Though the good man rides hard,” said 
Hannah Mettelane, going to the window, 
“’t will be hurry all if he get across the sands 
ere the tide catch him.” 

“ George Fox knows the way that he takes. 
Here is matter of more importance, Mistress 
Mettelane. It is not fit that Olivia should go 
to London without me, and in that case it is 
most fit she goes as my wife.” 

“ T am of your mind, Captain Kelder; and 
why not?” 

“ There are two sufficient reasons ‘ why not,’ 
Aunt Hannah. How can I marry while my 
father is in prison? "IT would indeed be a great 
occasion for people to speak ill ofme. And, also, 
I know not if I should be welcome to Na- 
thaniel’s people. Indeed, I fear I should bring 
contention among them.” 

“You are to marry me, and not my peo- 
ple, Olivia.” 

“ Nay, but I will not marry thee without the 
good-will of thy people. I will neither go to 
thy home, nor take thee into my home, with- 
out their liking.” 

From this opinion Olivia could not be per- 
suaded. Although she made no complaint of 
Lady Kelder’s neglect, she was keenly sensitive 
toit. She was aware that Nathaniel had informed 
his parents of their intention to marry, and she 
looked at least for some courteous social recog- 
nition of the intention. At this hour Nathaniel 
also felt it. He found it impossible to make ex- 
cuses for his mother; and when he arrived at 
home he had thought over his supposed wrong 
until his heart was hot within him, and it gave 
him a certain satisfaction to say bluntly: 

“T asked Olivia Prideaux to marry me to- 
morrow, and she refused. That is because you 
have not given her the welcome due to my in- 
tended wife.” 

“ You must be moon-struck! Orlove-struck! 
Midsummer madness! Marry to-morrow! What 
are you dreaming about ?” 

“She goes to London on her father’s busi- 
ness, and I wish to go with her.” 

“T dare be bound you do. Well?” 

“ Mother, you are cruel. I never knew youso 
before. Ifyou love me, go and see Olivia to-mor- 
row and tell her she is welcome in Kelderby.” 

“ Shall I tell a lie to pleasure Mistress Pri- 
deaux? As to Kelderby, how do you know 
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that itis mine, or yours, to offer? The selfish- 
ness of youth passes my patience! While all 
Kelderby — house and lands — hangs in the 
balance; while your father is fighting for his 
and your rights in a world now strange and 
hard to him; while I watch and pray, neither 
sleeping nor eating, weary to fainting with the 
restless walk that alone relieves my anxious 
heart, you are dawdling after that Quakeress, 
who has made us all this sorrow. And then, to 
crown your injustice, I am cruel because I 
humble not myself to her. Nathaniel, you are 
cruel! And I never knew you so before.” 

She began to weep bitterly, and Nathaniel was 
not able to endure that spectacle. He soothed 
her as best he could ; he mingled his tears with 
hers; he found that his brave intention to insist 
upon Olivia’s rights had ended in a reconcilia- 
tion which left his mother decidedly the gainer. 
But who can blame him? Brutal is the son 
who is not vanquished by his mother’s tears ! 

He went to his room utterly worn out with 
feeling. And yet he could not sleep. The face, 
the voice, the touch, the influence of Olivia, 
dominated him. He whispered her name con- 
tinually. He felt all the bitterness and the 
sweetness of a love debarred and crossed, and 
yet potential above and beyond all reasonings. 
It was unfortunate that he had spoken to his 
mother at that time. She was miserable in the 
absence of the baron and in the danger of Kel- 
derby. Indeed, suspense fretted every one; 
for no word had yet come back from Baron 
Kelder, nor was any just yet to be expected. 

Meanwhile the baron was nearing the end of 
his journey. He had changed his horse fre- 
quently, but never his steady gallop, until he 
came to the long brick streets of London. For 
as soon as Odinel Kelder accepted the duty of 
rescuing his inheritance he forgot his years, 
and felt not the infirmities belonging to them. 
In the calm regularity of his late life he had 
accumulated a reserve of strength which now 
answered all his demands upon it, and he ar- 
rived at his journey’s end not more weary 
than a man in the prime of life might have 
been. The sun was setting, and he went to an 
inn at Charing Cross and rested there all night. 

Oliver Cromwell was still at Hampton Court, 
and Kelder’s intention was to rise early and try 
to obtain an audience before the business of 
the day began. But he fell into a sleep so pro- 
found that nothing wakened him until the 
morning was far advanced. Indeed the business 
of the day was over when his name was given 
to the Protector. So little ceremony was then 
in vogue that the officer in waiting left the 
door open between the rooms, and Kelder 
could see his old general watking with a weary, 
sorrow-laden face in the long gallery. 

His name broke Oliver’s reverie in two. He 
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stood still and let it call back to his memory the 
man who bore it. The recognition came with a 
smile, and he walked towards the entrance and 
said: “Is it thou indeed? Come in then, for 
thou art right welcome.” Kelder loved theman, 
and these friendly, honest words made his heart 
burn. And as they walked up and down the 
long gallery, hung with pictures representing 
the triumphs of Czar, they began to talk of 
the triumphs of the Puritan host, and of the 
days when they had fought side by side. 

“Thy heart was then plain to me, Kelder ; 
but now there are such jealousies and such a 
spirit of calumny among us, that my condition 
as to flesh and blood is very hard. Oh, I say 
so, I do truly.” 

“T love thee, and thou hast done great 
things for England.” 

“Through God. He blessed me therein as it 
pleased him. For I raised round me such men 
as thou art, Kelder, who had the fear of God, 
and made some conscience of what they did.” 

“We were never beaten—never!” 

“ Thatis a matter of praise to God, andit hath 
this instruction in it— to own men whoarerelig- 
ious and godly. Oh, I love men that keep their 
integrity! menwho have asingle eye and awhole 
body full of light.” And then Kelder’s face an- 
swered the face at his side —the strong scarred 
face, threatening fierceness and rigors to the 
unfaithful, but tremulous with sensibility and full 
of love and sadness to those whom he trusted. 

After some further discourse they heard the 
sound of music and singing, and Oliver, still 
talking, led Kelder into the great hall, where 
there were two fine organs. Mr. John Milton 
was playing on the larger, and a choir of 
boys sang to his music that fine canon, by 
Ben Jonson: 

Look how the winds upon the waves grow tame, 
Take up land sounds upon their purple wings, 

And catching each from other bear the same, 
To every angle of their sacred springs. 

So will we take his praise and hurl his name 
About the globe in thousand airy rings. 


Cromwell was passionately fond of noble music, 
and it was but a few moments before the mount- 
ing joyful strains made him forget speech. He 
listened with pleased attention until they died 
away in low wandering symphonies. Then he 
turned suddenly to Kelder and asked what 
business in special had brought him to Lon- 
don so soon after his son’s visit. 

“To undo the business about which my son 
came”; and, beginning at Nathaniel’s visit to 
De Burg, Kelder told Oliver the whole story 
precisely as the events of it had happened. 

Cromwell’s answer was delayed long enough 
to show a trifle of hesitation. “I like not,” he 
said, “to fasten and to unloose; to say ‘ yea’ 
and ‘nay’ as it were with the same breath. 
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But if a mistake hath been made, then it is 
the part of wisdom to unmake it with all the 
speed that may be. And in this matter it is 
evident that De Burg is without common grat- 
itude and without principle. He will go to 
Charles Stuart, will he? Yea, if he can, We 
must look to that; indeed we must.” 

The wistful, speculative look called into his 
eyes by revealing music was all gone. He was 
mentally regarding the man, insensible to the 
kindness of kindred and the clemency of his 
country, who would defraud the one and be- 
tray the other. The implements of writing 
were at hand, and in fifteen minutes he had 
penned a private order to Secretary Thurloe 
concerning Kelderby, and sent a command 
to General Selden regarding De Burg. 

Dinner waited while he completed this busi- 
ness ; but as soon as the letters had been in- 
trusted to the officer in waiting he turned pleas- 
antly to the domestic rite, taking Kelder’s com- 
pany asa matter beyond the necessity of a formal 
request. The table was, as Nathaniel had de- 
scribed it, plainer and less delicately laid than the 
table at Kelderby. Wealthy burghers, all over 
England, dined with as much ceremony and 
plenty; and excepting the Lady Elizabeth Clay- 
pole, none of the party were dressed with any 
extravagance of material-or fashion. Music in 
an adjoining room filled the pauses in conver- 
sation, and doubtless there were times when 
Cromwell, both from private and public causes, 
was glad of such excuse as it made for his silence. 

But not so with Odinel Kelder. They had too 
many great and merciful events to recall toeach 
other, and the Lady Elizabeth listened witha 
wife’s interest and delight to Kelder’s unaffected 
praisesofherlord. Noone could doubt his hon- 
esty ; and Cromwell, weary of double-dealers, 
looked with pleasure in the clear face of this true 
friend. Even Bridget, his spiritually minded 
daughter, “ a woman breathing after Christ, ac- 
quainted with temptations, humbled, and not 
exalted by her father’s greatness,” could not re- 
frain acknowledging by a kind smile the genu- 
ine affection of this single-hearted adherent. 

Music and singing passed the time after din- 
ner; a madrigal, by Mr. Lock, being repeated 
several times to pleasure Kelder, who was able 
ever afterwards to recall some ofits most taking 
falls. Then there was a psalm sung, which the 
Protector gave out from the small black psalm- 
book he had carried through all his campaigns ; 
and after it the ladies retired to their own pri- 
vacy. But Cromwelland Kelder drew closer to 
each other. They had a pipe of the Virginian 
weed, and then walked on the terrace. And as 
the stars grew larger and brighter they spoke of 
those sacred personal aspects of religion which 
are the secret strength of that “ spiritual confi- 
dence” we are commanded to “ restrain not.” 




















The following day Kelder received back his 
bond, and with it the assurance of the Protector 
that Kelderby was freely in his own power 
again. He called for a taper and they burned 
the parchment silently upon the hearth; but 
when the blaze was dead and the bond was a 
shriveled band of gray ashes Cromwell spoke 
in a low, warning voice : 

“ Take it not ill what I say,— I know you will 
not,—or else you will be ruined yet. And truly 
’t is not I that say it; it is the counsel of the 
wisest man. ‘ He that is surety for a stranger 
shall smart for it: and he that hateth suretiship 
is sure.’” 

But though his affairs were thus comfortably 
settled, Kelder did not immediately leave Lon- 
don. Cromwell clung to him with a simple 
regard he found it hard to resist; and nearly 
every night for three weeks the two men walked 
the terrace at Hampton Court and talked to- 
gether of the things which both loved,—“ the 
wisdom of God in a mystery,”—all those ex- 
treme thoughts which men seldom care toreach, 
beyond which nomancan go. Perhaps neither 
had an intellect trained for subtle disputing, 
nor did they even try to measure with the foot- 
rule of their understanding the immutable wis- 
dom of God, But in religious matters both 
had a child’s heart, and both were seeking to 
enter the kingdom of heaven by the gate of 
spiritual wistfulness. 


XI. 
OLIVIA AND CROMWELL. 


‘¢ Prosperity and adversity, life and death, poverty 
and riches, come of the Lord. . . . Love, and the 
way of good works, are from him.” 


. ** the constant change and transmutation 
Of action and of contemplation, 
Downward, the Scripture brought from on high, 
Upward, exalted again to the sky; 
Downward, the literal interpretation, 
Upward, the vision and mystery.” 


Lapy Ke.per had won a victory over her 
son, but she had no sense of triumph. What 
if she got her wish about Olivia, and lost it 
about Kelderby ? The God whom she served 
wasa jealous God, balancing his favors accord- 
ing to the service given. She could not expect 
too much from him. To clear Kelderby of all 
its obligations to De Burg, toclear Nathaniel of 
his obligations to Olivia, was perhaps beyond 
her desert. Of two evils she must choose the 
lesser. After hours of restless anxiety she re- 
solved to sacrifice her personal feelings to the 
more permanent good. If only Kelderby were 
saved she would try —yes, she would try to 
accept Olivia. 
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The mysterious travail of sleep brought her 
only visions of confusion and anxiety. When 
the morning came she resolved to call upon 
Olivia, and judge with her own eyes and in- 
telligence as to the capabilities of the girl for 
the honor Nathaniel designed her. The con- 
cession was a great one; how great Nathaniel 
could not understand, because the way to San- 
dys, so hard for his mother, was just the way 
he liked best of all to go. 

“°T is the greatest trial of my life, I believe,” 
she said to herself; and she honestly felt it to 
be so. On the contrary, Nathaniel was eager 
to accompany her; but she refused his attend- 
ance with a sharpness that had something of 
reproach in it. 

“ No, sir! I will take my woman with me. 
I have no mind to be audience to your veiled 
sweethearting. Simon, the shrimp-fisher, was 
here yesterday about his cottage. Give a little 
of your time to the necessities of the people 
until your father returns. And to-day there 
may be a letter from him. 'T is fit surely that 
either you or I be here to receive it.” 

Do women dress for men? Never as they 
do for their ownsex. Lady Kelder took from 
their manifold scented wrappings her very 
finest garments—an overdress of dark viclet 
velvet, with a quilted satin petticoat of the 
color of old ivory. A thick gold chain held 
her pomander case, the case itself being of 
fretted Moorish work studded with gems, She 
put it to her nostrils, and with a wretched lit- 
tle laugh said to Jael: “ Faith! I shall need 
the camphor, know! My hearthatha strange 
fainting sickness already. And give me my 
fan, Jael—the one of foreign feathers with the 
silver handle; and my headdress of ivory satin 
edged with Flemish point. 

She stood a moment before her mirror look- 
ing steadily at the woman reflected there— 
a handsome, resolute woman, tenacious of her 
own opinions, and finding out for them war- 
ranty of Holy Scripture or holy men. When 
she turned away, Jael gave her a long mantle 
of black Genoa velvet, and gloves of Spanish 
leather, richly embroidered and perfumed with 
orange flowers. Nathaniel was taken with a 
heartache when he saw her. He understood 
that the visit, undertaken with so much cere- 
mony, intended little kindness, Yet he felt 
himself the influence of such royal apparel, 
and conducted his mother to her coach with 
a deferential affection which would not be 
reasoned with. 

That morning Olivia was strangely sad and 
fearful. A journey to London was as great an 
event then as a journey across oceans is now ; 
and the very necessity for it implied a danger 
for her father that she had not apprehended. 
She was employed in preparations for it when 
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Lady Kelder’s step upon the stone passage ar- 
rested her attention. Although it was a firm, 
slow step, Olivia knew at once that it was the 
step of awoman. She lifted her head and lis- 
tened, for Hannah Mettelane had gone into 
Kendal to make some purchases, and she 
knew that the reception of any stranger must 
devolve upon her. As the visitor approached 
she laid down her work and stood up to meet 
her, 

At the same time Gideon threw wide the 
door, and with some circumstance announced, 
“Lady Kelder.” The two women looked 
steadily at each other — Olivia’s face expectant, 
indeterminate, ready to reflect instantly a smile 
or a pleasant light; Lady Kelder’s intent, cu- 
rious, critical, for as yet she had seen Olivia 
only in a very hurried and cursory manner. 
Once they had passed each other on Kendal 
streets, and once, when Lady Kelder called 
upon Jane D’Acre, Olivia was just taking leave 
‘of her friend. She had therefore but a slight 
remembrance of the girl; now, however, she 
regarded her with a distinct purpose of exam- 
ination, 

She saw a tall, slender, girlish figure in a 
white linen dress, with a square collar of Eng- 
lish lace encircling her throat. She saw an 
oval face, delicately rounded; eyes soft, deep, 
heavenly, with large and solemn gaze ; a sweet 
mouth, rosy and tender; a steady round chin ; 
a color like a wild rose; and a great abundance 
of soft brown hair. She felt also something of 
the unknown and unseen in her very simplic- 
ity, in the look and air of the girl, which 
checked every impulse towards what was tri- 
fling or disrespectful. 

But what the tongue or pen stumblingly or 
slowly expresses, the eyes see in a moment; 
and Olivia’s appearance and manner was 
flashed upon Lady Kelder’s consciousness as 
she walked with stately grace from the door 
to the center of the room. There Olivia met 
her. Lady Kelder courtesied slightly, expect- 
ing from Olivia the deeper reverence due from 
youth toage. But Olivia’s self-respecting creed 
forbade her to bend her knee to mortal man or 
woman, She simply extended her hand and 
said, “ Thou art very welcome.” 

There was then a momentary pause; but 
Lady Kelder was not a woman who hesitated, 
or who advanced to the expression of her opin- 
ions by roundabout ways. She took the seat 
offered, and said : 

“ Mistress Prideaux, I ask you seriously, and 
I pray you resolve me truly, if’tis your purpose 
to make a marriage with Captain Kelder ?” 

he I have promised to marry him —if God 
wil Ras 

“Oh, indeed! I observe that young people 
usually make God’s will fit their own desires.” 
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“ My conscience is a swift witness. I desire 
only what God wills.” 

“ My son wished to marry you to-day. In 
such a hurry of self-pleasing, wherein will you 
discover any will higher than your own?” 

“ T willed not to marry thy son to-day. "T was 
out of asudden great fear and love that hespoke. 
If thou knowest the circumstances, thou must 
understand his desire.” 

“ Indeed, mistress, I do not need you to ex- 
plain my son to me. And I am agreeably 
pleased to find that you have so much sense 
as to put the bridle on an offer so beyond all 
reason. I must tell you that Kelderby itself 
stands in the ‘nay’ or ‘yea’ of the Protector, 
or else, in a case still worse, the honor of 
the De Burgs. It is inconceivable that Na- 
thaniel should be wife-seeking when his inher- 
itance, and his home, and the honor of his 
name stand in such jeopardy.” 

“Thou must know that my father’s honor 
and my father’s estate stand in still more per- 
ilous conditions. How then could I take the 
thought of marriage into my heart at thistime?” 

“’T is indeed a time laden with strange 
things, and you must see how inconvenient 
marrying and giving in marriage must be in 
the press and hurry of so many great events.” 

“T think not of it. My heart is wholly set 
upon my father’s peril.” 

“ Nathaniel says that you come not to Kel- 
derby because I ask you not.” 

“ Nathaniel puts my love and his own be- 
low what fits their nght when he says so. 
Truly I will not come to Kelderby without 
thy welcome; but I marry not Kelderby, but 
Nathaniel Kelder.” 

“’T is an unnecessary pride that you show. 
A mother has some rights in the son she has 
borne.” 

“ A true wife will never wrong them, I seek 
not Nathaniel Kelder; he seeks me.” 

“Ah! I thought surely that you loved 
Nathaniel.” 

“Thou must not conceive different, and put 
wrong words in my mouth, But I love him 
not better than duty and honor and truth. If 
thou art afraid I am going to wrong thy son in 
any respect, put all thy fears away. I love 
not Nathaniel Kelder for myself, but beyond 
myself. When thou understandest that, thou 
wilt have a true welcome for me; and perhaps, 
if God will, I may then come to Kelderby.” 

“ What will you—” 

“ T will not at all. God wills.” 

“You must know that the Kelders are a 
very old family. ’T is indeed a trial when they 
mate not with their equals. I say nothing 
against Master Prideaux, who is doubtless an 
excellent and respectable man.” 

“TI count the probity and sagacity of my 
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father so much higher than the traditional 
glory of dead men as living virtue is higher 
than dead virtue.” 

“ Dead virtues are honorable, mistress.” 

“ Yea, for the dead.” 

“ On this matter truly we may have divided 
opinions, but if it comes to giving occasion for 
evil-speaking, we must be at one. There hath 
been talk and gossip about you and Captain 
Kelder, and the tongues of others are not in our 
control. Would it not be better to give the 
public assurance in regard to your position ?” 

“ If I suffered talk and gossip to move me 
I should fear the tongue of man more than the 
eye of God.” 

“ As you like, mistress. For myself, I have 
ever found my misfortunes more supportable 
than the comments of my friends on them. 
To be sure, if you heed not the words said of 
you— ” 

“ If people speak ill of me, I ask what kind 
of people they admire, and then it often hap- 
pens that I am quite consoled. Thou wilt find 
it in general a comfortable answer. Wilt thou 
eat and drink with me?” 

“T am neither hungry nor thirsty, and my 
servants and horses wait.” 

Olivia had risen as she spoke, and Lady 
Kelder involuntarily followed her example. 
Young and slight as the girl looked, she car- 
ried herself with great dignity. In Sandys 
the mistress of Sandys was the equal of the 
mistress of Kelderby. For inherhomea woman 
has immeasurable though intangible advan- 
tages. She stands on her own ground, and 
thereby acquires a moral right which prejudices 
any antagonist. 

The interview was evidently over, and Lady 
Kelder felt that she had gained nothing from 
it. The serenity of Olivia had been proof 
against every little wind of passion or ill-will. 
She had not lost an inch of ground. She had 
made no concessions and no promises, and she 
had told Lady Kelder nothing but what she 
already knew. 

“She has a thousand virtues. If she had a 
single vice she would be more endurable,” 
said Lady Kelder, as soon as her coach drove 
away. “Take my fan, Jael, and give me a 
breath of air. I never thought so well, and so 
ill, of my sex.” 

“She hath a name beyond all praise.” 

“A dowdy, Jael; a very dowdy, in a linen 
frock. It passes mycomprehension. Nathaniel 
hath seen some of the finest women of the 
day.” 

“Well, my Lady, you looked like a queen, 
and I dare say she was a bit flustered at the 
meeting with you.” 

“ Flustered! She had the composure of a 
goddess — I mean, of a saint.” 
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“ Was there any falling out with her, my 
Lady ?” 

“You might as well try to fall out with a 
prayer-book, Jael. But I would she had spoken 
the temper I saw in her eyes.” 

They were riding swiftly through the estate 
of Sandys, and Lady Kelder could not but 
notice the fine order in which park and mead- 
ows and cornfields were kept. 

“T believe the old goldsmith weeds them as 
carefully as he dusted his shop and wares. I 
dare be bound he enters every furrow in his 
ledger. But ’t is a grand old place, that is be- 
yond denying. And ’t is possible the proud 
little maid may have the grace to take nurture. 
They who live in Kelderby grow Kelder-like. 
What hinders ?” 

“That is but a fluffment of talk, my Lady. 
Everything hinders. I never heard tell in my 
time of nurture being stronger than nature. 
The cuckoo lays in the sparrow’s nest, and the 
bird hatched is cuckoo to its last feather. The 
cuckoo lays in the thrush’s nest, but no up- 
bringing will make it sing the thrush’s song. 
It will cry ‘ cuckoo’ to the long end of its life. 
The Quakeress may come to the Kelders’ nest, 
but she ’ll never change her nature with her 
name,” 

“ By troth and faith! you are right, Jael. 
For I came out of Singleton Seat, and though 
I be married to Kelder’s name, I shall be Joan 
Singleton till I be no more on earth.” 

Thenshe was silent awhile, and Jael watched 
her fingering her pomander chain or the sheath 
of her fan, and saw how her handsome face 
grew more and more fretful and disappointed. 
For Lady Kelder was upright enough with 
her own heart to be aware that her dislike to 
Olivia sprang from the girl’s trifling peculiari- 
ties jarring her own antagonistic peculiarities, 
She knew quite well that these were a thousand 
times overbalanced by Olivia’s excellences, 
and that she ought to conquer her unreason- 
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_able antipathy; but she did not; she could 


not. 

She had two regrets in regard to her visit : 
first, that she had worn her best clothing, for 
Olivia had not seemed to notice it—certainly 
she had shown no symptom of being in any 
way subjugated by its splendor; second, that 
she had been neither as kind nor as disagree- 
able as she had intended. The sense of failure 
was with her. She had not conquered Olivia; 
neither had she irritated her. 

When she returned home Nathaniel’s face 
made her still more angry. It hoped and asked 
so much. The longing curiosity on it was al- 
most painful, and she instantly reflected that 
it was “ that girl” he was anxious and curious 
about. She spoke of the heat, of the dust, of 
the weight of her dress, and went to her room 
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to change it, without a word or a sign which 
could enable Nathaniel to interpret her. Of 
course it was cruel, but she felt as if at that 
hour she did well to be cruel. 

Truly she pitied herself as she looked in her 
mirror and thought of the unpleasant and un- 

rofitable journey she had taken. And Nathan- 
iel’s depressed and injured air did not tend to 
make her at all sorry for him. It was beyond 
reason that he should add this care to her 
anxieties about her husband and her home. 
So when at length he asked, “ Did you see 
Olivia, mother?” she was rather glad to an- 
swer gloomily: 

“ Indeed I saw her.” 

“TI am afraid—dear mother, I hope you 
have not quarreled with her.” 

She was standing with her back to him, at 
the open door of the china closet. She turned 
round in a passion. “ God’s mercy on me!” 
she cried. “ May not the girl just as likely have 
quarreled with me? I will not talk with you 
about her. If you have no other subject, I will 
pity myself so far as to be silent.” 

Then Nathaniel suddenly rose and took a 
letter from the chimneypiece. “I had forgot- 
ten,” he said. “’T is from my father,as you may 
see. The bearer is in the servants’ hall.” 

“ And you could think of any other thing 
or person? You are unworthy of your father, 
Nathaniel. But I wonder not! I wonder not!” 

She was breaking the seal with trembling 
fingers as she spoke, and after a few moments’ 
consideration of its contents she said, in a low, 
intense voice: “ Kelderby is saved! Kelderby 
is saved!” And in the moment of her joy she 
forgot Olivia and fully forgave Nathaniel. 

Privately, also, she was now quite reconciled 
to the events of the morning visit. She was 
glad there had been no nearer sympathy be- 
tween Olivia and herself. If she had ever been 
weak enough to contemplate accepting Olivia 
as a compromise with the Almighty’s sense of 
her deserts, she had now a double gratification 
in feeling that both her desires had been granted 
her. Kelderby was saved, and she had been 
saved from any promises regarding Olivia. Her 
home had been given back to her without any 
mortifying concession on “her part. Was she 
made gentle and kindly by this favor? No! 
She was human enough to experience imme- 
diately one of those heart-hardenings which 
too often follow a lifted anxiety or a desire 
granted. 

The animus of this unhappy meeting affected 
Olivia in a manner still more personal and pro- 
found. For though she went with Lady Kel- 
der to her coach, and preserved a quiet civility 
of manner to the last moment of their inter- 
view, she was quivering with controlled emo- 
tion. And in the solitude of her room the 
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conflict was renewed. Her enemy was still 
with her. The battle had only been carried 
from the outward court to the inner sanctuary 
of life. 

She stood silent, with her hands dropped and 
clasped before her, and her eyes dilating, as 
though looking far, far down into the depths 
of her soul. Lady Kelder had wounded her 
in every sense. Her love had been questioned, 
her pride humbled, she had been made to feel 
that she was the troubler of Nathaniel’s house. 
She had been subjected to a criticism judi- 
cially cold ; forced suddenly to meet a trial for 
which she was quite unprepared, and which 
in her present circumstances appeared a gra- 
tuitous sting added to sorrow strange and un- 
avoidable. 

At first she could hardly help blaming Na- 
thaniel. He ought to have prevented Lady 
Kelder’s visit; or, if that was impossible, he 
ought to have accompanied his mother. It 
was cruel to leave her to face alone the impe- 
rious discontent of the disappointed woman. 
A tumult of outraged feeling made spiritual 
anarchy in her usually reasonable soul, and 
sudden flashes of resentment, ending in spon- 
taneous thoughts and plans of revenge, made 
her cheeks burn and her mouth quiver. 

The struggle was harder and longer because 
her reverent spirit did not suffer her to press 
into God’s presence while under such angry 
influences. There is a veil between the holiest 

art of our nature and the Divinity, even as 
in the visible temple there was a veil before 
the Shekinah; and Olivia did not dare, with an 
impatient heart, to pass beyond it. She stood 
silent until her will had conquered ; until pride, 
anger, hate, revenge, and wounded self-love 
were lost in that wondrous depth out of which 
grows the love of God; till she heard the ten 
der question that besought her complaint: 

“ Thou, then ? Who art Thou?” 

With streaming eyes and swelling heart she 
bowed herself, and answered, “Thou know- 
est me, and all my sorrows.” 

And yet how sweet it was to tell them over, 
and to feel in the telling the infinite sympathy 
of the Divine heart! Then what serene amaze- 
ment took the place of all fears and of all con- 
clusions! Her trouble grew lighter than a 
grasshopper, and she rose up from the inter- 
nal revelation joyfully resigned to all that God 
willed. 

Lady Kelder had passed beyond her hori- 
zon, and she looked outward with far-seeing 
gaze. A glory that never was on sea or land 
transfigured her face; a contagious warmth, a 
thrill of positive faith, radiated from her lovely 
form. For the most real of all splendors, the 
most wonderful of all miracles, is within us. 
And those who doubt must consider that the 
























human soul is the place where two worlds meet 
—where the Infinite touches the finite. 

The reflex influence of this spiritual com- 
munion did not desert Olivia for many days. 
It gave to her final interviews with her lover a 
delightful peace. She passed over Lady Kel- 
der’s visit with a serene indifference that made 
it hard for Nathaniel to talk of the subject. 
And yet he understood from Olivia’s reti- 
cence that the meeting had not been a pleasant 
one. 

On the morning of her departure they stood 
together in the embrasure of a large window 
in the parlor. The lower casements were open 
to catch the dewy perfumes of the garden, 
and Nathaniel clasped her left hand between 
his own hands. She was very pale, and the 
hurry of the preparations for the journey moved 
her so much that he felt it slightly flutter in 
his grasp. 

Jacob and Jane Willis both satsilent. With 
heads thrown slightly backward and closed 
eyes they communed with their own souls, 
seeking an assurance for their unusual journey. 
Fox was walking in the garden. He had his 
hat in his hand, and the sunshine brightened 
his long fair hair. His meditations were doubt- 
less holy and happy, for his face was calm and 
reverent, though his eyes were towards the 
boxwood and the flowers. Hannah Mettelane 
was ordering the breakfast, and the servants 
were packing the luggage of the travelers in 
the boot of the coach. No one was regarding 
the lovers; they were practically alone. 

“ My father will doubtless be home in a day 
or two, beloved; then I shall make every 
haste to overtake you.” 

“Thou must not put me before thy duty; 
but if thou canst wisely come”—and she turned 
slightly, and raised her eyes to him. 

He could not resist the something he saw in 
them. “ You hope, Olivia! You are happy!” 
And he lifted her face in his hands and kissed it. 

“ T love thee, Nathaniel. Love always hopes. 
I will keep thy memory to make my happiness 
with, dear one. And thou must not doubt. I 
think true love is a promise, and surely it is 
God’s good pleasure to give what he has 
promised.” 

“ My soul, I love you! I will love you for- 
ever.” 

“Thou knowest I love thee truly.” 

“ We have chosen each other out of all the 
world.” 

“T have chosen thee.” 

“You will be my wife ?” 

“T have told thee so.” 

“ But when?” 

“ That I know not. The rose blooms at its 
own hour; wouldst thou tear its beauty out of 
the bud? Love will grow to marriage, dear 
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one; but shall not love have the glory of its 
perfect hour?” 

“Can I love you more perfectly?” 

“T think thou canst—or thou couldst wait 
with more patience. If thou lovest me for 
eternity, there is all eternity to love mein. And 
this time is my father’s time. He asks me for 
the first and best of it. George Fox thinks that 
I may save his life. Few daughters have such 
honor given them. When my dear father is out 
of all trouble—” 

“ Then you will marry me?” 

“When thy father and mother are willing 
for our happiness, then I will be thy wife. I 
will love thee first of all, and best of all. I will 
honor thee with my whole soul, I will love thee 
perfectly because I so honor thee.” 

He saw her soul in her eyes ; it informed and 
vivified her face, her white slender throat, her 
small hands, until the flesh and blood grew 
translucent and ethereal. 

To pure-hearted young girls Heaven gives 
such transparent fleshly veils; they have no 
false or sinful thoughts to hide. But as the 
heart grows hard and insincere the soul puts 
on many veils, and the light within becomes 
darkness. Then flesh and blood is simple clay. 

When at length the hour of parting came 
he clasped her to his heart with passionate, 
sorrowful love. At this moment, with his 
tears upon her cheeks and his kisses on her 
lips, she would not wrong his love and hers 
with any pretenses. She suffered him to see 
that she wept and loved with him. She mur- 
mured sweet broken words of affection; with 
the long, long gaze of lingering love she 
watched his tall, dark figure till the green 
vault of the sycamores hid him from her view. 

Great emotion makes many men silent, al- 
most stern ; and Nathaniel quickly left Sandys, 
though Mistress Mettelane urged him to rest 
there for a little while. For Hannah was one 
of those women, sweet and homely as honey, 
who would draw the sting of all men’s sorrow 
into their own breast ; and she pitied the young 
man, hiding with such proud reticence his anx- 
ious love and grief. 

However, he consoled himself with the re- 
flection that the baron would certainly be home 
in a day or two. His affairs settled, there was 
nothing to delay him in London; and Na- 
thaniel raised himself in his stirrups and in- 
stinctively searched the horizon for the tall, thin 
figure he expected to see. The letter already 
received had made no mention of his return. 
“T have seen Cromwell, and Kelderby is quite 
released. I am in comfortable health.” That 
was all, and at the moment of their reception 
such words had seemed full of all content ; but 
now Nathaniel wished his father had added, 
“T take the road at once for the north.” 
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In the mean time Olivia pursued her pain- 
ful journey southward. The quaint old towns 
where they rested, or baited or changed horses, 
gave her a momentary interest, and Fox usu- 
ally took her for a short walk while they were 
necessarily delayed. But the whole moving 
drama of streets and lanes and of white roads, 
along which crept the great pack wagons with 
their smocked drivers and belled horses, af- 
fected her much as the phantasmagoria of a 
dream. Hour after hour she sat in silence, 
listening vaguely to the measured talk of Fox 
and Willis, or, with shut eyes, recalling the fair 
garden and house of Sandys, and the happy 
and sorrowful scenes with which they were 
blended. 

When she arrived in London she was suffer- 
ing much from headache and exhaustion. The 
last day of the journey had been an agonizing 
interval, which she had borne with closed eyes 
and lips. The men scarcely understood her 
sufferings, and Mistress Willis felt a slight scorn 
for the girl so much more easily wearied than 
herself—a woman of sixty years, Shereflected, 
as women usually reflect, upon the superiority 
of their generation and the decadence of the 
young people growing up at their side. 

They went to the Blue Boar Inn in King 
street, and for that night Olivia permitted every 
thought of love or sorrow to escape her. Her 
slight form succumbed to physical suffer- 
ing, her heart ached, she was soul weary; 
when the landlady left her alone in the 
darkish room she could have cried with joy 
for the simple relief of solitude. Weary and 
suffering, she laid her head down upon her 
pillow, and He gave his beloved sleep; sleep 
so deep and sweet and long that Fox became 
uneasy and asked the landlady to visit her 
guest. 

The dusty sunshine of the narrow, noisy 
street stole in through the crevices of the shut- 
ters and lay in golden bars across the great 
oaken bed. Its spotless linen looked mystically 
white in the gloom of the veiled day, and the 
sweet face at rest upon the pillow had the love- 
lier pallor of life held in the solemn pause 
of sleep deeper than the tide of dreams, The 
landlady walked softly to the bedside and stood 
looking at the sleeping girl. How exquisitely 
still was the breathing miracle! The small, 
bow-shaped mouth had the faintest smile ; the 
curtains of the eyes dropped their dark fringes 
on cheeks softly rounded and white with the 
warm shadowy white of a lily leaf. A band of 
sunshine turned the loosened hair into a glory. 
The small hands were lightly clasped, and, ly- 
ing on the snowy white of the linen, showed, 
like the face and throat, the duskish pallor 
of flesh and blood. All around the bed hung 
the scent of lavender, bringing thoughts of 
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warm, sunny gardens to wander about the silent 
sleeping-place. 

“ God bless the girl !” the woman whispered. 
“ I was once as young as she be”; and she 
softly drew the curtains so as to shade her from 
the light. But at the door she turned and took 
into her memory the dark, draped bedstead, 
with its soft, white interior, and the fair young 
sleeper in its dim, slumberous peace. 

The next day Olivia arose thoroughly re- 
freshed, and conscious of that spiritual exalta- 
tion which desires to face a crisis, and is strait- 
ened till its duty is accomplished. They went 
early in the day to Hampton Court, but Crom- 
well had gone to Westminster, so they were 
delayed for many hours. Indeed, Fox was ad- 
vising Olivia to return to the city until the 
morning, when the officer brought him into the 
Protector’s presence. He had not sent in Oliv- 
ia’s name lest the interview should be denied ; 
and when she entered with Fox the Protector 
looked up with considerable annoyance from 
the writing on which he was engaged. 

“ George Fox, you are come here complain- 
ing again. I know you are, and I will not 
suffer it.” 

“ Verily, Oliver, thy conscience tells thee 
the truth. Thou promised to bring in a bill 
putting faith before all forms. That would set 
free hundreds of good men, thy old compan- 
ions in arms, who now die daily for Christ’s 
sake.” 

Cromwell listened impatiently. “I will an- 
swer anon. Who may this maid be? Thy 
daughter ?” 

“She is a daughter of sorrow, and so thy 
daughter and my daughter and the daughter 
of all good men.” Then he looked at Olivia, 
and she stepped forward and said: 

“‘ My father is in the hands of those that hate 
him. I pray thee to see that he get justice.” 

Cromwell looked at her with piercing eyes. 
Her innocent yet resolute face, lifted so fear- 
lessly to him, touched his heart. But he was 
in that mood of being “weary in well-doing” 
into which the best men sometimes fall. He 
felt as if he had been kind and just and faith- 
ful all in vain. At that hour he was tired of 
doing good only to be unthankfully treated. 
So he considered the suppliant girl before he 
answered her. He saw that she was very 
lovely, and that her dress, though plain, was of 
the richest material. But he understood from 
her speech that she was a Quakeress, and 
like Joseph with his brethren, he hardened his 
face and spoke roughly to her, though the ir- 
repressible quiver of her closed mouth made 
his own mouth quiver in sympathy. 

“ Who is your father?” 
“ He is called Roger Prideaux.” 
“Roger Prideaux! I have heard of him 


























from Baron Kelder. Yes, I will tell you the 
truth; I have heard all concerning him. He 
will sit upon two stools, will he ? Then if he 
fall between them he only is to blame. Let 
the magistrates settle the business as seemeth 
right to them.” 

“ But thou must not bear the sword in vain. 
Thou must see that they who judge judge 
righteous judgment.” 

She looked confidently into his face ; but he 
shook his head and turned from her towards 
George Fox. 

Fox answered the movement. “Thou must 
listen, Oliver; for if thou listen not, thy con- 
science will give thee but a hard time of it. I 
know that of thee.” 

At this moment the door opened and Odi- 
nel Kelder entered. He came without cere- 
mony, having received such favor of Crom- 
well, and indeed being there that afternoon on 
an understanding of their mutual friendship. 

Cromwell turned to him instantly. “Come 
you here, Baron Kelder. Know you this man 
and this young maiden?” 

“ Mr. Fox is known to me, and I give him 
my hand gladly, knowing him also to be a 
good man. The young maiden I know not.” 

“T am the daughter of Roger Prideaux; and 
I have come here to speak with the man whom 
God has set over England, that he may try 
with his judgment whether my father be wor- 
thy of imprisonment or not.” 

“Truly, Roger Prideaux is a worthy man. 
I have said so to my lord general before this. 
Mercy, in his case, cannot err.” 

“T ask not for mercy; my father hath done 
nothing worthy of punishment. I ask,” and 
she looked straight into Cromwell’s eyes —“ I 
ask thee for justice. And thou canst not judge 
justly if thou wilt not hear the truth.” 

“ You are a brave maid, you are indeed ; and 
you shall tell me the truth, and I will see how it 
fits with what my friend Kelder hassaid before.” 

She looked then into Kelder’s face, and that 
moment the baron forgave his son for loving 
her. Beginning at that fatal day when John 
de Burg begged his life at her hand, she told 
Cromwell the whole story. The words came 
with the force of simple truth. No oath and 
no witnesses could have certified them as she 
herself did —her upright air, her clear eyes, 
her steady voice, her modest confidence. 

When she ceased speaking Cromwell turned 
to Baron Kelder, and Kelder said instantly, 
“TI believe that Mistress Prideaux has spoken 
no word that is not true.” And he looked so 
kindly at her that she had to drop her eyes 
to hide the mist of grateful pleasure that 
gathered there. But Cromwell answered: “This 
is a judgment very difficult, besides being a 
business that nearly concerneth all good men 
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that are loyal. I will take it into my own 
consideration.” 

“ That is the utmost of my desire. The Lord 
chose thee to judge this nation; truly, then, 7 
may put my confidence in thee.” 

“T think so, I do indeed! I will see that 
none do Roger Prideaux wrong, though I judge 
him not altogether innocent, for I fear that his 
heart hath hankered after the man Charles 
Stuart. But for you, little maid, the Lord hath 
given you wisdom and comeliness, and, I doubt 
not, a knowledge of himself. Come, I will take 
you to those who will refresh you, for you are 
weary, indeed you are; and I have daughters 
also,— four of them,— whom God knows I 
love with a most tender love.” 

All the sternness went out of his eyes, his 
face beamed; he stretched out his hand, and 
with a frank modesty Olivia laid her hand in 
it. As she did so she turned her pale, luminous 
face on Baron Kelder, saying: 

“Thou didst bear a true witness, I am thy 
loving debtor for it.” 

“ Nay,then, you must pay my son Nathan- 
iel in loving-kindness.” Cromwell had her left 
hand, she gave Kelder her right, and he bowed 
his head and touched the white palm with his 
lips, while Fox watched the little tableau with 
a gaze that had a blessing in it. 

In a few moments the Protector returned 
to his visitors, and his first words had an irrita- 
ble tone in them, “What is your concern 
now, George? You are ever a hard preacher.” 

The two greatest men of their day stood 
side by side, searching each other with glances 
that went beyond all visibles. “ My concern, 
Oliver, is no less than the lives of the two thou- 
sand Quakers in prison for conscience’ sake ; 
and if the question is too hard for thee,so much 
more the pity of it! If it be a cross—” 

“Talk you of the cross, as if a Quaker had 
a special bearing ofit! Itrownot. I also have 
crosses on the one side and the other, I am 
sure, And, also, better men than myself bear- 
ing burdens for England, with small thanks. 
Listen to this, and let Quakers learn therefrom 
the patience I wish they had, I am sure I do.” 

Then he took from: his pocket a letter and 
opened it with some passion. “ Here is a man 
that knew his calling from the first to this day. 
What man has discharged his duty better than 
Robert Blake? Has he not driven away the 
Dutch, and made Popish kings do right to 
Protestants, and the Pope himself pay 20,000 
pistoles good penance money, and taught 
justice to the deys of Tunis and Tripoli? —a 
hard lesson truly; and yet in the midst of all 
these triumphs he writes thus to me: he writes 
with tears, he does indeed, out ofa mind troubled 
and a body sick as ever was, yet withal as a 
man fearing God very bravely. I tell you the 
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Quakers are the’ Little-Faiths of their genera- 
tion, Tell them that, George, and also tell 
them what Robert Blake says in his weakness 
and triumph”; and he stood still and struck 
the paper with his right hand, before he read 
the words aloud: 


‘*My only comfort is that we have God to lean 
upon, although we walk in darkness and see no 
light —consoling myself in the mean time in the 
Lord, and in the firm purpose of my heart with all 
faithfulness and sincerity to discharge the trust re- 
posed in me. 


“T tell thee, George Fox, I myself have a 
service fullest of trials ever poor creature was 
set upon. The cross! The cross! Surely,'if we 
turn ourselves upwards or downwards, without 
or within us, everywhere the cross is always 
waiting.” 

“Thy words do not meet the witness of my 
conscience,” 

“George Fox, Quaker consciences are too 
troublesome. I protest they are. Under this 
pretense they will not fight, nor will they pay 
tithes, nor will they swear. So many scruples! 
Such bad principles! Such provokingly good 
practice! I know not—no, nor doth any other 
know—what is best to give them. I would 
they could at least suffer in silence. I say, 
suffer in silence.” 

“ Testimonies are required of them. Thou 
knowest well that there is not one instance in 
which even the weakest woman has denied or 
concealed her faith for fear of man’s scorn, or 
the torture of the flesh. Bear in thy mind, also, 
that many of these sufferers are thy old com- 
rades—fierce, strong, brave men, such as thou 
didst make them; yet when did any of them 
revenge himself? Verily, not one.” 

“If they would speak what any man might 
know! But this doctrine is full of hidden things 
— of mysticism.” 

“ Out of the steel ranks of thy own Ironsides 
havecomethe mystics of England. These men 
who have laid down their swords for Christ’s 
sake once followed thee through many a red 
lane of battle. And though God permitteth 
thee to be merciful, doubtless persecution is of 
his will. For’t is a deep plow, Oliver; it goes to 
the bottom ofa man’snature. It goes far below 
all dogma. It goes below even the senses and 
the appetites. It summons the soul to do bat- 
tle against the arm of flesh. Verily, I have 
seen the black heart of the sensualist burned 
clean and white in this fire.” 

“ Then, George, if it be such a fire of God’s 
kindling, I will not put it out. I will not, in- 
deed.” 

They had been walking as they talked to- 
gether, and had passed out of the smaller room 
into the great hall. Some one was at one of 
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the organs, and through all their conversation 
a soft fugue had kept up a mysterious and 
melodious dialogue. Suddenly there was an 
intrusion of metallic sounds, the clash of cym- 
bals and tinkle of triangles, and accompany- 
ing these the roll of a drum. Cromwell be- 
came silent and stood still listening. In some 
occult way the half-barbaric sounds carried 
each mind far off to lands near sunrising, and 
while the spell lasted a clear voice in musical 
recitative filled the hall: 

“ Belshazzar the king gave a great feast toa 
thousand of his lords.” 

With a white, stern face Cromwell heard, 
and then led the way back to the smaller room. 
He was strangely troubled. For a few min- 
utes he did not speak, and neither Fox nor 
Kelder felt any impulse to break the strained 
silence. The strong voice rising and falling to 
the ebb and flow of the tingling, rolling waves 
of sound was still faintly audible. Kelder stood 
as if listening to its echoes. Fox was listen- 
ing also, but not to any echo of mortal sound. 
Cromwell broke the pause in a voice that had 
a singular unreality about it. 

“*”T is beyond our knowing,” he said, “ where 
dreams come from ; yet,’t is beyond my doubt- 
ing that I dreamed last night of the king 
Belshazzar and the hand that wrote his death 
warrant. Verily, it is the unseen that terrifies 
us, Kelder. It was not the hand, but the hand 
being without the body, that froze the king 
and nobles with unearthly terror. Come, let us 
go and eat, for I am weary with many thoughts 
and cares.” 

They passed without further words into a more 
private part of the palace, and entering a room 
saw Olivia sitting between Bridget Ireton and 
Mary Fauconberg, the Protector’s daughters. 
The Lady Elizabeth Cromwell stood at the 
spread table, but her eyes were fixed upon 
Olivia, whose face had an expression of holy 
enthusiasm upon it. There was evidently an 
interruption; but no allusion was made to the 
circumstance until the whole party sat in the 
summer twilight. 

Then the Lady Cromwell said to her hus- 
band, “ My dear, your coming in prevented our 
full knowledge of the finest words ever I did 
hear; and I think Mistress Prideaux will do 
us all great service if she make us audience to 
them.” 

Every one looked at Olivia, and with a 
slightly heightened color she said, “They were 
the last words of James Naylor, who trul 
died for the truth, though men perceived it 
not for the veil of mortal frailty. Yet in the 
end God suffered him the glory and peace of 
his presence.” 

“ Naylor! The man was adjudged by the 
best in the land to bea blasphemer against God,” 
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answered Cromwell ; but his speech was slow 
and heavy. 

“The best in the land!” cried Fox. “ Were 
they indeed the appointed keepers of God’s 
honor ? Thou knowest better, Oliver. ’T was a 
matter of conscience, and belonged to God’s 
tribunal.” 

“ His claim was beyond humanity, George.” 

“His punishment was beyond humanity. 
Foolish women, led away by the marvelous 
beauty of his comely countenance and by the 
music of his eloquent tongue, gave him honor he 
never claimed. Doubtless he ran out foolishly 
into imaginations, but he said not that he was 
Christ ; only, that Christ dwelt within him. 
Such a word was too great to be carnally 
judged.” And Fox looked upward, as ifappeal- 
ing to the God of justice. 

“ God may pardon such judges, but I would 
surely mete them their own measure,” said 
Baron Kelder —“ the red-hot iron through 
the tongue and on the brow, and the six hun- 
dred and twenty lashes which tore the body 
till the flesh would scarce hold the vital or- 
gans. "TI was an infamy of cruelty fathered 
upon the God of mercy and the Lamb who 
taketh away the sins of-the world. And there 
was none to pity him.” 

“ Odinel Kelder, I was in close prison myself 
at the time. Had I been a free man I would 
have besought our kind Oliver for the mercy 
that is truly in his heart. I would have pleaded 
for James Naylor with both God and man.” 

“ He went too far, George, he did indeed ; 
and he deserved some punishment, he did; I 
say so. Yet truly I interfered, even to the 
checking of Parliament with stiff words, about 
James Naylor.” 

“ Well, then, he is now with God.” 

“T knew not that he was dead,” 

“Yea, gone away from all who loved and 
all who hated him and did him wrong. His 
end was in great peace, and in the passing over 
he breathed forth his soul in music; slowly, 
with his mutilated tongue, speaking the great 
words in his adoring soul. Olivia, let us hear 
the last thoughts of this blasphemer, whom the 
Parliament of England thought it did well to 
torture.” 

Then Olivia stood up, and resting one hand 
on Fox’s shoulder she repeated the hymn to 
which James Naylor dismissed his soul. 


There is a spirit which | feel that delights to do no 
evil, nor to revenge any wrong, but delights to 
endure all things in hope to enjoy its own in the end. 

It sees to the end of all temptations. 

As it bears no evil in itself, so it conceives none in 
thoughts to any other. 

If it be betrayed it bears it, for its a and 
spring is the mercy and forgiveness of > 

Its crown is meekness. 


(To be continued.) 
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Its life is everlasting love unfeigned. 

It takes its kingdom with entreaty and not with 
contention, and keeps it by lowliness of mind. 

In God alone it can rejoice, though none else re- 
gard it or can own its life. 

It is conceived in sorrow and brought forth with- 
out any to pity it. 

Nor doth it murmur at grief and opposition. 

It never rejoiceth but through suffering, for with 
the world’s joy itis murthered. 

I found it alone, being forsaken. 

I have fellowship therein with them who lived in 
dens and desolate places of the earth. 

Who through Death obtained the Resurrection, 
and Eternal Holy Life. 


To these majestic words Olivia’s sympa- 
thetic voice rose and fell in musical cadence. 
Her eyes sought heaven, and her face was like 
the glowing page of some holy book. Kelder 
kept back tears with difficulty, Oliver’s sorrow- 
laden eyes were cast down with the trouble 
in them, Fox’s face and attitude were that of 
triumphant rejoicing. But no one made any 
comments. Indeed, the first word spoken was 
irrelevant to the matter. 

“What name did George Fox call you by, 
little maid ?” 

“T am named Olivia.” 

“For this life we have the same name — 
Olivia.” He said the word slowly, with a lin- 
gering, gentle emphasis, “ My daughter, know 
you the secret, sacred name? the new name 
of His adoption?” They looked at each other 
steadily, as if seeing with that sight which cleav- 
eth flesh and blood and discerns spiritually. 

Then Cromwell dropped her hand and 
walked on to the terrace with Odinel Kelder, 
and the women bade Olivia and Fox fare- 
well, with all the pleasant confusion and iter- 
ated words that are the womanly conception of 
the rite. 

Olivia was exceedingly weary, but so up- 
held by the certainty of Cromwell’s interfer- 
ence in her father’s case that she did not 
desire to rest until she had written to Hannah 
Mettelane, in whose letter she put these few 
lines to Nathaniel : 


My Dearest Heart: This is to tell thee that all 
has gone well, and that we leave London for San- 
dys in two days. Mistress Caroline Peel and her 
daughter Sybil return in our company to the north. 
Nathaniel, know truly that all the space between 
us is full of loving thoughts for thee. I say thy 
name often, and whenever it passes my lips | kiss 
it on them for thee. To-day | saw thy father with 
Cromwell, and the meeting was pleasant, but | 
surely think that I shall see thee ere thou see him. 
For Cromwell stays him in London for love, but 
love so much stronger hastens me back to Sandys 
and to thee. So then, am | not as I have truly 
promised to be, ever thine Ouivia. 


Amelia E. Barr. 
















































THE SLAVE-TRADE IN THE CONGO BASIN. 


BY ONE OF STANLEY’S PIONEER OFFICERS. 
ILLUSTRATED AFTER SKETCHES FROM LIFE BY THE AUTHOR. 


WITH STANLEY. 


HE heart of Africa is being 
rapidly depopulated in conse- 
quence of the enormous death- 
roll caused by the barbarous 
slave-trade. It is not merely 
the bondage which slavery im- 
plies that should appeal to the 
sympathies of the civilized 
world; it is the bloodshed, 
cruelty, and misery which it 
involves. 

During my residence in 
Central Africa I was repeat- 
edly traveling about in the villages along 
the Congo River and its almost unknown 
affluents, and in every new village I was 
confronted by fresh evidences of the horrible 
nature of this evil. I did nat seek to witness 
the sufferings attendant upon this traffic in 
humanity, but cruelties of all kinds are so gen- 
eral that the mere passing visits which I paid 
brought me in constant contact with them. 

It is not alone by the Arabs that slave-raid- 
ing is carried on throughout Central Africa. 
With respect to slavery in the Congo Free 
State, the western limit of the slave-raiding 
operations of the Arabs is the Aruwhimi River, 
just below Stanley Falls, but intertribal slavery 
exists from this point throughout the State 
to the Atlantic Ocean. During my six years’ 
residence on the Congo River I saw but little 
of the Arabs, and therefore in this article I 
am detailing only my experiences bearing 
upon the subject of slavery among the natives 
themselves, 

I first went to the Congo in 1883, and trav- 
eled without delay into the interior. Arriving 
at Stanley Pool, I received orders from my 
chief, Mr. Henry M. Stanley, to accompany 
him up river on his little boat the 2” Avant. 
Stanley at that time was engaged in estab- 
lishing a few posts at important and stra- 
tegic points along the upper river. Lukolela, 
eight hundred miles in the‘interior, was one 
decided upon, and I had the honor of being 
selected by him as chief of this post. As 
no white man had ever lived there before, 
I had a great deal of work in establishing my- 
self. The position selected for our settlement 
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was a dense forest, and until now it had been 
more familiar with the trumpeting of elephants 
and the cry of the leopard than with human 
beings. At first the natives rather objected to 
my remaining at all, and stated their objections 
to Stanley. Said they: “We have promised 
to allow you to put a white man here, but we 
have been talking the matter over, and we 
have concluded it would be better to put your 
white man somewhere else. We, the assem- 
bled chiefs, have held a council, and have come 
to the conclusion that it is not desirable to 
have such a terrible creature in the district.” 
Stanley said: “ Why, what is there in him that 
you object to? You have never seen him.” 
(I had not yet landed, being at that time very 
sick and unable to leave the boat.) They 
said, “ No, we have not seen him, but we have 
heard about him.” Stanley then said, “ What 
have you heard about him?” They replied: 
“ He is half a lion, and half a buffalo; has 
one eye in the middle of his forehead, and is 
armed with sharp, jagged teeth; and is con- 
tinually slaughtering and devouring human 
beings. Is this so?” Stanley answered them, 
“T did not know that he was such a terrible 
creature; but I will call him, and let you 
judge for yourselves.” Upon my appearing 
this illusion was immediately dispelled, as, 
after suffering several days from an acute sick- 
ness, I really did not look very formidable or 
bloodthirsty. 

Here I lived for twenty months, the only 
white man, so that I had every opportunity of 
studying native character and customs, 
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In order to place before the reader a pic- 
ture of savage life untouched by civilization, I 
could hardly do better than lightly sketch a 
typical village at Lukolela as I have intimately 
known it. The whole district contains about 
three thousand people, the land occupied by 
them extending along the bank for two miles, 
the villages being dotted through this distance 
in clusters of fifty or sixty houses, The houses 
are built on each side of one long street or 
in open squares, They are roofed with either 
palm leaves or grass, the walls being com- 
posed of split bamboo. Some of these dwell- 
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ings contain two or three compartments, with 
only one entrance ; while others are long struc- 
tures, divided up into ten or twelve rooms, 
each with its own entrance from the outside. 
At the back of these dwellings are large 
plantations of banana trees ; while above them 
tower the stately palm trees, covering street 
and hut with their friendly shade. 

It isin the cool of the early morning that the 
greater part of the business of the village is 
transacted. Most of the women repair, soon after 
six, to their plantations, where they work until 
noon, a few of them remaining in the village to 
attend to culinary and other domestic matters. 
Large earthen pots, containing fish, banana, 
or manioc, are boiling over wood fires, around 
which cluster the young boys and girls and 
the few old men and women enjoying the 
heat until the warm rays of the morning sun 
appear. Meanwhile the fishermen gather up 
their traps, arm themselves, and paddle off to 
their fishing-grounds; the hunters take their 
spears or bows and arrows and start off to 
pick up tracks of their game; the village 
blacksmith starts his fire; the adze of the car- 
penter is heard busily at work; fishing and 
game nets are unrolled and damages ex- 
amined; and the medicine man is busy ges- 
ticulating with his charms. As the sun rises 
the scene becomes more and more animated; 
the warmth of the fire is discarded, and every 
department of industry becomes full of life — 
the whole scene rendered cheerful by the 
happy faces and merry laughter of the little 
ones as they scamper here and there engaged 
in their games. 
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WAR HORN AND OTHER MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


GRrris,| a lazy quietude prevails every- 
where. ‘Then all the shady 

# | nooks of the village are filled 
# | with groups who either sleep, 

| engage in conversation, or 
pass their time in_hair- 
| dressing or in attending to 
| some other toilet matter 
which native etiquette de- 
mands, such as shaving off 
eyebrows or pulling out eye- 
lashes — an operation which 
is also extended to all hairs on the face ex- 
cept those on the chin, which are plaited in 
the form of a rat’s tail. The closer the finger 
nails are cut, the more fashionable is it thought. 
At the finger ends the nails are cut down to the 
quick, and any one posing as either beau or 
belle always has some of the finger and toe 
nails pared entirely off. 

The midday meal is now eaten, the whole 
village assuming an air of calmness, broken 
only by the occasional bursts of boisterous 
mirth from groups engaged in discussing the 
merits of the native wine. 

All mankind have the same weakness in 
requiring at times drink stronger than water. 
Nature has provided the African with the 
juice of the palm tree, a most palatable bev- 
erage, resembling when fresh a very strong 
lemon soda, but intoxicating in its effects. 
It is obtained in the following way: the 
villagers in charge of this particular in- 
dustry climb the tree, trim away some of the 
leaves, and then bore three or four holes, 
about half an inch in diameter, at the base 
of the frond, to the heart of the tree. From 
each of these holes will flow each day about 
half a pint of juice, a small gourd being 
first placed to receive it. The contents of 
these gourds are collected every morning. 
This beverage is called by the natives mala/fu, 
and is well known to all European travelers as 
palm wine, 

Between three and four o’clock the village 
again resumes its air of activity, which is kept 
up until sundown. In this region, being close 
to the equator, the sun sets at six o'clock, 
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All tools are put away, and work is suspended. 
The fires are again lighted, mats are brought 
out and spread about, and the principal meal 
of the day is eaten; after which the natives 
gather around the fire again and talk over the 
events of the day and the plans for the future. 
The young people repair to the open places 
and indulge in their native dances until mid- 
night. 

This dancing at night is a sight to be 
remembered. ‘The performers arrange them- 
selves in circles and dance in time to the 
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beating of the drums, which is their only 
accompaniment, and occasionally break out 
into native songs. ‘The surrounding tropical 
scenery stands outlined in bold relief, the nearer 
trees occasionally catching the lurid light of 
the fires, which also strikes on the gleaming 
bodies of the dancers, making a violent con- 
trast of light and shade, the whole scene being 
rendered impressive by the wild but harmoni- 
ous music. 

At midnight, when all the villagers have 
retired to their huts, stillness reigns, broken 
only at times by the weird call of a strange 
bird, the cry of a prowling leopard or some 
other wild animal, and the varied sounds of 
tropical insects. 
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THE EFFECT OF SLAVERY. 

Tuis is a fair picture of the life carried on 
from day to day in a hundred Congo villages, 
and but for the existence of slavery it would 
continue undisturbed from one year’s end to 
another. It is the presence of the slave in the 
village that brutalizes the otherwise harmless 
and peaceful community. It is the baneful in- 
fluence that gives one man the power of life 
and death over the wretch he has purchased 
that impels the savage instinct to spill in exe- 
cutions and cere- 
monies the life-blood 
of the man, woman, 
or child he has ob- 
tained — perhaps in 
exchange for a few 
brass rods or two 
or three yards of 
Manchester cloth. 
Here at Lukolela, 
for instance, I had 
hardly settled down 
in my encampment 
when I was intro- 
duced to one of those 
horrible scenes of 
bloodshed — which 
take place frequent- 
ly in all the villages 
along the Congo, 
and which will be 
enacted so long as 
the life of a slave is 
counted as naught, 
and the spilling of 
his blood of as little 
account as that of a 
goat or a fowl. 

In this particular 
instance the mother 
of a chief having 
died, it was decided, 
as usual, to cele- 
brate the event with an execution. At the ear- 
liest streak of dawn the slow, measured beat 
of a big drum announces to all what is to take 
place, and warns the poor slave who is to be 
the victim that his end is nigh. It is very evi- 
dent that something unusual is about to hap- 
pen, and that the day is to be given up to some 
ceremony. The natives gather in groups and 
begin studiously to arrange their toilets, don 
their gayest loin-cloths, and ornament their 
legs and arms with bright metal bangles, all 
the time indulging in wild gesticulations and 
savage laughter as they discuss the coming 
event. Having taken a hasty meal, they pro- 
duce from their houses all available musical in- 
struments. The drums are wildly beaten as 
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groups of mén, women, and children form 
themselves in circles and excitedly per- 
form dances, consisting of violent con- 
tortions of the limbs, accompanied with 
savage singing and with repeated blasts of 
the war horns, each dancer trying to out- 
do his fellow in violence of movement 
and strength of lung. 

About noon, from sheer exhaustion, 
combined with the heat of the sun, they 
are compelled to cease; when large jars 
of palm wine are produced, and a general 
bout of intoxication begins, increasing 
their excitement and showing up their 
savage nature in striking colors. The 
poor slave, who all this time has been 
lying in the corner of some hut, shackled 
hand and foot and closely watched, suf- 
fering the agony and suspense which this 
wild tumult suggests to him, is now 
carried to some prominent part of the 
village, there to be surrounded and to re- 
ceive the jeers and scoffs of the drunken 
mob of savages. The executioner’s as- 
sistants, having selected a suitable place 
for the ceremony, procure a block of 
wood about a foot square. The slave is 
then placed on this, in a sitting posture; 
his legs are stretched out straight in front 
of him; the body is strapped to a stake _ 
reaching up the back totheshoulders, On 
each side stakes are placed under the arm- 
pits as props, to which the arms are firmly 
bound; other lashings are made to posts 
driven into the ground near the ankles 
and knees. 

A pole is now planted about ten feet in 
front of the victim, from the top of which 
is suspended, by a number of strings, a bamboo 
ring. The pole is bent over like a fishing-rod, 
and the ring fastened round the slave’s neck, 
which is kept rigid and stiff by the tension. 
During this preparation the dances are re- 
sumed, now rendered savage and brutal in the 
extreme by the drunken condition of the people. 
One group of dancers surround the victim 
and indulge in drunken mimicry of the con- 
tortions of face which the pain caused by this 
cruel torture forces him to show. But he has 
no sympathy to expect from this merciless 
horde. 

Presently in the distance approaches a 
company of two lines of young people, each 
holding a stem of the palm tree, so that an 
arch is formed between them, under which 
the executioner is escorted. The whole pro- 
cession moves with a slow but dancing gait. 
Upon arriving near the doomed slave all dan- 
cing, singing, and drumming cease, and the 
drunken mob take their places to witness the 
last act of the drama. 
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LOIN-CLOTH AND EXECUTIONER’S KNIFE AND HAT. 


An unearthly silence succeeds. The execu- 
tioner wears a cap composed of black cocks’ 
feathers ; his face and neck are blackened with 
charcoal, except the eyes, the lids of which 
are painted with white chalk. The hands and 
arms to the elbow, and feet and legs to the 
knee, are also blackened. His legs are adorned 
profusely with broad metal anklets, and around 
his waist are strung wild-cat skins. As he per- 
forms a wild dance around his victim, every 
now and then making a feint with his knife, a 
murmur of admiration arises from the assem- 
bled crowd. He then approaches and makes 
a thin chalk mark on the neck of the fated 
man. After two or three passes of his knife, 
to get the right swing, he delivers the fatal 
blow, and with one stroke of his keen-edged 
weapon severs the head from the body. 

The sight of blood brings to a climax the 
frenzy of the natives: some of them savagely 
puncture the quivering trunk with their spears, 
others hack at it with their knives, while the 
remainder engage in a ghastly struggle for the 
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possession of the head, which has been jerked 
into the air by the released tension of the sap- 
ling. As each man obtains the trophy, and is 
pursued by the drunken rabble, the hideous 
tumult becomes deafening; they smear one an- 
other’s faces with blood, and fights always spring 
up as a result, when knives and spears are 
freely used, The reason for their anxiety to 
possess the head is this: the man who can 
retain that head against all comers until sun- 
down will receive a present for his bravery 
from the head man of the village. It is by 
such means that they test the brave of the 
village, and they will say with admiration, 
speaking of a local hero, “He is a brave 
man; he has retained two heads until sun- 
down.” 

When the taste for blood has been to a cer- 
tain extent satisfied, they again resume their 
singing and dancing while another victim is 
prepared, when the same ghastly exhibition is 
repeated. Sometimes as many as twenty slaves 
will be slaughtered in one day. The dancing 
and general drunken uproar is continued until 
midnight, when once more absolute silence 
ensues, in utter contrast to the hideous tumult 
of the day. 

I had frequently heard the natives boast of 
the skill of their executioners, but I doubted 
their ability to’ decapitate a man with one blow 
of the soft metal knives they use. I imagined 
they would be compelled to hack the head 
from the body. When I witnessed this sicken- 
ing spectacle I was alone, unarmed, and ab- 
solutely powerless to interfere. But the mute 
agony of this poor black martyr, who was to 
die for no crime, but simply because he was a 
slave,— whose every piteous movement was 
mocked by frenzied savages, and whose very 
death throes gave the signal for the unrestrained 
outburst of a hideous carnival of drunken sav- 
agery,— appealed so strongly to my sense of 
duty that I decided upon preventing by force 
any repetition of this scene. I made my reso- 
lution known to an assembly of the principal 
chiefs, and although several attempts were 
made, no actual executions took place during 
the remainder of my stay in this district. 
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A FEW words are necessary to define the po- 
sition of the village chiefs as the most impor- 
tant factors in African savage life ; especially 
as in one way or another they are intimately 
connected with the worst features of the slave 
system, and are responsible for nearly all the 
atrocities practiced on the slave. 

The so-called chiefs are the head men of a 
village, and they rank according to the num- 
ber of their warriors. The title of chieftain is 
not hereditary, but is gained by one member 
of a tribe proving his superiority to his fellows. 
The most influential chief in a village has nec- 
essarily the greatest number of fighting men, and 
these are principally slaves, as the allegiance 
of a free man can never be depended upon. A 
chief’s idea of wealth is—slaves. Any kinds 
of money he may have he will convert into 
slaves upon the first opportunity. Polygamy 
is general throughout Central Africa, and a 
chief buys as many female slaves as he can af- 
ford, and will also marry free women— which 
is, after all, only another form of purchase. 


MODES OF TORTURE. 


ALL tribes I have known have an idea of 
immortality. They believe that death leads 
but to another life, to be continued under the 
same conditions as the life they are now lead- 
ing; and a chief thinks that if when he enters 
into this new existence he is accompanied by 
a sufficient follow- f 
ing of slaves he will 
be entitled to the 
same rank in the 
next world as he 
holds in this. From 
this belief emanates 
one of their most 
barbarous customs 
— the ceremony of 
human sacrifices 
upon the death of 
any one of impor- 
tance. Upon the 
decease of a chief, 
a certain number 
of his slaves are 
selected to be sac- 
rificed, that their 
spirits may accom- 
pany him tothe next 
world. Should this 
chief possess thirty 
men and _ twenty 
women, seven or 
‘ eight of the former 
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of the latter will suffer death. The men are 
decapitated, and the women are strangled. 
Whena woman isto be sacrificed she is adorned 
with bright metal bangles, her toilet is care- 
fully attended to, her hair is neatly plaited, and 
bright-colored cloths are wrapped around her. 
Her hands are then pinioned behind, and her 
neck is passed through a noose of cord; the long 
end of the cord is led over the branch of the 
nearest tree, and is drawn taut at a given signal; 
and while the body is swinging in mid-air its 
convulsive movements are imitated with sav- 
age gusto by the spectators. It often happens 
that a little child also becomes a victim to this 
horrible ceremony, by being placed in the grave 
alive, as a pillow for the dead chief. These 
executions are still perpetrated in all the vil- 
lages of the Upper Congo. 

But the life of the slave is not only forfeited 
at the death of the chief of the tribe in which 
fate has cast his lot. Let us suppose that the 
tribe he is owned by has been maintaining an 
internecine warfare with another tribe in the 
same district. For some reason it is deemed 
politic by the chief to bring the feud to an end, 
and a meeting is arranged with his rival. At 
the conclusion of the interview, in order that 
the treaty of peace may be solemnly ratified, 
blood must be spilled. 

A slave is therefore selected, and the mode 
of torture preceding his death will vary in dif- 
ferent districts. In the Ubangi River district 
the slave is suspended head downwards from 
the branch of a tree, and there left to die. But 
even more horrible is the fate of such a one 
at Chumbiri, Bolobo, or the large villages 
around Irebu, where the expiatory victim is 
actually buried alive with only the head left 
above the ground. All his bones have first 
been crushed or broken, and in speechless 
agony he waits for death. He is usually thus 
buried at the junction of two highways, or by 
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the side of some well-trodden pathway lead- 
ing from the village; and of all the numerous 
villagers who pass to and fro, not one, even if 
he felt a momentary pang of pity, would dare 
either to alleviate or to end his misery, for 
this is forbidden under the severest penalties. 


HOW THE NATIVES ARE ENSLAVED. 


THE varying fortunes of tribal warfare fur- 
nish the markets with slaves whose cicatri- 
zation marks show them to be members of 
widely differing families and distant villages. 
But there are some tribes, and these the 
most inoffensive and the most peaceful, whose 
weakness places them at all times at the 
mercy of their more powerful neighbors. 
Without exception the most persecuted race 
in the dominions of the Congo Free State are 
the Balolo tribes, inhabiting the country 
through which the Malinga, Lupuri, Lulungu, 
and Ikelemba rivers flow. I may here men- 
tion that the prefix “Ba” in the language of 
these people implies the plural; for instance, 
Lolo would mean one Lolo— Ba-lolo signify- 
ing Lolo people. These people are naturally 
mild and inoffensive. Their small, unprotected 
villages are constantly attacked by the power- 
ful roving tribes of the Lufembé and Ngombé. 
These two tribes are voracious cannibals. 
They surround the Lolo villages at night, 
and at the first signs of dawn pounce down 
upon the unsuspecting Balolo, killing all the 
men who resist and catching all the rest. 
They then select the stronger portion of their 
captives, and shackle them hand and foot to 
prevent their escape. The remainder they 
kill, distributing the flesh among themselves. 
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A SLAVE-SHED., 


As a rule, after such a raid they form a small 
encampment ; they light their fires, seize all the 
bananas in the village, and gorge upon the 
human flesh. They then march over to one of 
the numerous slave-markets on the river, where 
they exchange the captives with the slave-trad- 
ers of the Lulungu River for beads, cloth, brass 
wire, and other trinkets. The slave-traders 
pack the slaves into their canoes and take them 
down to the villages on the Lulungu River 
where the more important markets are held. 
Masankusu, situated at the junction of the Lu- 
puri and Malinga tributaries, is by far the most 
important slave-trading center. The people 
of Masankusu buy their slaves from the Lu- 
fembé and Ngombé raiders, and sell them to 
the Lulungu natives and traders from down 
river. The slaves are exhibited for sale at 
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A CAPTIVE, 





Masankusu in long sheds, or rather under 
simple grass roofs supported on bare poles. It 
is heartrending to see the inmates of one of 
these slave-sheds. They are huddled together 
like so many animals. 


IN THE SLAVE-SHED, 


THE accompanying pictures, from sketches 
which I took at Masankusu, will give some 
idea of the suffering which is endured by cap- 
tives in numberless slave-markets. They are 
hobbled with roughly hewn logs which chafe 
their limbs to open sores ; sometimes a whole 
tree presses its weight on their bodies while 
their necks are penned into the natural prong 
formed by its branching limbs, Others sit from 
day to day with their legs and arms maintained 
in a fixed position by rudely constructed 
stocks, and each slave is secured to the 
roof-posts by a cord knotted to a cane 
ring which either encircles his neck 
or is intertwined with his woolly hair. 
Many die of pure starvation, as the 
owners give them barely enough food 
to exist upon, and even that they 
grudge them. These hungry creatures 
form indeed a truly pitiable sight. 
After suffering this captivity for a short 
time they become mere skeletons. All 
ages, of both sexes, are to be seen: 
mothers with their babes; young men 
and women ; boys and girls; and even 
babies who cannot yet walk, and whose 
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mothers have died of starvation, or perhaps 
been killed by the Lufembé. One seldom sees 
either old men or old women; they are all 
killed in the raids: their marketable value being 
very small, no trouble is taken with them. 

Witnessing groups of these poor, helpless 
wretches, with their emaciated forms and sunk- 
en eyes, their faces a very picture of sadness, it 
is not difficult to perceive the intense grief that 
they are inwardly suffering; but they know too 
well it is of no use to appeal for sympathy 
to their merciless masters, who have been ac- 
customed from childhood to witness acts of 
cruelty and brutality, so that to satisfy their in- 
satiable greed they will commit themselves, or 
permit to be committed, any atrocity, however 
great. Even the pitiable sight of one of these 
slave-sheds does not half represent the misery 
caused by this traffic—homes broken up, 
mothers separated from their babies, husbands 
from wives, and brothers from sisters. When 
last at Masankusu I saw a slave woman who 
had with her one child, whose starved little 
body she was clutching to her shrunken breast. 
{ was attracted by her sad face, which beto- 
kened great suffering. I asked her the cause 
of it, and she told me in a low, sobbing voice 
the following tale: 

“T was living with my husband and three 
children in an inland village, a few miles from 
here. My husband was a hunter. Ten days 
ago the Lufembé attacked our settlement ; my 
husband defended himself, but was overpow- 
ered and speared to death with several of the 
other villagers. I was brought here with my 
three children, two of whom have already been 
purchased by the traders, I shall never see 
them any more. Perhaps they will kill them 
on the death of some chief, or perhaps kill 
them for food. My remaining child, you see, 
is ill, dying from starvation; they give us 
nothing to eat. I expect even this one will be 
taken from me to-day, as the chief, fearing lest 
it should die and become a total loss, has of- 
fered it for a very small price. As for myself,” 
said she, “they will sell me to one of the 
neighboring tribes, to toil in the plantations, 
and when I become old and unfit for work I 
shall be killed.” 

There were certainly five hundred slaves ex- 
posed for sale in this one village alone. Large 
canoes were constantly arriving from down 
river, with merchandise of all kinds with which 
they purchased these slaves. A large trade is 
carried on between the Ubangi and Lulungu 
rivers. The people inhabiting the mouth of the 
Ubangi buy the Balolo slaves at Masankusu 
and the other markets. They then take them 
up the Ubangi River and exchange them with 
the natives there for ivory. These natives buy 
their slaves solely for food. Having purchased 
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slaves they feed them on ripe bananas, fish, 
and oil, and when they get them into good 
condition they kill them. Hundreds of the 
Balolo slaves are taken into the river and dis- 
posed of in this way each month. A great 
many other slaves are sold to the large villages 
on the Congo, to supply victims for the execu- 
tion ceremonies. 

Much life is lost in the capturing of slaves, 
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A LUFEMBE SLAVE-HUNTER 


and during their captivity many succumb to 
starvation. Of the remainder, numbers are 
sold to become victims to cannibalism and 
human sacrifice ceremonies. There are few 
indeed who are allowed to live and prosper. 


CANNIBALISM. 


CANNIBALISM exists among all the peoples 
on the Upper Congo east of 16° E. longitude, 
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and is prevalent to an even greater extent 
among the people inhabiting the banks of the 
numerous affluents. During a two-months’ 
voyage on the Ubangi River I was constantly 
brought into contact with cannibalism. The 
natives there pride themselves upon the num- 
ber of skulls they possess, denoting the number 
of victims they have been able to obtain. I 
saw one native hut, around which was built 
araised platform of clay a foot wide, on which 
were placed rows of human skulls, forming a 
ghastly picture, but one of which the chief 
was very proud, as he signified by the admir- 
ing way he drew my attention to the sight. 
Bunches of twenty and thirty skulls were hung 
about in prominent positions in the village. | 
asked one young chief, who was certainly not 
more than twenty-five years old, how many 
men he had eaten in his village, and he an- 
swered me thirty. He was greatly astonished 
at the horror I expressed at his answer. In 
one village again, as I had bought a tusk of 
ivory, the natives thought perhaps I might 
buy skulls, and several armfuls were brought 
down to my boat within a few minutes. 

I found trading somewhat difficult on this 
river, as the standard of value on the Ubangi 
was human life — human flesh. I have been 
asked on several occasions to barter a man 
for a tusk of ivory, and I remember that at 
one village the natives urged me to leave one 
of my boat’s crew in exchange for a goat. 
“ Meat for meat,” they said. I was repeatedly 
invited, too, to help them fight some of the 
neighboring tribes. They said, “ You can take 
the ivory, and we will take the meat ”— mean- 
ing, of course, the human beings who might 
be killed in the fight. The more unfriendly of 
them would frequently threaten that they would 
eat us, and I have no doubt they would have 
done so had we not been strong enough to 
take care of ourselves. 

During my first visit to the upper waters of 
the Malinga River cannibalism was brought 
to my notice in a ghastly manner. One night 
I heard a woman’s piercing shriek, followed 
by a stifled, gurgling moan; then boisterous 
laughter, when all again became silent. In 
the morning I was horrified to see a native 
offering for sale to my men a piece of human 
flesh, the skin of which bore the tribal tattoo 
mark of the Balolo. I afterwards learned that 
the cry we had heard at night was from a 
female slave whose throat had been cut. I 
was absent from this village of Malinga for ten 
days. On my return I inquired if any further 
bloodshed had taken place, and was informed 
that five other women had been killed. 

While in the Ruki River at the beginning of 
this year, I was furnished with another proof 
of the horrible fate of the slaves. At Esengé, 
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a village near which I stopped to cut wood 
for my steamer, I heard ominous beating of 
drums and outbreaks of excited mirth. I was 
informed by one of the natives from the vil- 
lage that an execution was taking place. To 
my inquiry whether they were in the habit of 
eating human flesh, he replied, “ We eat the 
body entirely.” I further asked what they did 
with the head. “ Eat it,” he replied ; “ but first 
we put it in the fire to singe the hair off.” 

There is a small river situated between the 
Ruki and the Lulungu, called the Ikelemba. 
At its mouth it is not more than 140 yards 
wide. Its waters are navigable for 140 miles, 
and it flows through the land of the Balolo. 
In proportion to its size it supplies more slaves 
than any other river. By looking on the map 
it will be seen that the Ikelemba, Ruki, and 
Lulungu run parallel to one another. Thelarge 
slave-raiding tribes inhabit the land between 
these rivers, and bring their slaves to the near- 
est market, whether on the Ikelemba, Ruki, or 
Lulungu. 


LOCAL SLAVE-MARKETS. 


THERE are clearings at intervals all along 
the banks of the Ikelemba, where on certain 
days are held small local markets for the ex- 
change of slaves. As one travels up stream 
small settlements are passed more and more 
frequently, and fifty miles from the mouth all 
the country on the left side of the river is 
thickly populated. It is noticeable that the 
villages are all on the left side of the river, 
the opposite side being infested by maraud- 
ing and roving tribes who would raid any set- 
tlement made on their banks. All the slaves 
from this river are Balolo, a tribe which is 
easily recognizable by the exaggerated tattoo 
marked on the forehead, side of the temples, 
and chin. 

During my ten-days’ visit to this river I met 
dozens of canoes belonging to the country at 
the mouth of the Ruki River and the Bakuté 
district, whose owners had come up and bought 
slaves, and were returning with their purchases. 
When traveling from place to place on the river 
the slaves are, for convenience, relieved of the 
weight of the heavy shackles. The traders al- 
ways carry, hanging from the sheaths of their 
knives, light handcuffs, formed of cord and 
cane. 

The slave when purchased is packed on the 
floor of the canoe in a crouching posture with 
his hands bound in front of him by means of 
these handcuffs, During the voyage he is 
carefully guarded by the crew of standing 
paddlers; and when the canoe is tied to 
the bank at night the further precaution is 
taken of changing the position in which the 
hands are bound and pinioning them behind 
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his back, to prevent him from endeavoring to 
free himself by gnawing through the strands. 
To make any attempt at escape quite impos- 
sible, his wrist is bound to that of one of his 
sleeping masters, who would be aroused at his 
slightest movement. 

In one canoe which I noticed particularly 
there were five traders, and their freight of mis- 
erable humanity consisted of thirteen ema- 
ciated Balolo slaves, men, women, and little 
children, all showing unmistakably by their 
sunken eyes and meager bodies the starvation 
and the cruelty to which they had been sub- 
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of their natures, and their peaceful, trusting 
disposition, that they easily fall a prey to the 
degraded and savage hordes in their district. 
They have artistic taste and mechanical inge- 
nuity, and make exquisitely woven shields and 
curiously shaped and decorated spears and 
knives. They are exceedingly intelligent, faith- 
ful, and, when properly officered, brave. 


IN THE FAR INTERIOR. 


For many months I traveled on the Upper 
Congo and its affluents and had on several 
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jected. These slaves are taken down to the 
large villages at the mouth of the Ruki, where 
they are sold in exchange for ivory to the 
people in the Ruki or the Ubangi district, 
who buy them to supply some cannibal orgy. 
A few, however, are sold about the district, 
the men to be used as warriors, and the 
women as wives; but compared with the 
numbers who suffer from the persecution of 
the slave-raiders, few indeed ever live to 
attain a secure position of even the humblest 
kind in a village. 

The wretched state of these Balolo has al- 
ways saddened me, as intellectually they are 
a grade higher than the tribes surrounding 
them; and it is really owing to the gentler fiber 
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occasions to defend myself against the hos- 
tility of the natives. My crew consisted of fif- 
teen men, the greater part of whom were 
Balolo, and I was never deceived by them. 
When first I engaged them they came into 
my hands in the rough. They were sav- 
ages, some of them cannibals; but they 
are of a very malleable nature, and with a 
policy of firmness and fair play I was able 
to convert them into devoted and faithful 
servants. 

As evidence of what can be done by gain- 
ing the confidence of the natives, through a 
policy of firmness and fairness, I think I may 
safely quote my experience at the Equator 
Station. I remained there for nearly a year, 
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with only one Zanzibari soldier ; 
all the rest of my people were 
natives I had engaged from the 
neighboring villages. I wassur- 
rounded on all sides by power- 
ful people, who, had _ they 
wished, could easily have 
overcome me and pillaged 
my post. But not the slight- 
est act of hostility or of an 
unfriendly nature was 
ever attempted, and I 
felt just as secure 
amongthemas Ido 
in the city of Lon- 
don or NewYork. 
It is true the na- 
tives had noth- 
ing to gain by 
molesting me, 
and they were 
intelligent 
enough to per- 
ceive that fact. 
In reality, my 
presence was, 
to a great ex- 
tent, benefi- 
cial to their 
interests, I 
had _ cloth, 
beads, look- 
ing - glasses, 
spoons,cups, 
and trinkets, 
and these 

I exchanged 
with them ; 
every now 
and then I 
would _or- 
ganize a lit- 
tle hunt af- 
terelephants 
or hippopot- 
ami; and 
as my part 
in the con- 
sumption of 
either of 
these ani- 
mals was a 
very small 
one, most of 
the meat I 

~ gaveawayto 
the natives. 
My life dur- 
.- ing my stay 
at the Equa- 
tor Station 
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was a pleasant one. The people were of a 
happy and gay disposition; all were friendly 
and talkative. They would sit for hours and 
listen most attentively to my tales of Europe, 
and their intelligent questions proved them to 
be possessed of keen understanding. There is 
no more attentive audience in the whole world 
thana group of African savages, if you canspeak 
their language and make yourself understood. 
When I was tired of talking to them, I would 
ask them questions concerning their manners, 
customs, and traditions. As I was much im- 
pressed by their cruelty, I always made a point 
of expressing my abhorrence of it, and have 
even told them that one day I should strike a 
blow for the slave. My audience on such oc¢a- 
sions consisted principally of slaves, and these 
poor wretches were always much gratified to 
hear my friendly opinions towards themselves. 
My arguments, I could see, often appealed 
strongly to the chiefs themselves, as I asked 
them: “Why do you kill these people? Do 
you think they have no feeling because they are 
slaves? How would you like to see your own 
child torn away from you and sold into slav- 
ery, to satisfy the cravings of cannibalism, or 
to be executed?” ‘They even said, some of 
them, at the time, that they would not hold 
any more executions. These executions did 
take place, but in a secret manner, and all news 
of them was kept from my ears until some time 
afterwards, when I learned of them from my 
own men. But I would have been unable to 
prevent the carrying out of such a ceremony 
with the force I had at my disposal in a single 
Zanzibari soldier ! 


SOME BARBAROUS CUSTOMS. 


I REMEMBER one execution which took 
place, the details of which I learned afterwards. 
It was to celebrate the death ofa chief who had 
been drowned while on a trading expedition. 
As soon as the news of his death was brought 
to the village, several of his slaves were tied 
hand and foot and lashed down into the bot- 
tom of a canoe. The canoe was then towed 
out to the middle of the river at night; holes 
were bored in it, and it was allowed to sink 
with its human freight. When we are able to 
prohibit the terrible loss of life which the 
children of to-day are compelled constantly 
to witness, more humane feelings may develop 
themselves, and surrounded by healthy in- 
fluences they will, unspoiled by at least open 
exhibitions of cruelty, grow into a far nobler 
generation. 

Natives suffering at the hands of the slave- 
traders have repeatedly asked me to help them. 
At Malinga, where human flesh was offered 
me for sale, the assembled chiefs voted me 















































































several tusks of ivory if I would live among 
them and defend them against the Lufembé, 
and enable them to resist the persecutions they 
were exposed to from the neighboring tribes, 
who were continually making raids into their 
districts, capturing their people. They said: 
“ Weare being starved to death. We can make 
no plantations, because when our women visit 
them they are caught, killed, and eaten by 
the crafty Lufembé, who are constantly prowl- 
ing around and taking away any stragglers 
they may see.” One old chief, Isekiaka, told 
me that already from time to time twelve of 
his women had been stolen from him, and 
several of his children. Indeed, so wretched 
is the condition of the people on the upper 
reaches of the Malinga that numbers of them 
have been driven by the Lufembé from their 
plantations on the mainland, and are actually 
compelled to live on the river in miserable 
huts, the floors of which are supported on 
piles. From these dwellings they suspend their 
nets, and as the river is full of fish, they subsist 
almost entirely on the produce of their hauls. 
This has given rise to a curious state of things; 
for, as the. Lufembé grow only manioc, and 
have more roots than are sufficient for the 
tribe, they are only too glad to exchange these 
for fish caught by their victims. And so when 
a market is held an armed truce is declared, 
and Lufembé and Malinga mingle together 
and barter, with their products held in one 
hand and a drawn knife ready in the other. 

It can be readily imagined that the inces- 
sant persecution which the natives are suf- 
fering renders them cruel and remorseless. 
Throughout the regions of the Malinga they 
become so brutalized by hunger that they eat 
their own dead, and the appearance of one 
of their villages always denotes abject misery 
and starvation. I have repeatedly seen young 
children eating the root of the banana tree, 
vainly endeavoring to obtain some kind of 
nourishment from its succulence. That they 
are able to exist at all is a mystery. Every 
living object they are able to obtain is accepted 
as food ; different kinds of flies, caterpillars, and 
crickets are all eaten by these people. 

When one has lived for some time in Cen- 
tral Africa, one comes to understand the little 
impression that acts of the most atrocious and 
wanton cruelty make on the savage mind. Sur- 
rounded from childhood by scenes of blood- 
shed and torture, their holidays and great 
ceremonies marked by massacres of slaves, 
the mildest and most sensitive nature becomes 
brutalized and callous; and if this is so with 
the free, what must be the effect upon the 
slave, torn when a child from its mother, per- 
haps at the age of two years, and even in its 
infancy compelled to suffer privation. If indeed 
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this child runs the gaunt- 


let of cannibalism and 
execution ceremonies, it 
can hardly be expected 
that he will sympathize 


with any suffering. 


The people on the 
lower part of the 
Upper Congo sel- 


dom practice slave- 
raiding. It is only 
when we come to 
the Bakuté dis- 
trict that we are 
brought much in 
contact with it. 
The large villages 
around Stanley 
Pool,— Chumbir1, 


Bolobo, Lukolela, , 


Butunu, Ngombé, 
Busindi, Irebu,— 
Lake Mantumba, 
and the Ubangi 
River all rely 
principally upon 
the Balolo tribes 
for their slaves. All 
these villages ex- 
cept Stanley Pool 
are daily making 
human sacrifices, 
either in connec- 
tion with the death 
of some chief or 
for some _ other 
ceremonial reason. 
Any kind of com- 
merce transacted 
in this part of 
Africa only in- 
creases the blood- 
shed, because the 
native’s ambition 
is to get as many 
slaves as possible 
around him; and 
when he sells a 
tusk of ivory or 
any other article 
he devotes nearly 
all of the cloth, 
brass wire, and 
beads which he 
obtains in ex- 
change to the pur- 
chase of fresh 
slaves. Sothat he 
is surrounded by 
numerous women 
and warriors dur- 
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TWO OF 


MY CREW. 


ing his lifetime, and has his importance signal- 
ized at his death by the execution of about 
half the number of his people. 


SUPPRESSION OF SLAVERY. 


I FREQUENTLY talked with these people, 
and explained to them the iniquity of slavery ; 
but they argued: “ We have a great deal of hard 
work in our trading expeditions to obtain these 
slaves; why should we leave them all behind 
us for others who have not worked ? We have 
bought them, they are our slaves, and we have 
a right to do what we like with them.” 

The ceremony of execution, with its attend- 
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ant brutality, ought to be, and can be, stopped. 
The bloodshed is even greater to-day than 
when Stanley first saw these people in 1877; 
the reason being, as I have before mentioned, 
that contact with white men has made them 
richer, and has enabled them to obtain more 
slaves. ‘The great powers of the civilized world 
are now discussing the antislavery movement, 
and if such discussions should result in some 
united action directed towards the suppression 
of the trade in the interior, there are a few 
peculiar features which might be 
turned to advantage. 

First, and most important, this 
traffic is not complicated by reli- 
gious fanaticism of any kind. 

Second, Vhese people are dis- 
united; every village of fifty or 
sixty houses is independent of its 
neighbor, and small family wars 
are continually taking place. 

Third. There is nothing so 
convincing to the African savage 
as physical superiority. 

Now all these points are in favor 
of the antislavery movement. 

The absence of religious fanati- 
cism, the disunited condition of 
the natives, and their acknow- 
ledgment of physical superiority 
ought to be taken advantage of, 
and always borne in mind when 
plans for the suppression of the 
slave-trade and its attendant 
barbarism are projected. In my 
opinion, it will be some years be- 
fore the slave-trade carried on by 
the Arabs can be _ successfully 
grappled with, but there is no rea- 
son why any delay should occur 
in striking a blow at the inter- 
tribal trade. 
cewnple . The Congo Free State has 

4 moved a step in the right direc- 

tion by establishing near Stanley 

Falls an intrenched camp, with 

the object of forming a barrier to keep the 
Arabs, with their Manyema banditti, east of 
that position. Every country in the world 
should support the State to effect this object, 
as it will play a most important part in the 
history of Central Africa. When Stanley left 
Wadelai the Mahdists were already there. If 
these hordes join with those at Stanley Falls 
it will require most strenuous efforts to save 
the whole Congo Basin from their devas- 
tations. While we are still able to keep the 
Arabs east of the Falls, no time should be 
lost in eradicating the existing bloodshed 
west of that point. It is a big work, but 
it is a duty which the civilized world owes to 
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the helpless slave. Although black, and a 
savage, still he is a human being. It should 
always be remembered that the suppression 
of slavery in Africa does not mean merely 
striking the fetters from the limbs of the slave ; 
its end is not only the substitution of paid for 
forced labor, but also the relief of enslaved 
humanity throughout all these regions from a 
lite of unspeakable horror, from tortures that 
only the savage African can invent, and from 
a certain and violent death. 

From Banana Point to Stanley Pool slavery 
does exist, but of such a mild character that 
when operations are actually begun Stanley 
Pool should be the starting-point. If half a 
dozen fast boats were placed on the river at 
Stanley Pool, each armed with twenty black 
soldiers, officered by two or three Europeans 
who had proved by their past services that 
they were capable of dealing with the ques- 
tion, and if such a force had the recognition 
of the civilized powers and was allowed to 
strike a blow at the evil, thousands of human 
lives would be saved. 

These boats would be continually moving 
about the river, and those in command would 
begin by making a careful study of local 
politics. They would have to convince the 
natives of their determination to stop these 
diabolical ceremonies of bloodshed. The na- 
tives should be warned that any villages which 
in the future were guilty of carrying out such 
ceremonies would be most severely punished. 
Some of the better-disposed native chiefs would 
have to be bought over to the side of the 
white man. Spies should be engaged all over 
the district, so that a boat on arriving would 
immediately hear of any execution that was 
about to take place or that had taken place ; 
and I would suggest that any village which still 
continued these acts of cruelty, after having 
been fairly and fully warned, should be attacked, 
and a severe example made of the principal 
offenders. A few such punishments would soon 
have a most salutary effect. These operations 
I should recommend to be carried on between 
Stanley Pool and the Falls. Posts should also 
be established in commanding positions to 
control the mouths of the slave-raiding rivers. 
Each point should be supplied with a boat 
such as I have recommended for the lower 
river. Other stations should be established in 
the center of the slave-raiding district. Slaves 
at the time in the markets might be redeemed 
and placed in some settlement, where they 
could be trained as soldiers or learn some use- 
ful craft. I have, whenever it was possible, 
purchased the redemption of slaves, and on 
the completion of such purchase have always 
taken the precaution to place in the freed- 
man’s hand a paper to the effect that he had 
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been redeemed by me from slavery, and that 
the expedition I represented would make a 
specified payment per month while he re- 
mained in its service. 


EFFECT OF LIBERATION, 


IT was curious to observe the different effects 
that the announcement of such a redemption 
had on slaves freed so unexpectedly. As a 
rule, the bewildered man would go from 
one to another of my boat’s crew, asking 
all sorts of questions as to the meaning of 
the ceremony. What was to be his fate ? 
Was he to be exchanged for ivory? or was 
he to be eaten? And it would take some 
time and patience to explain to him, after 
his first surprise was over, the full import of 
the paper I had placed in his possession. 
Others, more intelligent, would immediately 
understand the good fortune that had _ be- 
fallen them; and it was strange to see the 
startling change in the expression of their 
countenances, which a moment before be- 
tokened nothing but unresisting acquiescence 
in their miserable destiny, and to note their 
inert and weary bodies, which seemed at once 
to become erect and vigorous when released 
from the degrading fetters. 

After having bought all the slaves which 
were exposed for sale, warning should be 
given that any attempt to purchase human 
beings for slavery would be the signal for 
war, and that the purchasers would be severely 
punished, 

The most important part of the movement 
is to convince the slaves of our earnestness 
and sincerity. I feel confident that should oper- 
ations be carried on in the way thus suggested 
most satisfactory results would ensue. 

The reason for the native villages being 
disunited is, that there seldom exists a chief 
strong enough to form a combination. This 
weakness should be taken advantage of, and 
capable white men might, through their per- 
sonal influence, unite the tribes under their lead- 
ership. Sooner or later the Arabs at Stanley 
Falls will have to be battled with. At present 
they remain there, not because the white 
men will not allow them to come lower down, 
but because they are in the center of such 
a rich field, and they know that by coming 
down the river they must rely entirely on their 
canoes, as roads in the interior are few and 
far between, owing to the swampy nature of 
the land. They would also have the populous 
and warlike districts of Upoto, Mobeka, and 
Bangala to fight against, which would not be 
so easily overcome as the small scattered ham- 
lets around Stanley Falls, which at present 
they are continually persecuting. 
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All the natives on the 
Upper Congo, quite up 
to the limits at present 
reached by the Arabs, 
should be controlled as 
much as possible by 
Europeans. They should 
be combined together 
under Europeans, so that 
when the time arrives 
that the Arabs decide to move west they 
would be met at their frontiers by a barrier 
of well-armed and resolute natives. 

The slave-trade of to-day is almost entirely 
confined to Africa. ‘The slaves are caught and 
disposed of in that continent, and the number 
of those who are shipped to Turkey and other 
parts are indeed few compared with the enor- 
mous traffic carried on in the interior. We have 
the authority of Stanley and Livingstone and 
other explorers concerning the iniquity existing 
in the eastern portion of Equatorial Africa. 
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HE mistake was Maria’s, 
not mine. Maria had but 
lately left Hungary for 
Venice, and, like me, was 
still learning Italian, but 
with this difference: she 
picked up hers from the 
one man-servant of the 

establishment — poor, much-scolded 
Giovanni with the curly hair and the 
rings twinkling in his ears, who helped 
her to make the beds; from unscrupulous 
gondoliers who, in the hall below and on the 
water-stairs without, wrangled with the trav- 
elers they brought to the fension ; from the 
American artists who lived in the upper rooms 
and who talked a hybrid Venetian with a 
strong Western accent; in fact, from any- 
body and everybody who came and went in 
the Casa Kirsch. But I made less of my op- 
portunities, and learned mine only from an old 
Italian master who arrived every day with ad- 
mirable punctuality just as I knew the giants 
on the clock-tower in the Piazza were ham- 
mering three, and who was announced as reg- 
ularly by a loud knock on my door and Ma- 
ria’s. cry, “The Herr Maestro, Signora /” so 
that now it is by that name I always think of 
him. 

Lena, Maria’s sister, who knew her Venice 
well and English into the bargain, introduced 
me to him. She took me one morning along 
the Riva, where fishing-boats, kept at home 









In India we have an example of what de- 
termination and resolution can accomplish ; as 
the inhuman ceremonies of the suttee, car of 
Juggernaut, infanticide, and the secret soci- 
ety of the Thugs have all been suppressed by 
the British Government. ‘The opportunities for 
reaching the center of Africa are yearly im- 
proving. Since Stanley first exposed to the 
world’s gaze, in 1877, the blood-stained history 
of the Dark Continent, rapid strides have been 
made in opening up that country. The work 
for Africa’s welfare so determinedly pursued 
by Livingstone has been most nobly carried 
on by Stanley, and the rapid progress which 
is at present taking place is due entirely to 
Stanley’s efforts. A great obstacle has always 
existed between the outside world and Central 
Africa, in the stretch of unnavigable water 
between Matadi and Stanley Pool. The rail- 
way now being constructed will overcome 
this difficulty. 

E. J. Glave. 
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by gray and threatening skies, were moored in 
a long line, their brown nets hung up, their 
white woolly dogs on guard; past St. Mark’s, the 
guides waiting for spring and its crop of tour- 
ists; under the arcades where early Venetians 
were already drinking coffee at Florian’s ; then 
by Bauer’s, through an endless labyrinth of 
calli, wp and down bridges, over dull canals, 
into a little sleeping campo. All the green 
blinds of the windows overlooking it were 
closed; no one was in sight; but when at a 
house if possible more deeply sunk in slum- 
ber than the others, she picked out one of the 
bells and pulled it; it raised a muffled jang- 
ling, and the door opened itself slightly and 
slowly in the mysterious Venetian fashion. 
We pushed by it to a narrow dark passage 
on the first landing, but still no one appeared 
to ask our business. We called, but there was 
no answer. Somewhere, not far off, children 
were drearily chanting what sounded like the 
multiplication table, and that was the only 
sign or sound of life. It was so dark we could 
not see where to turn; but presently, just as we 
thought to go down and ring again, a servant 
came and showed us into a front room, where 
there was a bed in one corner, two chairs, and 
a table. It was forlornly poor and bare and 
cheerless. There was no need to open the 
closet-door to discover the family skeleton; it 
had established itself in the best room. The 
servant was quickly followed by her mistress, 
a tall, dark woman, middle-aged, with grayish 
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hair loosely twisted about her neck, and a hun- 
gry, calculating look on her thin, pale face. 

Her husband was out, but he would return 
soon, Lena translated; the Signora must wait, 
and she gave me a chair. There was quite a 
new light in her eyes when Lena spoke of my 
proposed lessons. ' 

And then the children’s voices stopped in 
the distance, and a younger woman —the 
daughter of the other. I soon found out— 
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ALONG THE RIVA. 


joined us. There was the same eager look in her 
equally thin, pale face, the same light in her 
eyes, when she heard the reason for my visit. 
The room was very gloomy with its drawn blinds 
on this dull morning, and though I am not sure 
I really looked to see what mother and daughter 
wore, it seemed to me their clothes were as gray 
and colorless as I felt their lives must be. 

I had just succeeded in explaining that I 
was not /uglese but Americana, an explanation 
one makes to one’s advantage in Italy, when 
the Herr Maestro arrived. He was an elderly 
man, about sixty-five perhaps, short and thin, 
and stooping a little from the shoulders. His 


gray hair was carefully brushed to hide his 
baldness, there was a touch of color in his clean- 
shaven cheeks, and a gray mustache hid his 
mouth. He wore a long brown overcoat, fas- 
tened its entire length, and trimmed at the 
neck and wrists with broad bands of black as- 
trakhan. Later, in the pitiless sunshine that 
streamed from across the lagoon into the 
pension windows, I could see that this coat 
was elaborately darned about the pockets and 
the buttonholes, that the astrakhan was worn 
and in places threadbare, and that the great 
old-fashioned brown cravat holding up his high 
standing collar was faded and soiled. But in 
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the dim twilight of his own room these details 
were lost, and as he came in, a high silk hat 
in his hand, a cane jauntily held under his arm, 
he had quite the air of a man about town. 
He greeted me with gracious, old-fashioned 
courtesy,and his bow went far to counterbalance 
the shabbiness of his surroundings. He spoke 
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looked relieved, for they knew every time I saw 
him would put a few francs into his poor, 
patched pockets. 

That very afternoon our lessons began, and 
they continued for many months with the regu- 
larity that was so greatly to the credit of the 
Herr Maestro. It was still early in the season, 





““WILL MADAME HAVE THE 
a fairly fluent French, and in it he placed him- 
self unreservedly at my service. In all our ar- 
rangements about lessons my pleasure seemed 
to be his one concideration. When it came to 
the question of his charge for a daily lesson of 
an hour, [ fancied I detected a little eagerness 
in his manner, but it was gone in a moment. 
Madame must suit her own interests and con- 
venience in all these matters, he declared. He 
might have been a friend volunteering to guide 
me through the channels of the lagoons, rather 
than a master engaged to pilot me through the 
intricacies of the Italian grammar. He could 
not come at the hour I named, because he was 
then in attendance on the daughters of a count- 
ess, and somehow he made it seem as if his 
coming to me from such very distinguished 
patrons was an additional favor. 

And yet all the time his wife and daughter, 
neither of whom spoke French, kept looking 
from my face to his with their pathetic, hungry 
eyes, as if their very life depended on my de- 
cision. They seemed to understand that the 
a rivederci, which I ventured upon in hopes it 
was the proper thing to say, meant that I ex- 
pected to see the Maestro again; and they 
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'O RECITE THE VERB?” 


and there were so few people in the pension 
that we usually had the lesson in the parlor, 
where it was pleasant in the afternoons with the 
sun shining in at the windows. From the table 
where I sat I could see a great stretch of blue 
lagoon, and crossing it now a tawny red or 
orange sail, now a long black gondola. I 
remember I used to think it not the least of the 
Herr Maestro’s virtues that he could keep me 
awake at this hour, when nearly everybody was 
napping in Venice. The tap, tap of the slippers 
over the bridge just below ceased for a while ; 
the gondoliers’ cries were stilled ; and I knew 
that many were sleeping in their gondolas, and 
that all along the Riva men were stretched full 
length, dreaming in the sun. But when the les- 
son was almost at an end, from over the 
water would come the bugle of the soldiers 
on the homeward way from daily drill in the 
Lido, followed by the noise of their disem- 
barking and marching, and the sleepers awake ; 
and under the window again rose the familiar 
cries and clamor without which nothing is 
done in Venice. 

Only once the Herr Maestro failed me, and 
that was on a day when the rain was falling in 
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torrents, and the angry wind was sweeping the 
deserted Riva and the gray lagoon, and it 
seemed as if the deluge had come. All the 
fishing-boats were at home, lining the Riva, 
and the little canal by our house, and pulled up 
under the bridge. By evening it was so wet 
that, instead of going, as was our custom, with 
Inglehart,! the artist from upstairs, for dinner 
to the Antica Panada, and for paper and coffee 
to the Café Oriental, we had our supper in the 
big kitchen of the pension, while the family 
ate theirs at another table, the cook at still 
another, and poor Francesco stood in one 
corner with his plate on the dresser. It was 
no wonder the Herr Maestro staid in his 
dreary rooms when even the fishermen and 
their dogs found it too wet to venture out of 
their little canvas cabins. 

When I saw how shabby the Maestro was, 
for all his brave assumption of elegance, and 
I remembered the hungry faces at home, I 
asked him when he would prefer my paying 
for my lessons. He had shown such indiffer- 
ence about this part of our bargain at first 
that I felt a delicacy about bringing him the 
money andsaying, “ Here is in advance for the 
first week,” as I should have done. He dis- 
missed the subject with a fine, large wave of the 
right hand. Madame must not trouble about 
such trifles; at the end of the first week, if Ma- 
dame chose; or of the first month, that would 
be better still; or just as Madame was leaving. 
Ah! that indeed would be best of all. “ And 
now will Madame do me the favor to recite 
the verb ‘to have’ ?” 

After this it was not easy to return to the 
subject, and during one week, while I struggled 
with verbs, we never mentioned it. But at the 
end of that time, on a Saturday it was, just be- 
fore he came, the Padrona knocked at my door. 
She hoped the Signora would pardon her, but 
yesterday the Maestro had borrowed of her 
ten francs, promising to pay with the money 
from the lessons. And so would the Signora 
kindly say when she paid the Maestro ?—the 
Padrona would then know when the little mat- 
ter could be settled. This made me less fear- 
ful of offending the Maestro’s dignity, and at 
once upon his arrival I explained that on con- 
sideration I decided it would be best to pay 
at the end of every week, and I handed him 
the first instalment. 

“ As Madame wishes,” he said, with an ex- 
pressive shrug, as he pocketed the money. 

Had he realized how much I was going to 
learn from him, he would have felt justified in 
making an extra charge. At first I let him 
have his own way, knowing it would help me 


1 This is not meant for plagiarism; I know whom 
Mr. Howells meant by Inglehart, and I mean the 
same man. 
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to have mine when the time came. He had 
pronounced theories about teaching, and, 
with due deference to his position as master, 
I consented to cover sheet after sheet of 
paper with verbs passive and active, verbs 
regular and irregular, and to conjugate them 
aloud. 

“And Madame, she is quite well?” was 
always the beginning of the lesson. Then 
would come out his snuff-box. “And now 
will Madame have the goodness to recite the 
verb she wrote yesterday ?” 

“T have,” or “I am,” or “I love,” I would 
begin, while he nodded, and tapped his sat- 
isfaction on his snufi-box. Not until the last 
person of the last tense, however, would he 
open it and reward himself with a well-earned 
pinch. 

“ Ach! but Madame’s memory, it is mar- 
velous! and Madame’s progress!” 

It was pleasant to listen to his praises, and 
in Venice, where it is difficult to force one’s 
self to great effort, the verbs were soothing. 
But the second week I brought to my lesson 
the books I wished, for certain reasons of 
my own, to translate. It was nonsense, the 
Herr Maestro said, to try to read for many 
weeks to come. Madame was a credit to 
him as a pupil, but Madame herself would 
doubtless admit she had still much to learn. 
And again, these little books were all in the 
Venetian dialect, and none but the vulgar 
would speak Venetian. When he saw, how- 
ever, that I was determined, “ As Madame 
wishes,” he said, and without further delay 
we fell to work. 

The books in question were volumes of 
Bernoni’s admirable collection of fairy tales, 
songs, and legends. They seemed childish to 
the Maestro; my desire to read them to him 
was but another folly of the forestieri. But . 
it was funny to see how interested he became 
despite himself. He began to enjoy the hour 
with them so much that often he staid ten or 
fifteen minutes after his time to finish one story 
or to read another. Some days, indeed, it was 
half-past four, or nearer five, when he bowed 
low at the door and gave me the never- 
failing “ Allow me to salute you, Madame.” 
And then, too, he found that, though I could 
not speak, I could understand, Italian, and, 
unconsciously almost, he dropped his French. 
The stories and songs, foolish as they were, 
constantly reminded him of strange things he 
had heard, strange things that had happened 
to him. As often as not the afternoon reading 
became an afternoon talk. And now it was 
amusing to hear the Maestro in his excite- 
ment speaking pure Venetian—the Venetian 
that belonged to the vulgar. The soft ghe ze 
was as often in his mouth as in that of a gon- 
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dolier, or as in the mouths of the girls chatter- 
ing about the wells in the little campz. 

It was in the course of these talks the Maes- 
tro taught me so many things he had notagreed 
to teach. In the first place, he told me much 
about himself. He was not a Venetian, but 
an Austrian. He had, however, as a boy loved 
Italian, and that at a time when to study or to 
speak it was a criminal offense in his country. 
He was, when quite young, a schoolmaster, 
but once it was discovered he was secretly 
studying the hated language, he was banished. 
He came immediately to Venice, where he had 
married and had lived ever since. “ One could 
live in the old days, Signora, There was money 
to be made. But now it is different. It is al- 
most impossible to find the bread to put in 
one’s mouth. My daughter has a school for 
children, but, body of Bacchus! what does 
she make? Sixty or sixty-five francs a month, 
barely enough to pay the rent. The little money 
I make, it goes to pay a debt. My one son 
has a misery in his head; it is years since he 
could work. My other son is a schoolmaster 
in Cioza. It isa good position: he makes 3000 
francs a year; but he has no economy, and his 
wife is a good-for-nothing.” 

This was the first time he had ever hinted 
at his poverty. When he rose to go home he 
hesitated a minute, and then: “ Will the Sig- 
nora pardon me if I ask a favor? Could the 
Signora perhaps kindly pay me for a week in 
advance ? It would be a very great conven- 
ience.” 

It was Friday afternoon, just a week since 
he had borrowed money from the Padrona. 
I do not know why, but it suddenly struck me 
that it is on Saturday the lottery is drawn. 

Another day we spoke of religion. The Herr 
Maestro had very positive opinions. Monks 
and priests and churches were nothing to him, 
but, soul of a pig! he believed in God and in 
future rewards and punishments. It was a fine 
sermon the cardinal had preached on Easter 
Sunday in St. Mark’s, It was a pity the Sig- 
nora did not hear it. Body of Bacchus! It 
was logical and learned. A people governed 
without religion, the cardinal declared, never 
prospered, and the government must look to 
the future, when they would have to regret 
their present system of secular education, “ It 
is true, Signora,” — and here he lowered his 
voice and looked cautiously around the room,— 
“and there are other things the government 
will have to regret!” And it seemed that 
under the threadbare coat of the modest Herr 
Maestro there beat the heart of a patriot. He 
was a red republican ; and, the ice broken, he 
had no further hesitation in confiding his re- 
publicanism to me. But he was very careful. 
There was always the same lowering of his 
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voice, the same look around the room; and if, 
by any chance, some one came in, he would 
stop abruptly and return to Bernoni. 

What treason we used to talk in the sun- 
light! It is all very well for rich people, this 
present government, he used to say, but it is 
terribly hard for the poor. Here in Venice the 
millionaires, they make more money; the poor, 
they starve. If the people did not love the 
queen so they would think the Piedmontese 
worse than the Austrian. It was from the 
Maestro I first heard of the widespread dis- 
content throughout Italy, now breaking out 
in conspiracies led by army officers, now in 
the rebellion of students. It was from him I 
first heard of the wretchedness of the peasants 
of Lombardy. They are paid twenty or thirty 
centimes a day, perhaps, for working in the 
fields ; they can afford to eat nothing but po- 
lenta, and bad polenta at that; they cannot 
buy wine, but must drink the polluted water 
that runs by their miserable huts. And what 
was the result, would the Signora know? They 
go mad, and are shut up— yes, shut up by hun- 
dreds — in theisland of San Lazzaro. And when 
the Signora goes by, she can hear the yells 
of these poor mad creatures, these human 
beings like ourselves, Signora, but starved into 
madness ! 

I remember the afternoon he told me the 
story of this wretchedness—a story I have 
since learned to be but too true. The spring 
was yet young in Venice, and through the 
open window came in the soft sea air blown 
from the Adriatic over this very island of San 
Lazzaro, rising, a fair spot in the lagoon, for 
the greater pleasure of the tourist. The Maestro 
would not let me forget that even the sunshine 
of Venice has its dark shadows. 

I confess I grew very fond of this patriotic, 
tender-hearted Herr Maestro, whom I strongly 
suspected of being half starved himself. But 
no poverty could subdue the love of freedom 
that of old had set him to the study of Italian 
in a land where this study was a state offense. 
He made such a brave fight, too, against his 
troubles. I used to watch him sometimes 
when, our lesson over, he sauntered down 
the Riva towards the public gardens, his cane 
under his arm, his hands in his pockets, with 
all the jauntiness of a Venetian Beau Nash. 
And with me his manners never lost their 
princely elegance, their gentle courtesy, not- 
withstanding the habit into which he speedily 
fell of borrowing money on Fridays. 

For before long the question was, not whether 
I should offer him money for my lessons, but 
whether I should refuse to lend him all he asked 
for. That fine, large wave of the hand that 
seemed so impressive meant nothing after all. 
As soon as he had asked for money the first 


























time, he found no further difficulty. The next 
Friday it was for two weeks in advance 
he begged the Signora would oblige him, and 
the next Friday it was for a month in advance. 
Then he began to borrow ten francs, twenty, 
thirty at a time, and always on Fridays. Now 
in Italy, the worst of it, where money is con- 
cerned, is that you are always suspecting the 
people of trying to cheat you. They are not dis- 
honest, but they have their own way of doing 
business, and they think the forestieri come to 
their country for no other reason than to be 
fleeced. Two or three little remarks of the 
Maestro made me believe he shared this gen- 
eral impression. He told me wonderful tales 
of rich Jnglesi walking along the Riva and 
dropping gold pieces into the extended hands 
of chance beggars. And so, when he himself 
took to borrowing from me, I was careful to 
explain that I was really not any better off than 
he—thatI, too, worked for my living. Then, 
when he gave no sign of giving up this bad 
borrowing habit, I made a feint of consulting 
J . “T must go and ask my husband,” | 
would say, as I left him to go upstairs. 

“Don’t you think perhaps he’s only another 
fraud?” I would ask J , with exemplary 
caution. 

“T’m sureof it,” J would answer; “but, 
poor old fellow, he ’s so old! Any way, give 
it to him just this once.” 

And so our lessons went on until the time 
came for me to leave Venice. On my last Fri- 
day I was sitting in my room, when, about 
eleven in the morning, there was a timid knock 
at the door. 

“ Avanii,” said I, for I had profited by my 
studies. 

The door opened, and in came the Herr 
Maestro. Never before had he announced 
himself so unceremoniously ; never before had 
he arrived before three, the appointed hour. 

He was so grieved to come early, but very 
important business would occupy him in the 
afternoon. Would I, perhaps, for this once, 
take my lesson in the morning ? 

I was not very busy, so I put up what I was 
at, and got out my Bernoni. We began without 
delay to read some Chioggian songs. I noticed 
the Maestro was not very attentive. He did 
not correct me once; he did not help me in 
my translation from the Chioggian into French. 
Presently he shut the book. “ Signora,” he 
said, “ I must speak, I am in so great trouble.” 
And he turned to me with tears in his eyes, 

“ What is it?” I asked, for it was sad to see 
my poor, brave Maestro give up at last. 

“ Oh, it is money ! ” he answered ; “ that aw- 
ful debt — three thousand francs! If I do not 
pay it, Signora, I shall be lost. My family will 
be turned out upon the streets.” 
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Now for me to give him, then and there, 
three thousand francs was an impossibility, 
even had I felt inclined to do so, I thought 
it the truest charity to tell him this at once. 
“Why not go to your son in Chioggia?” I 
suggested. 

He took out his old blue handkerchief and 
wiped his eyes. “ Signora,” he said, “ I am so 
tired of my life. I am so old, I often wish I 
could die. It would be a happiness if death 
would come to-day!” 

It was pitiful to see him in his trouble, and 
yet in the midst of my pity I could not stifle 
a certain doubt of which, truth to say, I was 
ashamed. 

“T dare not go home if I have nothing to 
take with me,” he went on. “I know it is too 
much to ask the Signora to relieve me of all 
my troubles, but five or ten francs, some little 
sum, perhaps she would give me. Even that 
would be something.” 

“ T must ask my husband first,” I said, trying 
to steel myself. “ He will be home soon,” 

“ But the Signor will be angry perhaps?” 
he urged. 

I knew too well I could assure him he had 
nothing to fear on this score, and we went on 
with the songs, his poor hand trembling as he 
turned the pages, his voice breaking as he 
talked. 

Presently J——— came in. I at once told him 
the Maestro’s story. As the latter did not 
understand a word of English, we could speak 
freely. 

“What do you think?” said I, as I fin- 
ished. “Do you suppose it ’s all true?” 

“The lottery ’s drawn to-day, and there ’s 
to be fombola in the square on Sunday,” he 
answered, saying exactly what was in m 
mind, It certainly was a strange fact that it 
was always at the end of the week the Maes- 
tro’s debt was so pressing. 

“ Of course it would be more sensible not 
to give him anything until we asked the 
Padrona about him,” I said. 

“ Of course it would,” said J-——. 

“It’s hard to refuse, is n’t it?” I added. 

“ Yes,” agreed J ; “and he’s so old. 
If he does lose it right off, no great harm ’s 
done.” And he got out his purse, 

Well, we gave him a few francs ; few enough 
if the old man really was borne down with the 
burden that made death seem a great good 
to him, more than enough if they were to be 
played away on unsuccessful numbers. 

He got up without a word, the poor Herr 
Maestro, but tears were in his eyes and on his 
cheeks. He went over to J , took his hand 








and kissed it, then came to me and kissed 
mine. Still silent, he turned and went out of 
the room. 
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It is not pleasant to have your hand kissed 
by a man whose hair is gray, and whose shoul- 
ders are bent, and for whom you have done 
nothing. We went out on the little balcony, 
and looked after him as he walked up the 
Riva in the sunshine. All his jauntiness had 
come back again; his hands were in his pock- 
ets, his cane under his arm. Was he going to 
the wife whom he could now more easily face, 
or to the familiar little shabby office with the 
numbers upon the wall ? 

The next day, Saturday, J and I and 
Inglehart, and one or two others, made a long- 
talked-about journey to Chioggia, and there 
was no lesson. Sunday was always a holiday 
for the Herr Maestro and his pupils. 

It was early Sunday afternoon when we began 
to hear the tap, tap of many slippers over the 
bridge, and gay voices, and much laughter; 
and when we went out we found all the pretty 
girls with their faces turned towards St. Mark’s. 
Five and six in a row, they were walking arm- 
in-arm with no heavy water-buckets to carry. 
Their long hair, if possible more elaborately 
braided than usual, and wound round andround 
their heads, was unhidden by bonnet or hand- 
kerchief, and their bright shawls were draped 
gracefully about them. The Apollo-like loaf- 
ers, with their coats thrown over one shoulder, 
their big hats over the opposite ear, and their 
thick curls and twinkling earrings, were mag- 
nificently moving in the same direction. A 
certain number of foreigners were abroad in 
the land. All the fruit-stalls, with their golden 
piles of oranges, were reaping a copper har- 
vest. Here a crowd had gathered about the 
toothless, blindfolded seer, who all that spring 
was prophesying about Naples and the cholera, 
so that her “ Una volta soltanta perre Napoli” 
came to be yelled by the small boys before 
she could prophesy it herself; and there sol- 
diers and gondoliers and groups of women 
were watching a family of acrobats. But the 
gaiety was at its height in the square. A band 
was playing at the end near the Piazzetta; the 
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tombola-stand was set up in the center; in 
front of the Quadri and Florian’s tables and 
chairs had been brought out, and half of Venice 
seemed to be drinking coffee and eating ices. 
Those who could not find or afford tables were 
walking up and down, and as the crowd grew 
larger and larger, people kept falling into the 
ranks, until a regular procession was formed, 
its two detachments coming and going with an 
order and regularity the little blue-coated sol- 
diers might have done well to emulate in their 
daily march up the Riva. 

Before the afternoon was over, by good 
chance we secured a table; and there, over a 
cup of coffee, we listened to the music and 
watched the people. What a row they all made, 
from the Baralow-wow — as we only knew it 
— of the Venetian newsboy and the candeti / 
caramei / cries, to the sthinguethkeithkatola 
(this is phonetic spelling) of the match-boys 
and the “ Lo Times! Lo Standard, L’ultima 
edizione del Nei gark Her-r-r-ald, Signore !” 
of the superior newsvender. It was now almost 
time for the tombola to be drawn, and on 
every side men and women were holding 
little bits of paper in their hands, and others 
selling these papers passed, making bargains 
as they went. Once and again in the proces- 
sion we saw the Herr Maestro, jauntier than 
ever, his wife on one arm, his daughter on 
the other. 

At last the music stopped; everybody pressed 
around the tombola-stand ; there was a silence 
unbroken, save now and then, when, as the 
numbers were shown, there was a great shout, 
and the lucky holders rushed up the steps, 
flourishing their papers. But the Maestro was 
not among them. 

Was he in the square simply because relief 
from his most pressing needs made a holiday 
possible to him ? or had he staked his little all 
and lost ? 

We were to leave Venice on Tuesday; my 
last lesson was for Monday. He never came. 
I never knew. 

Elisabeth Robins Pennell. 




















BY THE DIRECTOR-GENERAL 


a HE Paris Universal Exhi- 

4) bition of 1889 has just 
% scored a success so bril- 
| liant and so immense that 
the question must needs 
be asked whether it would 
be wholly prudent, apart 
“J from any consideration of 
utility, to attempt to repeat, anywhere, before 
the lapse of a long interval, an international 
enterprise of this nature. Many years must 
pass before the ineffaceable souvenir of what 
has just been accomplished can become 
dimmed ; and there is reason to fear that the 
sumptuous and unexampled setting of the cel- 
ebration of 1889 would in itself be an obstacle 
to the success of any other exhibition that it 
might be sought to organize sooner than the 
beginning of the coming century. No country 
of Europe, at least, displays any disposition to 
try the experiment. 

But here we have the United States of 
America apparently resolved to set at once at 
defiance and at rest the doubt which I have 
expressed as to the fate of any exhibition 
which might be decided upon in the near fu- 
ture. Discussion is warm as toa universal and 
international exhibition to be opened in 1892 
either at New York or at Chicago. I acknow- 
ledge that the Americans are the only people 
who could find justification for making an at- 
tempt so audacious, for the position of America 
is exceptional. 

The Americans are a youthful people ; they 
possess neither an art of their own nor a his- 
tory. Yet they have won for themselves a 
rank and an influence so great that every one 
of us desires to learn to know them better, 
despite the ocean and distance. Already I 
hear numbers of my compatriots express their 
intention to cross the Atlantic upon the occa- 
sion of the exhibition in the United States — 
a journey to which their business affairs and 
their normal humor for traveling would never 
have persuaded them. And what people are 
saying in France they will soon be saying 
everywhere. 

The first piece of advice that I take the lib- 
erty of giving to the organizers of the exhibi- 
tion of 1892 is, that they shall aim at novelty 
and at the extraordinary, but without neglect- 
ing due order and method. They will thus 
keep themselves in accord with the character- 
istics of their nation, which is a new one in the 
company of civilized nations —a nation which 
is extraordinary in the development, so swift 
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as to make the brain reel, which it has suc- 
ceeded in giving to its economic and social 
progress ; a nation which proves that it pos- 
sesses a practical spirit by the implacable logic 
of its conceptions and its acts. 

Exhibitions, as they were conceived forty 
years ago by those great thinkers and great 
utilitarians, Michel Chevalier, Prince Albert, 
Cobden, Henry Cole, and Le Play, had as 
their object the bringing together of men and 
of things, whereby it was held that they would 
reveal the chief industrial and scientific gains 
made throughout the world, and would enable 
men of action and friends of progress every- 
where to understand one another better than 
mere correspondence or the reciprocal notori- 
ety of their achievements could render possible. 
At that time the great avenues of communica- 
tion by rail and by steam navigation were not 
yet open under such conditions of speed and 
of cheapness as we enjoy to-day; the philo- 
sophic programme of these creators and or- 
ganizers of the first great universal exhibitions 
had thus an immediate and direct application. 

Little by little, and in proportion to the 
gradual obliteration of distance, the true char- 
acter of such exhibitions became modified ; 
they no longer abounded in revelations; it 
became their object to supply an effective, a 
palpable, an eclectic compendium of all the 
manipulations recognized as truly useful and in 
the spirit of progress which had been accom- 
plished, whether in the domain of the arts or 
in that of pure or applied science, during the 
interval between two exhibitions. These gath- 
erings nevertheless continued to compose their 
chief display of the implements and materials 
used in the practice and support of the indus- 
tries of the world, arranged in classes of objects 
of similar nature or complementary to one 
another. 


DISPLAYS OF IDEAS, 


Ir became necessary to do more than this, 
and to give to the exhibition a form less 
baldly material. From this on, it was no 
longer deemed enough to heap together 
masses of people and things; it became the 
aim to realize what I have termed displays of 
ideas. The primary conception of such an 
organization of exhibitions, more absolutely 
complete than the old, came to me at the 
time when I was intrusted, in 1881, with 
the direction of the International Electrical 
Exhibition, held in the Palace of the Champs 
Elysées, It occurred to me that an exhibition 
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of this nature could not attain fully the ends 
sought if it were so restricted as to appeal 
only to the eyes of the public —that is, if it 
were merely to display resu/ts to visitors in 
general still ignorant of this newest branch of 
physical science, without giving them the 
means of appreciating, at least some of the 
causes and of the researches which had 
brought these results into being. Actuated 
by this reasoning, I induced the government 
to call together an International Congress of 
Electricians, for whom the exhibition became 
a masterful laboratory; and the crowds of 
visitors to the exhibition manifested a redou- 
bled interest in the apparatus and the experi- 
ments displayed, when these were explained 
to them through the published accounts of 
the sittings of the Congress, with all the 
prestige attending the foremost electrical 
authorities of the world. 

I had the good fortune to secure the adop- 
tion of an analogous method in the organiza- 
tion of the Exhibition of 1889. ‘To consider 
this organization on the material side, I had, 
in a pamphlet published in 1885, demon- 
strated that what I styled a disseminated or 
scattered arrangement should be substituted 
for the former compact arrangement — that 
is, that it was best to form as many inde- 
pendent aggregations, separate one from the 
other, as there should be distinct groups in 
whatever system of general classification of 
exhibits should be adopted. I perceived that 
in this way there would be secured not only 
greater facility of circulation for the visitors 
and convenience in the examination of the 
exhibits, and this with enhanced picturesque- 
ness and monumental variety, but also a sub- 
division of the vast exhibition of products, as 
a whole, into veritable laboratories, distinct 
from one another and corresponding to the 
most characteristic branches of industry and 
commerce. ‘These laboratories would be fitted 
to supply economic and scientific data to the 
international congresses which it was my in- 
tention to organize, and which I actually 
succeeded in instituting; and the reports of 
the sittings of these congresses will contrib- 
ute to the immortalization of the ideal side 
of the exhibition which has just closed in 
Paris. The congresses were in every way 
successful, because their programmes had 
been carefully studied and drawn up in 
advance by committees of specialists ap- 
pointed for the purpose. With the object 
of giving still further encouragement to the 
expression and interchange of thought, I sup- 
plemented the group of congresses by the 
arrangement of courses of lectures, which 
afforded to the speakers invited an opportu- 
nity to treat their subjects in such detail and 
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under such form as they judged best. I most 
earnestly advise the commissioners of the 
exhibition of 1892 not to separate in their 
preliminary labors the preparation of the 
material side of their work from that of its 
economic and ideal conception. I suggest 
that they secure at once the codperation 
of some person of mark to hold the office 
of secretary-general of the congresses and 
lecture-courses, with a seat in the council of 
organization of the exhibition. 

The directors of the exhibition of 1889 did 
not rest satisfied with having arranged side by 
side with their exhibition of things the exhi- 
bition of ideas which had its being in the con- 
gresses and the lectures, They sought further 
to show, by the agency of data, of documents, 
of striking object-lessons, what is being done 
everywhere and by all peoples to better the 
lot of man. It was essential to demonstrate 
how the advance of moral and physical hygiene 
must contribute to guide the destiny of the 
laboring-classes into smoother channels, and to 
guarantee to them an easier life and a comfort- 
able old age; to show how the community, 
quite apart from charity, can, by social meas- 
ures intelligently ordered, attain to mutual as- 
sistance and to the most assured provision for 
the future. To this end we provided a section 
of social economy, of which the success sur- 
passed all expectation. In this section the 
United States of America took an important 
and conspicuous place. 


CLASSIFICATION, 


THE general plan of an exhibition depends, 
as follows from what I have said, upon the 
system of general classification adopted. This 
classification has to deal, first of all, with the 
productions of the fine arts, of manufactures 
and other industries, of the farmer, and with 
alimentary supplies. A second and indepen- 
dent classification should include the sections 
of the retrospective arts, of social economy, and 
the organization of congresses and lectures. 

I judge that the system of general classifi- 
cation of products which was followed in 1878 
and 1889, after having been first put into ex- 
ecution in 1867, must be considered for the fu- 
ture as the necessary code of any well-arranged 
exhibition. This system is conceived in ac- 
cordance with the most invulnerable logic and 
the most natural synthesis. Three groups, 
food, clothing, and habitation, with their re- 
spective accessories, are devoted to the prod- 
ucts which supply the primordial and inevi- 
table needs of man; three groups subordinate 
to these have to do with research as to the 
nature, with the theoretic elaboration, and fi- 
nally with the industrial supply, of these prod- 


























ucts. Industry is provided for: first, by the 
group of raw materials, with the industries of 
extraction concerned with them; secondly, by 
the group of liberal arts, that is, of the mate- 
rial and processes of intellectual work; and 
thirdly, by the group of machinery and mechan- 
ics in general. In addition to these the group 
of agriculture, including horticulture, and the 
group of the fine arts, complete the number 
of eight essential main divisions. These main 
divisions are then subdivided into classes, of 
which the number and the denominations can 
have sufficient elasticity to take in all the rubrics 
of the practice of the arts and trades, of agri- 
culture, of commerce, and of the arts of design. 

It is self-evident that the march of time is 
unceasing and productive of uncertain effects, 
and that this forbids us to look upon any human 
conception as immutable. Nevertheless, the 
fundamental lines of a system elaborated in 
accordance with the natural order of things 
may be considered as permanent as the laws 
of nature themselves. I judge, therefore, that 
it would be a grave error to abandon or to alter 
the main divisions of the classification which I 
have just explained, although I concede that 
this classification can be rigidly carried out only 
on paper and for the purposes of cataloguing 
the exhibits. I recognize, nevertheless, that 
modifications or perhaps simplifications may be 
made in the subdivision of the classes; some 
may to advantage be consolidated with others. 
For instance, the class of painted and stamped 
yarns and tissues might well be abolished, so 
that the several classes established, every one 
for a distinct variety of yarn or of fabric ac- 
cording to the material,—flax, wool, cotton, or 
silk,— should include every one all that has to 
do with its particular variety of yarn or of fab- 
ric. The class of agricultural machinery, again, 
might be removed from the main group of ma- 
chinery and placed under the group of agri- 
culture. But the American commissioners of 
1892 will be thoroughly competent so to re- 
model the plan which I have roughly sketched 
that it may provide such secondary subdivisions 
as will correspond most perfectly to the genius 
and the habits of their people. 


As we have said, it was our object in Paris 
to scatter, even to separate as completely as 
possible from one another, the various build- 
ings, differing in size and in architecture, which, 
as convenience dictated, were appropriated to 
as many groups of products. In order to put 
such a plan into execution it is necessary to 
have at hand a sufficient area of unencum- 
bered ground. The Champ de Mars, the 
Esplanade of the Invalides, the Park of the 
Trocadéro, the Quai d’Orsay, and the em- 
bankments of the Seine, together furnished 
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us an area of about 900,000 square meters, 
of which about a third, or 300,000 square 
meters, was taken up by the chief buildings 
of the exhibition. It is my opinion that the 
coming exhibition in the United States should 
dispose of an area still more considerable, so 
far as possible in one piece, and of regular 
form. It would not be necessary to roof in more 
than 300,000 or 350,000 square meters; but 
it is important to have open spaces of sufficient 
extent to permit the laying out of parks and 
gardens on a liberal scale. These provide for 
agreeable repose, with the possibility of walk- 
ing in the open air, amid the beauties prepared 
by the gardener’s art and fine effects of verd- 
ure, all of which will be appreciated by the 
visitor who is affected by the lassitude of mind 
and body which must necessarily result from 
his passage through the buildings and galleries 
of the exhibition. 


BUILDINGS. 


Ir is to be desired that at once upon enter- 
ing the inclosure of the exhibition, by a mon- 
umental gateway, the visitor should have before 
him a prospect of the exhibition as a whole, 
such as lay before our guests in 1889, while 
traversing the Pont d’léna, or in their descent 
of the slope of the Trocadéro. The fine arts 
and machinery buildings could appropriately 
balance each other on the right and on the 
left ——the one devoted to the most lofty ex- 
pression of the conception of the ideal, the 
other to the most highly developed realization 
of the practical genius of man. The visitor 
would thus be dominated, at the moment he 
entered the inclosure, by the sentiment of the 
splendor to which can equally attain the applica- 
tion on the one hand of the esthetic principle, 
and on the other of the mathematical princi- 
ple — those two great principles between which 
has always oscillated the glory of nations. 

Two other buildings should in like manner 
form pendants one to the other—that devoted 
to industrial products and that for agricultu- 
ral products; and in relation to both these 
could appropriately be placed the department 
of alimentary products, Agriculture is the great 
mother of all things; its fruits nourish the 
world, Industry, on the other hand, perfects, 
ameliorates, and disseminates the artificial con- 
ditions of that life of which agriculture main- 
tains the vitality. It would be in the spirit of 
a wise and instructive philosophy to set thus 
face to face nature aided by man as he is im- 
pelled by his primary needs, and nature caused 
to promote the requirements of industrial pro- 
duction by the same man, who by the aid of 
science penetrates her secrets, and undertakes 
to obtain from her, whether she will or no, the 
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conditions necessary for an easy, comfortable, 
and brilliant life, such as the simple products of 
the earth could not of themselves give him. 
In the midst of these four or five chief build- 
ings should rise the pavilion of liberal arts 
—the temple of intellectual activity which 
dominates all, the fine arts as well as the 
industrial arts. Intellectual work, or, to give 
it a simpler name, study, is at the foundation 
of all progress; the apparatus which it has 
evolved for itself promotes and facilitates the 
numberless applications of science in all their 
forms, useful or agreeable, modest or imposing. 
It is in study that the modern world has its 
being; to study belongs the place of honor. 

As to the styles of architecture to be adopted 
for these various buildings,— palaces, galleries, 
and pavilions, as we in France should style 
them,— I have no counsel to offer. The Ameri- 
can commissioners of 1892 do not need to be 
told that the fundamental law of architecture 
is that the conception of the lines, proportions, 
forms, construction, and decoration of any 
edifice ought to be such that it shall as a 
whole correspond to and reveal its purpose. 
It is because of this fundamental law that never 
yet has success been attained in the attempt 
to house a universal exhibition in a single 
building and at the same time to make this 
building architecturally good. It is needful 
that the various buildings requisite for the ex- 
hibition of 1892 shall be themselves exhibits, 
displaying at once the art, the science, and 
the inventive genius of the architects and en- 
gineers of America. In working out the plans, 
all harassing thoughts of the economy which 
might be realized by making merely temporary 
buildings must be put aside. The architect 
must forget that the exhibition is to be a festi- 
val of limited duration; otherwise, he will 
build nothing intellectually satisfying, and will 
fall short of the beauty which every type of 
edifice ought to possess; and, in fine, he will 
lessen greatly the chance of making afterward 
remunerative sales of the building materials 
or of organic parts of his structures. 

I will not enter upon the organization of 
the accessories of the exhibition of 1892, such 
as places of amusement, the refreshment ser- 
vice, and divers other public services. Every- 
thing will depend upon the scheme adopted 
for the chief divisions of the enterprise. The 
exhibition must be full of gaiety and liveliness, 
yet it must avoid anything that might impress 
upon it a trivial character—anything that 
savors of the circus or variety-show. This 
danger is to be overcome by exercise of ad- 
ministrative firmness and judgment in the al- 
lotment of privileges or licenses. It is essential 
to seek out among such attractions as may 
be admissible without compromising the dig- 
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nity of the administration and of the American 
people such as shall have, so far as possible, 
the quality of absolute novelty, even, if it may 
be, to the extent of approaching the marvelous. 
In the realization of this programme it may 
be expected that electricity will play a con- 
spicuous part. But under this head I have 
nothing to teach to the people among whose 
citizens are enrolled the illustrious names of 
Edison and Elihu Thomson. 


CATALOGUE. 


THERE are two matters which should have 
the particular attention of the American com- 
missioners of 1892—the catalogue, and the 
recompenses to be offered. A good general 
catalogue is absolutely necessary: it must be 
complete or its usefulness will be impaired, and 
in like manner it must be absolutely correct 
and exact ; it must be portable and convenient 
to use with reference to the number, shape, 
and size of its volumes. From this it is plain 
that the question of the catalogue has always 
been and probably always will be, to the ad- 
ministrators of a great exhibition, one of 
troublesome difficulty and _ responsibility. 
There is but one way to succeed in getting 
together the subject-matter for such a cata- 
logue within the proper time — that is, in sea- 
son for the catalogue to be ready on the very 
day of the opening of the exhibition. This 
way consists in requiring artists and other pos- 
sible exhibitors to give early notice of their 
intention whether to take part in the exhibi- 
tion or to remain aloof; and upon the allot- 
ment of space to intending exhibitors, they 
must be required to send in a detailed list of 
their exhibits a full year before the opening. 
In order to constrain them to respect this 
time limit, which, everything considered, is to 
their own advantage, it is necessary to enforce 
a penalty in the event of infringement; and 
this penalty can be applied best in the making 
of a moderate charge per line for all insertions 
in the catalogue, which charge should be dou- 
bled, tripled, quadrupled, quintupled, sextu- 
pled, according to the number of months of 
delay. Beyond six months after the time, no 
further entry for the catalogue should be ac- 
cepted. Every exhibitor should be permitted 
to dispose, at the rate fixed, of two lines for 
his name and address, and of a maximum of ten 
lines for a summary description of his exhibits 
in the respective classes in which they belong. 
I suggest as the normal rate per line, forty 
cents, or two francs. The American commis- 
sion would be immediately responsible only 
for that part of the general catalogue having 
to do with the sections of its own nation. 
Every country taking part in the exhibition 





























would be called upon to prepare its own por- 
tion of the general catalogue, and to print it 
in English in the same size and type adopted 
for the American catalogue. The collection 
of all these national catalogues, all printed in 
English, and in the same size and style, would 
constitute the general catalogue. Every coun- 
try would be at liberty to publish separately a 
special catalogue in its native tongue, and to 
offer it for sale at its own risk, as well as the 
volumes of the general catalogue having to do 
with its own sections. This arrangement would 
cause the general catalogue to be divided into 
a great number of fascicles, which would be 
distinguished by numbers allotted in advance. 
Under no other arrangement could the sale of 
such a catalogue be made a success, for by this 
method the visitor would be able to purchase 
separately whatever fascicle or fascicles might 
be needful for the portion of the exhibition 
which might at any time have particular in- 
terest for him. No exhibitor, surely, would 
complain of the small payment asked for his 
place in the catalogue—a charge which could 
not be burdensome, while the mention in the 
catalogue would be greatly to his profit. The 
income from the charges would be applied to 
the expenses of the respective committees in- 
trusted with the catalogues of the different 
nations, and in like manner would be applied 
whatever might come in from the advertise- 
ments, which could be permitted on the covers 
and at the end of every fascicle. 


NO PRIZES. 


THE question of recompenses calls for a 
considerable simplification of the practice in 
former exhibitions. It is my deliberate opinion 
that there should be no more international 
juries to judge the products on exhibition 
and to award prizes. About all exhibitors of 
standing have already received premiums at 
one or other of the many universal exhibitions 
which have followed one another during the 
past forty years. The fear of not securing 
awards equal or superior to past successes, or 
of failing to be ranked as beyond competition 
owing to service as members of the jury, would 
have the effect of keeping away many pro- 
ducers without whose presence the United 
States exhibition would fall short of the bril- 
liancy and the interest which ought by good 
right to characterize it. It is my judgment 
that the juries of admission to the exhibition, 
in the United States and in all the other coun- 
tries taking part, should be so organized as to 
assure their action at once with great strictness 
and with perfect impartiality. The principle 
must then be established that the admission 
itself to exhibit is in the very beginning a 
Vot. XXXIX.—116, 
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recompense, or at least an acknowledgment 
of merit, to the exhibitor, who will afterward 
receive further recompense in the appreciation 
of his products by the public, as well as in the 
business which will accrue, and the orders that 
will come to him. I may add that the terms 
of the general report of the exhibition, which 
might be drawn up by an international com- 
mittee of men representing all specialties and 
taking the place of former juries, will place in 
their proper light any industrial or artistic ex- 
cellences to which the admiration of the pub- 
lic, founded, as it is, often on mere appearances, 
may not have rendered full justice. It is not 
practicable that future exhibitions should offer 
to manufacturers, artists, agriculturists, any- 
thing more than an opportunity to bring forward 
their works for comparison with those of their 
fellows in foreign lands —a comparison pla- 
tonic, indeed, in theory, but in practice full of 
instruction, of warning, and of revelation. I 
cannot urge the American commissioners too 
strongly to weigh carefully my opinion in this, 
shaped as it is by experience. I advise, how- 
ever, that a diploma of admission and a 
commemorative medal be awarded to every 
exhibitor. 

In treating of the matter of recompenses, I 
have just used the word “ comparison.” A com- 
parison of objects of similar nature and use is 
the grand end sought in all international ex- 
hibitions. In order that this end may be per- 
fectly attained, reform is necessary in some of 
the methods consecrated by preceding exhibi- 
tions. The formation of national sections should 
be abandoned, separated one from the other 
in so-called national departments, in which the 
exhibits are arranged more or less exactly ac- 
cording to the general system of classification. 
The ideal would be to secure the arrangement 
of all exhibits according to kind, however for- 
eign to one another their place of production, in 
international galleries appropriated to groups 
ortoclasses. In this way it would be possible for 
the visitor, for example, to examine and to make 
a comparative study of the art of the worker 
in bronze or of that of the cabinet-maker, by 
means of specimens in juxtaposition represent- 
ing the work of all the different nationalities, in 
each class. I admit that I put forward with 
some timidity an innovation so radical as this. 
How shall we ever be able to persuade all the 
national commissions to renounce the privilege 
of having every one its own quarters, to forego 
the collective display of the productive energy 
of every people for the spectacle in every group 
of a uniform whole, and no longer to seek to 
form within the general exhibition a lesser exhi- 
bition, often in itself imposing, displaying the 
arts and industries of the fatherland? What an 
increase of difficulty, on the other hand, would 
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attend the making of the catalogue and the de- 
termination of the space to be attributed to the 
different classes ! 


COURTESY TO FOREIGNERS. 


WE are not informed of the plans which 
have been considered, or which are likely to be 
adopted, beyond the Atlantic, for the financial 
organization of the coming exhibition. I shall 
begin by asking that the foreign guests of the 
United States in 1892 may be protected from 
all fiscal annoyances. Upon the occasion of 
the Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia the 
burdens imposed by the custom house were 
so heavy, and the service of inspectors was 
maintained in a form so harsh and so exasper- 
ating, that numbers of Frenchmen are afraid 
of encountering in 1892 such treatment as in- 
ternational courtesy never fails to avoid. The 
announcement should be made now, without 
loss of time, that the grounds of the exhibition 
will be considered as assimilated to a bonded 
warehouse ; that duties will be imposed only 
upon such objects subject to them as may be 
actually consumed or sold in America; in a 
word, that only articles which are not reéx- 
ported shall pay the duties in force upon ob- 
jects of their kind. In addition it is to be 
desired that the supervision of the inspectors of 
the American customs be exercised with that 
patience, moderation, and freedom from undue 
suspicion which guests from abroad have the 
right to expect. We have reason to hope 
that the commissioners and the authorities of 
the United States have already taken the nec- 
essary precautions to prevent the recurrence 
of a state of things that was deplored even by 
their fellow-citizens. 

In my opinion, the whole cost of the pro- 
jected exhibition of 1892 ought to be shared 
between the National Government and the city 
in which the exhibition is held. The Americans 
arearich people; they can afford to pay roundly 
for the glory which awaits them. They would 
be tying their hands to a regrettable extent if 
they were to limit themselves to a fund to be 
furnished by a guarantee association. 


THE SUM REQUIRED. 
Now as to the sum required. 


The cost of the official buildings, taking 

for their area 400,000 square meters, 

can be put at an average of $30 per 

Square meter, OF............0 ».+++0 32000,000 
Cost of 500,000 square meters of parks 

and gardens, at $5 per square meter, iy eee 
| a rr ree ly 
Salaries and expenses of the general ad- 

EE = G's oc v's Ua'ee Korn hs a8 1,000,000 


CE a eee oe Le $17,100,000 
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This, considering the estimated difference 
in the purchasing power of money, may be 
taken as about equivalent to eleven or twelve 
millions in France—the actual cost of our 
exhibition of 1878. The exhibition of 1889 
cost us less, because the palace and park of 
the Trocadéro were already made to our hands, 
and because a portion of its park area was in 
existence beforehand in that part of the Champ 
de Mars abutting on the Seine. My rough 
estimate of cost for the new exhibition is made 
with reference to a site where it would be nec- 
essary to create everything, as was the case in 
the Champ de Mars in Paris in 1867 and again 
in 1878. 


NO RENTALS. 


I po not favor the idea of requiring exhibi- 
tors to pay a rental for their space. Such a 
measure would be contrary to the precedent of 
all the great French exhibitions, to which I do 
not hesitate to refer as models ; it would like- 
wise be beneath the dignity of an enterprise 
supervised by the American Government; it 
would, in fine, be harassing, and yet not lucra- 
tive. An exhibitor who pays his rent takes the 
ground that everything he needs must be sup- 
plied him, and holds that he is chargeable with 
nothing but the transportation to the exhibition 
of his showcase and his articles. If his space is 
given to him gratuitously, on the other hand, he 
does not begrudge expenses of installation, 
which are often considerable; and he does not 
expect the administration to meet extraordi- 
nary expenses, which figure up, in general, to 
much more per square meter than the amount 
of rental of the same square meter. 

I think, too, that the administration ought 
to furnish flooring without charge to the ex- 
hibitor, just as it gives him his roof, and that 
it should also give him, if it can be managed, 
his shades or awnings. My estimate of $30 per 
square meter for construction ought to cover 
the flooring and the means of protection from 
the sun. 

Water, gas, and steam power, too, should be 
supplied without charge ; their cost, as well as 
that of electric lighting and of the provision 
of means of communication by rail, ought to 
be included in and covered by the estimate 
for running expenses. 

The handling of packages upon arrival and 
departure, as well as transportation, unpacking, 
and repacking, are expenses which can prop- 
erly be left to the exhibitors. 

I do not advise an issue of bonds like that 
which was put on the market in France with 
the object of bringing in in advance the pro- 
duct of the admissions, which had been appro- 
priated for the repayment of the guarantee 
fund, because I hold that the organizers of this 

















exhibition should have recourse to no other 
financial resources than the governmental and 
municipal appropriations. For that matter, I 
believe that prize-bearing obligations are not 
currentin America. [M. Berger urges the organ- 
ization of a lottery, chiefly for the partial reim- 
bursement of the expenses of exhibitors. His 
argument as to thisis omitted, as the suggestion 
is,of course, out of the question here.—Eb1TOor. | 

All profits of the exhibition, derived from 
admissions, from the sale of privileges, and 
from the final sale of materials, should be di- 
vided between the Government and the city 
in which the exhibition is held, in the propor- 
tion of the contributions of each, 

The admission fee might expediently be fixed, 
as it was last summer in France, at twenty cents 
for the daytime and forty cents for the evening 
after five or six o’clock. There should be no 
temporary closing of the exhibition, and no 
attempt to put out persons already within the 
inclosure at the hour of change in the price. 


NO SALES, 


I HAD a notion to permit at Paris, or at 
least to propose, the free sale of exhibits suffi- 
ciently portable to be taken away by the pur- 
chaser, under the conditions that the vacant 
places should at once be filled by objects of 
identical character, and that a percentage 
should be collected on such sales by the ad- 
ministration. I perceived, however, that this 
was impracticable, because the committees of 
admission would be overwhelmed by a horde 
of producers and tradesmen, who would give 
the exhibition the character of a mere bazar, 
and would deprive it of the academic quality 
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alone suitable to such an international gather- 
ing. I decided, therefore, to allow such a cur- 
rent sale only in the case of productions of the 
Orient and of the far East, where the manu- 
facturers are without exception and above all 
traffickers, so that these classes of objects with- 
out this license would hardly have been repre- 
sented on the Champ de Mars, In the light 
of this experience, I urge the directors of the 
United States exhibition to refuse all authori- 
zation to make sales during the exhibition, and 
to publish this decision everywhere and in ad- 
vance, and to depart from their rule only in 
highly exceptional cases. If any other course 
is followed, unending confusion will be cer- 
tain. The suppression of the customary jury 
of recompenses is an additional reason for 
rigid maintenance of the prohibition to sell, 
for it is sure that the suppression of this jury 
will bring together a vast and unparalleled 
number of exhibitors of high standing and 
merit, who will be glad of the chance to make 
their products known without having to sub- 
mit them to the verdicts of judges who are too 
often their professional rivals; and such ex- 
hibitors as these would have good reason to 
complain if the mercantile spirit were allowed 
to dominate in a great celebration undertaken 
only as a masterly manifestation to the world 
of the supreme merits to be found in the do- 
mains of the fine arts, of agriculture, and of 
the industrial arts. 

The United States will be well able to make 
a most magnificent display ; and it will be a 
privilege to our old Europe to go to admire 
what a people of splendid energy has known 
how to accomplish during a century of freedom. 


Georges Berger. 


THE HARBOR OF DREAMS. 


Pte a whispering gale 
Flutters the wings of the boat; 
Only a bird in the vale 
Lends to the silence a note 
Mellow, subdued, and remote: 
This is the twilight of peace, 
This is the hour of release, 
Free of all worry and fret, 
Clean of all care and regret, 
When like a bird in its nest 
Fancy lies folded to rest. 





This is the margin of sleep ; 

Here let the anchor be cast ; 
Here in forgetfulness deep, 

Now that the journey is past, 

Lower the sails from the mast. 
Here is the bay of content, 
Heaven and earth interblent ; 
Here is the haven that lies 
Close to the gates of surprise ; 
Here all like Paradise seems— 
Here is the harbor of dreams. 


Frank Dempster Sherman, 
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THE FURROW. 


Ho” somber slope these acres to the sea 

And to the breaking sun! The sunrise deeps 
Of rose and crocus, whence the far dawn leaps, 
Gild but with scorn their gray monotony. 

The glebe rests patient for its joy to be. 
Past the salt field-foot many a dim wing sweeps; 
And down the field a first, slow furrow creeps, 
Pledge of near harvests to the unverdured lea. 

With clank of harness tramps the serious team. 
The sea-air thrills their nostrils. Some wise crows 
Feed confident behind the plowman’s feet. 

In the early chill the clods fresh-cloven steam ; 
And down its griding path the keen share goes. 
So from a scar but flowers the future’s sweet! 








Charles G. D. Roberts. 


GIOVANNI BELLINI, 1427?-1516. 
(ITALIAN OLD MASTERS.) 


HE author of the article on 
G. Bellini in the encyclo- 
pedic “Art and Artists of the 
Middle Ages and Renaissance ” 
of Dr. Dohme bases his treatise 
on a remarkable sample of the 
shallow profundity with which the study of 
art has been obscured by so many of the 
German critics, deep in their research and 
authoritative in their statements of fact, but, 
from Winckelmann down, utterly uncompre- 
hending in their theories of art. He says 
“ Venice was seized later than any other part of 
Italy by the artistic movement.” This is so 
curiously untrue that one is obliged to con- 
clude that the author had never been in Ven- 
ice; or, if so, that he had visited only the 
Accademia and the churches in search of pic- 
tures. The fact is that in no part of Italy was 
the “artistic movement” so early or so spon- 
taneous. When every other section of Italy 
owed all its art to the Lombards or Ger- 
mans, and the only vestige of art of any form 
was Gothic or Byzantine, without any modifi- 
cation, as just before Cimabue, Venice had 
already asserted her artistic vitality by the as- 
similation and individualization of all that was 
vital and artistic in the arts of Byzantium. 
When St. Mark’s was being built, there was no 
art in Tuscany which was worth mentioning, 
nor was there ever any native art in Rome, 
Until Giotto came on the scene there was 
more art and more “artistic movement” in 
Venice than in all the rest of Italy besides, but 
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it was not in the form of religious painting, 
which seems to be all that our German author 
has any perception of. Most of the earliest 
has perished, but the mosaics of St. Mark’s 
remain, with the Cathedral itself and the Ducal 
Palace, to defy the western world of that epoch 
to measure itself collectively with the “ city of 
the lagoons.” 

But in Venice the life of the individual was 
lost in that of the state. The passion for state 
ceremonials and the splendor of state pageants 
were enough to absorb the artistic feeling of the 
people; and as nobody lived for himself, so 
nobody thought of ordering pictures for him- 
self. The main motive of all private encour- 
agement of art in all ages has been personal 
vanity or desire for the approbation of one’s fel- 
low-citizens. These motives were rigorously 
suppressed by the Venetian polity ; and all that 
existed in Venice before a time much later than 
the beginnings of a Venetian school of painting, 
be it art, be it riches, be it manhood itself, ex- 
isted solely for the state. The aristocracy itself, 
to which our German author attributes so much, 
diverted only at a later period the art of Venice 
to the building and decoration of its private 
palaces; for there was never a time subsequent 
to A. D. 800 at which Venice had not more 
art in its architecture than all the rest of Italy 
together, if we leave out the Norman and Sar- 
acenic work in Sicily. That Venetian art did 
not take the form of church decoration is a 
consideration of no importance. 

But from the purely artistic point of view, 























as distinguished from the didactic, Venetian 
art, as soon as it began to show itself in forms 
of pictorial convention, began to differentiate 
from all other Italian art. The school of Murano 
may be taken as a reflection of the mosaic 
school, which from the eighth century must 
have been of great importance in Torcello and 
Venice; but the Vivarinis had a distinct and 
influential lead in the painting of the state. 
Of the brothers Antonio and Giovanni (called 
the German) we know only that they painted 
always together in the first half of the fifteenth 
century. There is in the Accademia a picture 
signed “Joannes et Antonius de Murano f 
MCCCCXXxXx.,” and the last record we have of 
them is in the occurrence of the name of An- 
tonio as witness of a document in 1452; and 
we have no evidence of Giovanni having 
worked with him later than 1447, when their 
names occur for the last time together. Bar- 
tolommeo, who is the best known of the family, 
is said to have been a brother of Antonio; 
but I am inclined to suspect a confusion of 
names, as he must have been about forty years 
younger than Antonio, his pictures being dated 
as late as 1499, forty-seven years later than 
any occurrence of the name of Antonio. He 
was the contemporary of Jacopo Bellini, the 
father of Giovanni and Gentile, though some- 
what younger, and most certainly exercised an 
influence on the sons, as his pictures show the 
distinct color-motive of Venetian art —the first 
to show this among the work of Venetian ar- 
tists. He perhaps in common with Jacopo had 
been influenced by Gentile da Fabriano, as 
the latter had been by Flemish art; and it is 
probable that to the younger Van Eyck was 
due the first suggestion of the quest of pure 
color of the painters of Venice. 

Giovanni Vivarini had probably received 
a part at least of his art education in Ger- 
many; and it is not likely that he was igno- 
rant of oil-painting, as Bartolommeo worked 
in both oil and tempera. But oil as a vehicle 
had been used by Pietro della Francesca, and 
I believe by Filippo Lippi, so that the reputed 
introduction of the method by Antonello da 
Messina must be apocryphal. Many influ- 
ences may therefore have combined to give 
birth to the peculiarly Venetian school, but 
those influences, so far as they were exotic, were 
common to all Italian art; it was only when 
they fell on the Venetian nature that they pro- 
duced a distinctive fruit. Even the triumphs 
of Titian never communicated their influence 
to any other school. In Venice the develop- 
ment of color is normal and complete: it be- 
gins with Vivarini, possibly contemporaneously 
with old Jacopo Bellini; and in Giovanni— 
Giambellino he is always called by the old 
writers—is seen in all its stages but the final, 
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which it reaches with Giorgione and Titian, in 
whom for the first time is seen the full power 
of a musical chord. 

Meyer (Kiinstler Lexikon) says that the 
brothers Bellini studied perspective under Gi- 
rolamo Malatini, who was at that time a teacher 
of mathematics in Venice. In 1454 the family 
moved to Padua, where, he says, the brothers 
came into contact with Mantegna, who entered 
into the most intimate relations with the family, 
and finally married the sister Niccolosia, The 
relations of the two great masters of North- 
Italian art have been much and conjecturally 
discussed, but we must remember that Bel- 
lini was now twenty-six — according to Bur- 
ton possibly twenty-eight—and Mantegna 
twenty-three, and had been an independent 
master since he was seventeen. We are told that 
Squarcione, the master of Mantegna, had bro- 
ken off his relations with him on account of 
his defection to the Bellinis; but this must be 
a supererogation, since Mantegna had been 
working in his own name for six years. It 
has been said that the work of the two mas- 
ters at a certain epoch is hardly to be distin- 
guished apart, which is surprising considering 
the essentially different nature of their temper- 
aments. The explanation is perhaps to be 
found in the fact that they both were at one 
time pupils of old Jacopo; and Meyer says 
that “It is clear from the book of drawings 
now in the British Museum, from the hand of 
Jacopo, the father, that both Mantegna and 
Giovanni borrowed certain portions of their 
designs from this book.” This book was done 
in 1430. Is it not probable, then, that at some 
earlier time, and before the manner of either of 
the young painters had become to any extent 
individualized, they had been pupils of Jacopo? 

The first work that the Bellinis were en- 
gaged in at Padua, so far as we know, was 
the altarpiece in the Gattamelata chapel of 
S. Antonio, but, as is shown by an inscription, 
the father considered his sons as independent 
masters and as employed by him as such. 
Jacopo Bellini died in Padua and the brothers 
returned to Venice, where we find Giovanni at 
work in 1464 on some pictures for the school 
of S. Girolamo— works now lost. In 1472 he 
painted the altarpiece of SS. Giovanni and 
Paolo, supposed to be the last of his works in 
tempera, and in 1473, according to Meyer, 
both he and Bartolommeo Vivarini became 
acquainted with the work of Antonello in oil, 
through a “ Madonna and Child” by the last, 
executed for S. Cassiano in Venice, In 1478 
Giovanni painted the altarpiece of S. Giobbe in 
oil, and Vasari tells how he was, on account of 
this work and the earlier one in SS, Giovanni 
and Paolo, invited to decorate the council 
chamber in the Doge’s palace. Gentile, the 
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elder brother, had already been commissioned 
with this work in 1474, but on his being sent 
to Constantinople at the request of the Sultan, 
Giovanni was called in to fill his place. His 
entry on this post was in 1479, and his com- 
pensation was to be the first vacant reversion 
to the office of “ broker” in the Fondaco de’ 
Tedeschi, a position which was apparently a 
sinecure with some profitable privileges. In 
1480 a new grant was made of eighty duc- 
ats a year in the interim, with a provision for 
the expense of colors and implements, so that 
he should be of an unconcerned mind and 
nourish himself and his family, which is the 
only indication that remains to us of his hay- 
ing a family or of his personal history. Three 
years later he is freed of all expenses on ac- 
count of his guild, so that he can without any 
anxiety give himself to the work which the 
state had assigned him. At the same time 
(1483) he is named “ Pictor Nostri Domini” 
(the Doge) and painter to the state. In 1481 
both brothers were at work in the council 
chamber of the Ducal Palace, and in 1488 
Giovanni began executing his own designs 
there — an item of information which gives us an 
idea of the deliberation and preparation with 
which he approached his work. For, though 
he had always been allowed to give time to 
private commissions, and, in fact, had so many 
of them that the Signiory, in 1494, finding him 
too much occupied with these private commis- 
sions, threatened to employ Perugino with him, 
which menace brought him again to his official 
work,—though he is seen to have interrupted 
it to paint a “ Baptism of Christ” for the Church 
of the Santa Corona in Vicenza,—he was nine 
years preparing his designs for this work. 

In 1488 Vivarini was appointed to work with 
Bellini in the council chamber at the salary of 
sixty ducats a year, together with his pupils. Of 
all the work here executed, historical subjects, 
portraits of the Doges, decorations, etc., com- 
prising the better part of the life labor of one 
of the noblest of painters, nothing remains, the 


1 The charming picture of the Madonna and Child 
[see frontispiece ], enthroned with SS. Peter, Catherine, 
Lucia, and Jerome in S. Zaccaria of Venice, is one of 
the best of these. The Madonna is seated ona high 
Renatssance throne, the Child standing on her knee 
with his left foot on her left hand— very human and 
real both of them. Behind the throne is the usual 
canopy with Renaissance ornament on the terminal 
pilasters, the dark hollow of its concavity furnish- 
ing the required mass of shadow which relieves the 

oup on the throne and the throne itself. On one of 
the steps to the throne sits a lovely little angel in dark 
green and yellow robes, playing on a viol. Sta. Lucia 
at the right (spectator’s) shows an exquisite fair profile 
quite individual and portrait-like. She is dressed in a 
Erar dive and reddrapery. St. Catherine is opposed to 

er formally in the composition, and in the arrange- 
ment of color, a dark mass. They face each other. 
SS. Peter and Jerome are in similar manner opposed 
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conflagration of 1577 having swept it all away. 
What remains to us are the altarpieces which 
he painted for the Venetian churches, and a few 
mythological subjects of his later years. He 
is to be studied mainly in Venice, where most 
of the altarpieces which were painted for the 
churches of the city are collected in the Acca- 
demia, a few being still exposed to the smoke 
of the candles of the altars and the chances of 
conflagration such as that which destroyed one 
of the chief of them, the great altarpiece of SS. 
Giovanni and Paolo, burned through the idiotic 
carelessness (it deserves no weaker phrase, 
though the popular opinion in Venice is that 
the priests of the church lighted the fire inten- 
tionally, to punish the Government for the re- 
moval to the Accademia of so many of the 
church pictures) of the ecclesiastical authorities, 
to which was also due the destruction at the same 
time of one of the masterpieces of Titian, the 
“ Peter Martyr.” These altarpieces generally fol- 
low aconventional scheme of Bellini’s adoption: 
the Virgin, seated on a throne and under a can- 
opy, is surrounded by saints and angels, the 
latter sometimes playing on musical instru- 
ments, and with a landscape showing on both 
sides of the throne. The feeling of the whole 
is naturalistic without in the least tending to 
realism: the passages of open sky; the trees and 
distant mountains, which Giovanni seems some- 
times to crowd into the composition at the 
risk of its harmony ; the naive and easy attitudes 
of the Virgin and Child; the studied arrange- 
ment of the folds of his draperies; and the warm 
glow of the flesh tints, which, though not at all 
realistic, still convey the idea of living flesh more 
distinctly than if they were realistic —all these 
qualities, new to the art of that day and prob- 
ably more surprising than in ours, still distin- 
guish the work of Bellini among the painters 
of Italy. To my mind one of the most important 
of his pictures is the “ Peter Martyr” of the Na- 
tional Gallery of London. It might be con- 
sidered the forerunner of modern landscape 
painting if it were alone in his art. The figures 


to each other, and at each side of the canopy is a nar- 
row strip of landscape, on one side a fig tree and on 
the other an elm or an ash—for the species is not 
always well marked. The draperies of the two are 
large and carefully composed and contrasted, St. 
Peter’s gathered up on his left arm, like a toga, 
while the folds of St. Jerome’s fall from the waist in 
straight lines. The fondness for Renaissance ornament 
is one of the things in which Giovanni resembles Man- 
tegna, but this was characteristic of the epoch. The 
most lovely Renaissance churches that have ever been 
built were being raised in Venice, and in architecture 
as in sculpture the Renaissance was in its fullest life. 
Donatello had been in Padua a splendid example of the 
vitality of the “ new birth,” and there was the greatest 
danger that the Ducal Palace, after the fire of 1577, 
would be pulled down and rebuilt in the pure Renais- 
sance, so entirely had the Renaissance come to reign 
in Venice. 




















are of little importance compared with those in 
his church pictures generally, and are in an im- 
portant landscape, by which the painter, as by 
the naturalistic treatment of the subject, may 
have intended to distinguish this particular mod- 
ern martyrdom from those of the early days of 
Christianity. The background against which 
the figures are relieved is a thicket of laurel, 
each leaf carefully touched and each group 
carefully composed, not from nature, but from 
knowledge of the tree, no endeavor being ap- 
parent to realize the actual effect of foliage, but 
the aim being simply to dwell inexhaustibly on 
the lovely forms of the laurel leaf in its varying 
positions. In the distance is a lovely hill land- 
scape in the sunlight with an Italian town of 
the day rising beyond the grove. It is a work 
of Giovanni's old age, painted in 1514, when 
he was eighty-six. This must have been about 
the, time when Albert Diirer visited him, and 
wrote the letter which is one of the most 
interesting items of personal knowledge of Bel- 
lini’s character we have, and is fortunately 
preserved textually. Diirer writes to a friend: 


I have many good friends among the Italians who 
tell me I should not eat and drink with Italian 
painters [pointing clearly to the danger of being 
poisoned through jealousy, a curious testimony to 
the moral character of the men who were, as we now 
imagine, so filled with the religious sentiment in their 
art, but who, as we see by other incidents, even in 
the life of Bellini, were full of professional envy and 
animosity]. Many are inimical to me, and also imi- 
tate my work when they see it in the churches; 
they also blame it because they say it is not in 
the old style, therefore not good, but Giambellino 
has praised me much, before many noble people. 
He would much like to have something of mine, and 
came himself to me and begged me to do something 
for him and he would pay me well. And every one 
says what an upright man he is. I am much at- 
tached to him. He is very old, but still the best in 
painting. 


Diirer’s testimony is important, for he was 
an artist of the intellectual type and that which 
furnishes the soundest criticism of the art of 
others. When, therefore, he, with the work of 
Titian—then in his prime — before him, says 
that Bellini is the best painter of Venice, he 
pronounces a judgment which deserves the 
gravest consideration, for he knew his art the- 
oretically and practically, and was at the same 
time so broad in his feeling that he was not, 
like a painter of more limited if more intense 
sympathy, likely to take a partial view of the 
art of another painter, and his words encourage 
me in my own judgment of Giovanni, that he 
held the position in the school of Venice that 
Phidias did in that of Greece; he was at that 
summit level of art at which all the best ele- 
ments and all the classic dignity and severity 
were still preserved, and the sensuous element 
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was kept in check by the intellectual and the 
feeling for the ideal in form. Later Giorgione 
and Titian revel in a far more complete aban- 
don to the fascinations of art and in the pursuit 
of “art for art’s sake,” just as in the Greek 
school Praxiteles and Scopas carried the tri- 
umphs of art, if not its refinements, to a stage 
beyond the Phidian. We give an intellectual 
adhesion to the preéminence of the Elgin mar- 
bles; but, in my opinion, every artist who is 
honest with himself says to himself that he 
likes the Hermes and the Venus of Milo better 
than the pediment of the Parthenon, just as he 
prefers the “Sacred and Profane Love” to a 
masterpiece of Giovanni Bellini. And we must 
remember that the great work of Bellini’s life 
went in the conflagration of the Ducal Palace, 
and that what we have is mainly the things he 
did to live by ortolay up money. Titian is some- 
times reckless of his own reputation and is fee- 
bler than himself, but Bellini in the work of his 
eighty-sixth year is as firm in his touch and as 
severe in his purpose as in the earliest picture 
we have of his. Titian carries the power of 
color further and gives its orchestration a sweep 
which Bellini could not have approved, but 
Bellini’s were the principles and the patterns 
which Titian only embroidered on — that poetry 
of color in which the truth of nature transcends 
her facts and sends her messages of beauty home 
to the heart in a passion which the severest 
prose version can never awaken, The Giot- 
tesques, even down to Gozzoli, had employed 
color as the means of brightening the church, 
and the Florentine Renaissance, as the matter- 
of-fact language of nature, her prose ; but Bel- 
lini, and the Venetians with him, sought it as 
music,and wrought out its contrasts and chords 
to heighten its brilliancy or intensify its ten- 
derness, or subdued its crudity to the warmth 
and glow of flesh, or the pathos of twilight on 
the landscape. ° 
The question of the introduction of oil-color 
has an enormous importance in the history of 
Venetian art. I have expressed doubt that 
Antonello could have been the first to bring 
the new vehicle to the knowledge of Bellini. 
As its use is indisputable in the pictures of 
Pietro della Francesca, and I believe of Filippo 
Lippi, who was in Padua, it is hardly possible 
that in the studies of the Vivarinis the know- 
ledge of it should not have been included. But 
used as a simple vehicle to hold the pigment, 
and in solid painting, oil presents to a painter 
who is a thorough master of his material no 
advantage whatever. Tempera, on the contrary, 
had some advantages which recommend it even 
to our own times. A painter who is certain of 
his work can give it a brilliancy and prismatic 
force with almost absolutely permanent value 
such as cannot be attained in a similar use of 
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oil as the vehicle, 7. ¢., when both are used in 
solidand opaque tints. But when the oil is used 
as a transparent vehicle and the system of execu- 
tion becomes more or less a process of glazing, 
the character of the work is transformed and 
the increase of power and brilliancy in the 
tints is enormous. And this it is which enabled 
Bellini to elaborate a system of color which 
would have been impossible to.a painter in 
tempera or fresco. In these vehicles the last 
tint covers all that went before, so that the 
gradual increase of force or the studied adjust- 
ment of the opposition or harmony of the tints 
is impossible. In transparent color a painter 
may tune his work as he would a violin, and 
arrive at an exactitude of distinction which is 
out of the question in tempera. But other 
painters have used the same means to very lit- 
tle effect. Bellini had learned the use of some 
vehicle which did not blacken with time, and 
the careful and most deliberate preparation of 
his work, which is betrayed by the precision 
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of his drawing even in the least important ac- 
cessories, gave to his manner a sureness and 
firmness of execution of the highest importance 
in any method, but especially: in that which 
he finally adopted. 

But> these are mechanical elements of art. 
All the scientific and-all the theoretical know- 
ledge, as well as all the power of drawing, of 
Michelangelo would have been in vain had 
not the Venetian temperament —the sentiment 
of and delight in color, which no other school 
has ever developed—been implanted in Bellini. 
He found the music of color, but where we 
need not attempt to discover. Mystery of 
genius! Here we drop analysis; here the 
vivisection of the soul, were it possible, alone 
could help us. 

Bellini died on the zgth of November, 1516, 
and was buried beside his brother Gentile in 
the church of SS. Giovanni and Paolo. Over 
his tomb ought to be inscribed, “ He gave to 
the world a new art.” 

W. J. Stillman. 


NOTES BY TIMOTHY COLE, ENGRAVER, 


ENICE, August 23,1889. — The Madonna and Child 
enthroned, of the Frari Church at Venice, forms 
the altarpiece of the sacristy. It measures, inclusive of 
its frame, about 8% feet in width, and is composed of 
three panels separated from one another by the frame- 
work. The central one, representing the Madonna and 
Child enthroned under a canopy, is higher than the two 
side ones by some 29 or 30 inches. It is 31 inches wide 
by about 75 inches high, and is arched at the top. In 
the detail given I have left out this canopy from where 
the arch begins to spring, in order to get the main por- 
tion as large as possible on the block, thus cutting off 
some twenty odd inches of the original. The rest of 
the panel is given entire. 

The panels on each side are 19 inches wide by 
about 46 inches high, and represent the four Evan- 
gelists standing, two on each panel. The whole is 
inclosed in a beautiful frame richly ornamented with 
arabesques in low relief. It consists of a predella, upon 
which rest four pilasters which separate the panels 
from each other. These are surmounted by cor- 
nices over the side panels, while from those portions 
of the cornices supported by the inner pilasters springs 
the arch over the center panel, Over the cornices of 
the side panels, and surmounting the framework proper, 
are grotesque figures of winged mermaids whose fish- 
like bodies wind and end in scrolls. There are two 
over each side panel, between two handsome candle- 
sticks. The arched center panel is capped by a hand- 
some ornament of fruit mingled with grotesque fish, 
from the center of which rises an urn from which 
flames ascend, as from the candlesticks also.1 The 
frame forms part of the picture, and is repeated in 


1 Evidently a later addition to the decoration of the frame.—W. J. S. 


it; as for instance in the side panels where the pilas- 
ters of the exterior of the frame are shown in perspec- 
tive behind the Evangelists. So are they seen in the 
center panel receding in perspective and forming 
the support to the cornice running round behind the 
Madonna. 

The work is painted on wood, in oil apparently, and 
is very rich and mellow in coloring. Above the Madonna 
is a dome filling the arch, This is heaven opened, and 
is formed of golden clonds parting to each side, dis- 
closing a glory of light. Here appears a Latin inscrip- 
tion of two lines tothe Madonna. This golden portion 
seems to glow with a light of its own—an effect ob- 
tained perhaps by glazing upon a gold ground. The 
background behind the Madonna, and below the warm 
marble cornice, is of a deep rich carmine burning like 
aruby. It is ornamented with a pattern in gold, which 
in the lighted portion sparkles with a soft and quiet 
luster. The drapery is of a rich, harmonious blue, the 
dark folds of which are intensely deep. The underrobe 
is red, similar in tone to the background, but brighter. 
The throne is of a reddish-brown marble, glowing 
golden on the lighted side, while the clouds and veins 
in the marble give added richness of color. Bellini’s 
name, in gold, is inscribed in the middle, with the letter 
F (fecit) beneath and the date 1488. The flesh tints 
are mellow and bright as though illumined by a golden 
light. How charming are the angels at the foot of 
the throne — the one crowned with myrtle piping, the 
other accompanying his song on the lute! How buoy- 
ant and resolute the Child stands! The Mother scarcely 
rests her hands upon him. The Child occupies a height 
in the picture of fifteen inches. 

T. Cole. 
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PORTRAIT-STATUE OF IvkYASO IN CEREMONIAL DRESS. 


ULY 25.— From where we are in 
the Holy Mountain, our first 
visit would be naturally to the 
shrine of the shogun lyéyasi, 
whose extreme walls I seeamong 
the highest trees whenever I look 
from our balcony over our little waterfall. 

Iyéyasii died in 1616, having fought, he said, 
ninety battles and eighteen times escaped 
death, having almost destroyed Christianity, 
and leaving his family established as rulers of 
Japan. In obedience to his dying wishes, his 
son and successor removed the body of his 
father from its resting-place in the south to 
this final tomb at Nikko. Here, in 1617, with 
complicated and mystic ceremonial, he was 
buried and deified. 

If you have no work on Japan near by to 
refer to, sub voce Iyéyast, I can tell you, briefly, 
what he did or what he was, though I, too, 
have no books at my hand. He was a great 
man, a patient waiter upon opportunity, who 
at the end of the sixteenth century came upon 
the scene of a great civil war, then filled by 
two protagonists, the military ruler, Nobunaga, 
and his lieutenant, Hidéyoshi, who was to be 
known later as Taiko Sama. Their aim was to 
settle something more definitely, of course in 





their favor; and, in fact, the death of the former 
and the triumphant success of the latter, who 
succeeded him, went far towards disposing of 
many contending claims, and towards a crys- 
tallizing of the feudal system, which had 
grown of centuries of civil war. ‘This is the 
moment that we see reflected in the annals 
of the first Christian missionaries, to whom 
the military chiefs of Japan were alternately 
kind or cruel. 

When Hidéyoshi died he had grown to be 
themaster of Japan; he had been made Regent 
of the Empire, as a title of honor, for he was 
that and more in reality ; he had become one 
of the greatest of Oriental warriors, and had 
begun life as a groom, the son of a humble 
peasant. The name of Taiko (great gate) he 
took like other regents, on retiring nominally 
from office, but with the addition of Sama 
(Lord) it is applied to him alone in popular 
memory. Naturally, then, he believed in a 
possible dynasty originating in him. At his 
death he could see, as his greatest fear for the 
future of the young son to whom he wished to 
leave his power, this man Iyéyasii Tokugawa, 
lord now of many provinces, but who had be- 
gun humbly, and who had assisted him in 
breaking many enemies, receiving a reward 
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with every success, and consolidating mean- 
while hisown smaller powers. The dying Taiko 
made complicated arrangements to secure the 
good-will of Iyéyasii, and also to prevent his 
encroachments. ‘These arrangements, includ- 
ing and combining the agencies of numbers 
of princes and vassals, many of them newly 
Christianized, seem only the more certainly to 
have forced on a position in which Iyéyasi, 
with few allies, but with clear aims and inter- 
ests, took the field against a larger number of 
princes, commanding more men, but not united 
in any intention as fixed as his was. These 
he defeated for once and all, on a great battle- 
field, Sékigahara, on some day in October in 
the year 1600. It was the greatest battle that 
Japan ever saw, and one of the bloodiest — re- 
markable for us because of the death of three 
of the Christian leaders against Iyéyasii, war- 
riors distinguished before in many wars, who 
could not, being Christians, take their own lives 
in defeat, as their Japanese traditions of honor 
commanded. Hence the victor had them be- 
headed—a shameful death, and thereby heroic. 
These were almost his only immediate victims. 
lyéyasit wisely forgave, when it paid, and merely 
weakened the beaten, increasing the posses- 
sions but not the powers of his adherents; and 
finally remained in undisputed power, with great 
titles from the mikado, who, though poor in 
power, was still a dispenser of honors, for, as 
with the greater gods, the victrix causa pleased. 

Meanwhile the protection of the son of the 
great Taiko Sama, for which all this war had 
been supposed to grow, had not been effected, 
and even this one obstacle or reminder was to 
disappear from before Iyéyasii, but not for sev- 
eral years, and only just before his death. 

He had, in Japanese custom, resigned his 
apparent power to his son, for behind him he 
could act more obscurely and with less fric- 
tion. Then began the drama of the extinction 
of Christianity; slowly, for many reasons, not 
the least being that several Christian princes, 
with their vassals, had supported Iyéyasii in 
his struggle. And at length the son of Taiko 
Sama, Hidéyori, indirectly connected with the 
Christian side, fell before Iyéyasi. His strong 
castle at Osaka was said to have become a 
place of refuge for the persecuted and the dis- 
contented, even to the very Christians whom 
his father had cruelly persecuted. 

Which was in the wrong and disturbed the 
waters, the wolf or the lamb, I do not know, 
but only that in June, 1615, the great castle 
was attacked by Iyéyasii and his son in as 
bloody a battle as was ever fought; and not- 
withstanding that for a moment victory hung 
in the balance, the Tokugawa Luck prevailed, 
the castle took fire, thousands perished, and 
Hidéyori and his mother disappeared. 
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Whether Iyéyasii was the author of the code 
of laws or rules at which he is supposed to 
have worked during these years of waiting, 
with the aid of learned scholars, to bequeath 
them to his descendants for the maintenance 
of the order of things he left, I do not know ; 
nor perhaps was the information I once had 
about them at all accurate. They, or their 
spirit, however, served to guide the nation for 
the next two hundred 
and fifty years; that 
is to say, until the 
second Commodore 
Perry came to Japan, 
with the increased 
weight of an outside 
world much changed. 

Meanwhile the 
great man died, leav- 
ing a great personal 
fame behind him, 
over and above the 
powers he _ could 
transmit. 

He was buried here, 
as I said. The place 
was chosen in 1616: at the end of the same 
year the buildings were begun, and in the 
beginning of the next year were partly com- 
pleted. When the funeral procession arrived, 
in nineteen days from Iyéyasii’s former rest- 
ing-place, amid great ceremonies and reli- 
gious rites the title of “Supreme Highness, 
Lord of the East, Great Incarnation,” was 
given to the hero and ruler and son of the 
small laird of Matsudaira. 

While he was being thus deified the perse- 
cution of the Christians increased in violence, 
passing into a hideous delirium of cruelty ; wip- 
ing out its victims, but unable to affect their 
courage. There can be apparently no exagger- 
ation of the sufferings of the martyrs nor of 
the strength of mind shown by them—a cour- 
age and constancy ennobling to Japan. 

Hidetada, the son of Iyéyasii, is buried at 
Yeddo (Tokio) ; but Lyémitsii, the grandson, has 
a temple anda tomb here in the forest, along- 
side of his grandfather’s. 

He succeeded to power in 1623, and lived 
and ruled some thirty years more with an en- 
ergy worthy of Iyéyasii, and carried the sys- 
tem to completion. The laws known as the 
laws of Iyéyasii are sometimes made out to be 
his. Theselaws, based on the old feudal habits, 
and influenced and directed by the great Chi- 
nese doctrines of relationships and duties, are 
not laws as we think of law, nor were they to 
be published. They were to be kept secret for 
the use of the Tokugawa house; to serve as 
rules for conduct in using their power, so as 
to secure justice, which is in return to secure 
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AVENUE TO TEMPLE OF IvfyAs0. 


power, that exists for its own end in the mind 
of rulers. These laws, some of which are re- 
flections, or moral maxims, or references to the 
great man’s experience, made out a sort of 
criminal code,— the relations of the classes,— 
matters of rank and etiquette, and a mechanism 
of government. They asserted the supremacy 
and at the same time destroyed the power of 
the mikado, and by strict rules of succession, 
residence, and continued possession bound up 
the feudal nobles. ‘They reasserted the great 
individual virtues of filial piety and of feudal 
loyalty, and insisted on the traditions of mili 
tary honor. “ The sword” was to be “the soul 
of the Samurai,” and with it these have car- 
ried the national honor and intelligence in its 
peculiar expressions. 

Full recognition was given to the teaching, 
“Thou shalt not lie beneath the same sky, nor 
tread on the same earth, with the murderer of 
thy lord.” The rights of the avenger of blood 
were admitted, even though he should pay the 
penalty of his life. 

Suicide, which had long been a Japanese 
development of chivalrous feeling and military 
honor, was still to be regarded as purifying of all 
stain, and, for the first time, allowed in miti- 
gation of the death penalty. 


Indeed, half a century later, the forty-seven 
Ronin (“ wave-people””— Samurai who had 
lost their natural lord and their rights) were to 
die in glorious suicide, carrying out the feudal 
ideal of fidelity. 

You know the story probably; at any rate 
you will find it in Mitford’s tales of old Japan. 
It is a beautiful story, full of noble details, 
telling how, by the mean contrivance of a cer- 
tain lord, the Prince of Ako was put in the 
wrong, and his condemnation to death and 
confiscation obtained. And how, then, forty- 
seven gentlemen, faithful vassals of the dead 
lord, swore to avenge the honor of their mas- 
ter, and for that purpose to put aside all that 
might stand in the way. For this end they 
put aside all else they cared for, even wife and 
children, and through every obstacle pursued 
their plan up to the favorable moment when 
they surprised, on a winter night, in his palace, 
among his guards, the object of their vengeance, 
whose suspicions had been allayed by long de- 
lay. And how his decapitated head was placed 
by them upon his victim’s tomb, before the forty- 
seven surrendered themselves to justice, and 
were allowed to commit suicide by hara-kiri, 
and how they have since lived forever in the 
memory of Japan. 
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These laws, then, destroyed nothing; they 
reasserted certain Japanese traditions and cus- 
toms, but made out, through many details, the 
relations of dependence of all classes of society 
upon the shdgun, as vassal indeed of the 
mikado, but supreme ruler who held the key 
of all. All this did Iyémitsii carry out, as well 
as the consequent seclusion of the country; the 
only manner of avoiding ideals which might 
clash with those upon which this consolidation 
of the past was based. And to many of these 
ideals, to the idea of the sacredness of the fam- 
ily, to the idea of subjection to the law of the 
ruler, Christianity, by its ideal of marriage, by 
its distinctions of the duty to Czesar,—to name 
only a few reasons,— might be found an insid- 
ious dissolvent. Therefore, if it be necessary 
to find a high motive, Iyémitsii did what he 
could to trample out the remains of Christian- 
ity ; which were to expire, a few years after his 
death, in a final holocaust as terrible and 
glorious as Nero himself could have wished 
to see. 

From that time, for two centuries, all went 
on the same, until the arrival of the foreigners 
found a system so complete, so interlocked 
and rigid, as to go to pieces with the breaking 
of a few links. 





SACRED HORSES. 


That break was supplied by the necessity of 
yielding to the Christian and foreign demand 
of entrance, and in so far abandoning the old 
ways. 

With this proof of weakness the enemies of 
the Tokugawa and those of the system began 
to assert themselves, circumstances aiding, and 
in 1868 the last of the race resigned all pow- 
ers and retired to private life. 

The details of the enormous changes, as 
they followed one another, are too many and 
sudden, and apparently too contradictory, for 
me to explain further. Even now I repeat 
this deficient summary of the Tokugawa story 
only because of wishing to recall who they 
were that have temples and tombs about us, 
and to recall, also, that such has been the end 
of the beginning which is buried here. 


THE approach to the temple, to which 
most paths lead, is through a great broad ave- 
nue, a quarter of a mile long, bordered by 
high stone walls, above which rise high banks 
and higher trees. Between these dark green 
walls, all in their own shade,— in the center 
of the enormous path and in the full light of 
the sky,— a brilliant torrent rushes down in a 
groove of granite, hidden occasionally under 
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the road. Here and there drop out from the 
walls noisy columns of clearest water. 

In the distance beyond, through a mass of 
closer shade, made by two rows of dark cryp- 
togamia, that are planted on banks faced with 
stones,— for here the road divides into three 
different grades of ascent by enormous steps,— 
shine the high white walls of the temple grounds, 
edged with a red-lacquered fence and a black 
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Two monsters of uncertain lion-form occupy 
the niches on each side. From the upper side 
of the red pillars, as supports for the engaged 
lintel, stretch out the gilded heads of tapirs,— 
protectors against pestilence,—of lions and 
elephants, and great bunches of the petals of 
the peony. Above, the architrave and frieze 
are painted flat with many colors and with 
gold, and the ends of the many beams which 
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roofed gate of red and gold. In the open space 
before it, with wide roads diverging through 
high walls, crowned with scarlet fences, stands 
a granite Torii, some thirty feet high, whose 
transverse stones are crossed by a great black 
tablet, marked with the gilded divine name of 
Iyéyasti. On one side a five-storied pagoda, 
graceful and tall, certainly one hundred feet 
high, blood-red and gold in the sunlight, and 
green, white, and gold in the shadows of its five 
rows of eaves, rises free from the trees around it 
and sends a tall spear, encircled with nine gilded 
rings, into the unbroken sky. Bindings and edges 
of copper, bright green with weathering, sparkle 
on its black roofs, and from their twenty cor- 
ners hang bells of bright green copper. Above 
the steep steps, against the white wall, we pass 
through the first gate. It is recessed, and two 
gigantic columns of trees stand in the corners. 


support the roofing are gilded. Everywhere, 
even to the ends of the bronze tiles of the black 
roof, the crest of lyéyasi’s family, the Toku- 
gawa, is stamped in gilded metal. 

At the inside corner of the gate stands a gi- 
gantic cedar, said to have grown to this height 
since the time when Iyéyasii carried it about 
with him in his palanquin. Opposite to three 
red buildings, which are storehouses for the 
memorial treasures of the temple, stands closer 
to the wall a charming building, mostly gray,— 
partly owing to the wearing of the black lac- 
quer with time,—and decorated with carved 
panels which make a frieze or string-course 
all around its sides. Above this line of green, 
red, blue, white, and gold, a large space of gray 
wood, spotted with gilt metal where the frame- 
work of the outer beams is joined, spreads up 
to the pediment under the eaves, which is all 
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YOUNG PRIEST. 

carved and painted on a ground of green. The 
heavy roof above is black bronze and gilded 
metal and is spotted with the golden Tokugawa 
crest. Below the colored band, midway, the 
black wall has gratings with golden hinges, 
for this delicate splendor is given to a stable 
—the stable of the sacred horse of the god 
Iyéyasii. The patient little cream-colored pony 
has no look of carrying such honors; and I 
can scarcely imagine his little form galloping 
out in the silence of the night under the ter- 
rible rider. 

A gentle splashing of water, which mingles 
with the rustling of the trees and the quiet 
echoes of the pavement, comes from the end 
of the court, where its edge is a descent filled 
with high forest trees. This lapping sound 
comes from the temple font, a great wet mass 
of stone, looking like solid water. It has been 
so exactly balanced on its base that the clear 
mountain stream overflows its sides and top 
in a perfectly fitting liquid sheet. This sacred 
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well-basin has a canopy with great black 
bronze-and-gold roof, supported by white 
stone pillars, three on each corner, that are 
setin bronze sockets and strapped with gilded 
metal, The pediment and the brackets which 
cap the pillars are brilliantly painted, and the 
recessed space below the curved roof-beam 
is filled with palm-like curves of carved waves 
and winged dragons, Next to this, and at 
right angles to it, is a heavy bronze Torii, 
through which we go up to another court, 
turning away from the buildings we have seen. 
On the dark surface of the ‘Torii glisten the 
golden ‘Tokugawa crests; on the great tie- 
beam, the upper pillars, and the central up- 
right. Near us, the eaves of its lower roofcon- 
tinuing the lines of the water tank pavilion, is 
the closed library, red, delicately adorned 
with color under the eaves, and with thesame 
heavy black roofing of bronze dotted with 
gold which all the buildings have in a heavy 
monotony. ‘The steps lead us to another 
court, spotted with different buildings, among 

tremendous trees—a bronze pavilion with a 

hanging bell, a bell tower, and a drum tower, 

closed in with sloping walls of red lacquer, 
and a large lantern of bronze under a bronze 
pavilion, whose curious, European, semi- 

Gothic details contrast suddenly with all this 

alien art, and prove its origin a tribute from 

trading Christian Holland to the mortal deity 
worshiped here. On oneside, where the forest 

slopes down in sun and shadow, stands a 

Buddhist temple, sole survivor of the faith in 

this place, now turned over to the official and 

native worship. The latticed gold-and-black 

screens were all closed, except in the center, 

through which we could see the haze and oc- 

casional glitter of the gold of gods and altar 
ornaments, and the paleness of the mats. On 
its red veranda stood a young Buddhist priest, 
whom our companions knew; a slight, elegant 
figure, a type of modesty and refinement. 
Farther back, on the other side of the ve- 
randa, an older companion looked down the 
valley at some girls whose voices we could 
hear among the trees. 

The main entrance rises above the high 
steps to a little esplanade with heavy railing, 
on the level of a higher embankment. The 
court that we were in was full of broken shad- 
ows from its own tall trees, and from all this 
accumulation of buildings, red-lacquered and 
gilded, black-and-bronze roofed, spotted and 
stained with moss and lichens, or glittering here 
and there in their many metals. Long lines 
of light trickled down the gray trunks and 
made a light gray haze over all these miscel- 
laneous treasures. Great lanterns (toro) of 
stone, capped with green and yellow moss, 
metal ones of bronze and iron, stand in files 
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together here and in the lower court, or are 
disposed in rows along the great stone wall, 
which is streaked by the weather and spotted 
with white and purple lichens. Along its up- 
per edge runs the red-lacquered wall, heavily 
roofed, of the cloister which surrounds the far- 
ther court above. Its face is paneled between 
the metal-fastened beams and posts with two 
rows of deep carvings of innumerable birds 
and trees and waves and clouds and flowers. 
All these are painted and gilded, as are the 
frieze above and the intervals between the 
gilded rafters. 
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On all this space and on the great white 
gate, the “Gate Magnificent,” the full sun 
embroidered the red and white and colored 
surfaces with millions of stitches of light and 
shadow. 

The gate, or triumphal arch, is a two-storied 
building with heavy bronze-tiled roof, capped 
and edged, like all the rest, with gilded metal, 
and spotted with the gilded crest of the Toku- 
gawa. Its front towards us rises in the well- 
known curve, shadowing a pediment, full of 
painted sculpture. Eight white pillars embroi- 
dered with delicate reliefs support the white 
lintel, which is embossed with great divine 
monsters and strapped with gilded metal. In 
the niches on each side are seated two re- 
pellent painted images, inside of white walls, 
which are trellises of deeply carved floral or- 
nament. These figures are warriors on guard, 
in ancient and Japanese costume, armed with 
bows and quivers of arrows, whose white, wrin- 
kled, and crafty faces look no welcome to the 
intruder, and recall the cruel, doubtful look of 
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the guardian statues of foxes that protect the 
entrances of the primitive shrines of the land- 
god Inari. The far-projecting white capitals 
are the half-bodies of lion-like monsters with 
open mouths and stretched-out paws. Above 
these, below the carved balcony which marks 
the second story, the cornice is made of a wil- 
derness of tenfold brackets, black lacquered 
and patterned with gold, and from each of 
the ten highest ones a gilded lion’s head frowns 
with narrowed eyes, 

The balcony is one long set of panels — of 
little panels carved and painted on its white 
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INNER COURT. 


line with children playing among flowers. 
Above, again, as many white pillars as below; 
along their sides a wild fringe of ramping 
dragons and the pointed leaves of the bamboo, 
This time the pillars are crowned with the 
fabulous dragon-horse, with gilded hoofs drop- 
ping into air, and lengthy processes of horns 
receding far back into the upper bracketings 
of the roof. Upon the center of the white-and- 
gold lintel, so delicately carved with waves as 
to seem smooth in this delirium of sculpture, 
is stretched between two of the monster capi- 
tals a great white dragon with gilded claws 
and gigantic protruding head. But all these 
beasts are tame if compared with the wild army 
of dragons that cover and people the innu- 
merable brackets which make the cornice and 
support the complicated rafters under the roof. 
Tier upon tier hang farther and farther out, 
like some great mass of vampires about to fall. 
They are gilded; their jaws are lacquered red 
far down into their throats, against which their 
white teeth glitter. Far into the shade spreads 
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a nightmare of frowning eyebrows, and pointed 
fangs and outstretched claws extended towards 
the intruder. It would be terrible did not 
one feel the coldness of the unbelieving imagi- 
nation which perhaps merely copied these du- 
plicates of earlier terrors. 

So it is, at least in this bright, reasonable 
morning light; but [ can fancy that late in 
autumn evenings, or in winter moonlight, or 
lighted by dubious torches, one might believe 
in the threats of these blinking eyes and grin- 
ning jaws, and fear that the golden terrors 
might cease clinging to the golden beams. It 
is steadying to the eye to meet at last the plain 
gold-and-black checker pattern of the ends of 
the final rafters below the roof, and to see 
against the sky peaceful bells like inverted 
tulips, with gilded clappers for pistils, hanging 
from the corners of the great bronze roof. 

And as we pass through the gate we are 
made to see how ill omen was turned from 
the Luck of the Tokugawa by an “ evil-avert- 
ing pillar,” which has its pattern carved up- 
side down as a sacrifice of otherwise finished 
perfection. 

I noticed also that a childish realism has 
furnished the lower monsters of the gate with 
real bristles for their distended nostrils; and 
this trifle recalls again the taint of the unbe- 
lieving imagination, which insists upon small 
points of truth as a sort of legal protection for 
its failing in the greater ones. 

Within this third cloistered court which we 
now entered is an inclosed terrace, some fifty 
yards square. Inside of its walls are the oratory 
and the final shrine, to which we can pass 
through another smaller gate, this time with 
lower steps. ‘The base of the terrace which 
makes the level of the innermost court is cased 
with large blocks of cemented stone. Above it 
is a fence or wall with heavy roof and project- 
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ing gilded rafters. Great black brackets sup- 
port the roof. Between them all is carved and 
colored in birds and flowers and leaves, almost 
real in the shadow. Between the decorated 
string-courses the wall is pierced with gilded 
screens, through which play the lights and 
darks, the colors and the gilding of the shrine 
inside, At the very bottom, touching the stone 
plinth, carved and painted sculptures in high 
relief project and cast the shadows of leaves 
and birds upon the brilliant granite. 

Beyond this inclosure and the shrine within 
it the court is abruptly ended by a lofty stone 
wall, high as the temple roof, and built into 
the face of the mountain. From its very edge 
the great slope is covered with tall trees that 
look down upon this basin filled with gilding 
and lacquers, with carvings and bronze, with 
all that is most artificial, delicate, labored, and 
transitory in the art of man. 

It is in this contrast, insisted upon with con- 
summate skill, that lies the secret beauty of the 
art of the men who did all this. The very lav- 
ishness of finish and of detail, the heaped-up 
exaggerations of refinement and civilization, 
bring out the more the simplicity and quiet of 
the nature about them. Up to the very edges 
of the carvings and the lacquers grow the lich- 
ens and mosses and small things of the forest. 
The gilded temples stand hidden in everlast- 
ing hills and trees, open above to the upper 
sky which lights them, and to the changing 
weather with which their meaning changes. 
Nothing could recall more completely the les- 
sons of death, the permanence of change, and 
the transitoriness of man. 

We went up the steps of the recessed gate, 
which repeats the former theme of white and 
gold and black in forms of an elegance that 
touches the limits of good taste. Its heavy 
black roof, whose four ridges are crowned by 
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long bronze dragons and crawling lions, opens 
in a high curve on the front and sides to show 
under the bent white-and-gold ridge-beams a 
pediment strapped and intersected by spaces 
of small carvings, white and tinted, relieved 
by red perpendiculars of beams. 

White and gold shine in the great brackets 
and the recesses of the rafters. Below the 
white frieze, carved with many small figures 
of Chinese story, the pillars and the lintel are 
inlaid in many carved woods, ornaments of 
dragons, plants, and diapered patterns on the 
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palings, or great beasts, types of power, might 
show great limbs through confining barriers. 
The long building, indeed, is a great frame- 
work, strongly marked, dropped on a solid 
base, and weighted down by a heavy roofing. 
The white pillars or posts which divide its 
face and corners stand clear between the 
black-and-gold latticed screens, partly lifted, 
which make almost all its wall. 

Strips of the sacramental white paper hang 
from the lower lintel against the golden shade 
of the interior. Inside, pale mats cover the 
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whitened ground. The opened doors repeat 
the same faint tones of wood, and of white and 
gold, and of gilded metals. The walls, which 
are open at the base, are merely lattice screens. 
Their exquisite flowered patterns fluctuate with 
gilded accents of whites, greens, lavenders, and 
blues. 

The gate inside is, therefore, nothing but an 
ornamented trellis, made stili lighter by con- 
trast with the solid white doors, trellised at 
top, but whose lower panels are exquisitely em- 
bellished with inlaid carved woods and chiseled 
golden metal. We took off our shoes, and as- 
cended the bronze-covered steps of the ora- 
tory and shrine, which come down from the 
red-lacquered veranda, behind the four carved 
white pillars of the descending porch, Great 
white dragons with spiky claws project from 
the pillars, and crawl in and out of the double 
transom. In the shadow of the roof golden 
monsters hang from the complex brackets. 
The friezes and bands of the temple face are 
filled with carving, delicate as embossed tapes- 
try, while the panels, deeply cut into auspicious 
forms of birds and flowers, carry full color and 
gold far up into the golden rafters. 


ALL recesses and openings are filled with 
half-realities, as if to suggest a dread or a de- 
licious interior, as flowers might pass through 
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black-lacquer floor. Exquisite plain gold pil- 
lars, recalling Egyptian shapes, divide the 
gilded central walls. Here and there on the 
gilded tie-beams curved lines of emerald-green 
or crimson, like tendrils, mark with exquisite 
sobriety a few chamfered cuttings. On either 
side of the long room (fifty feet) are two re- 
cesses with large gold panels on which sym- 
bolic forms are freely sketched, and carved in- 
lays of emblematic birds fill their farthest walls. 
Their ceilings are carved, inlaid, and painted 
with imperial flowers, mystic birds, and flying 
figures, and the pervading crest of the Toku- 
gawa. For these were the waiting-rooms of the 
family, and, as A - remarked, the impres- 
sion is that of a princess’s exquisite apartment, 
as if the Tartar tent had grown into greater 
fixity, and had been touched by a fairy’s wand. 

All was bare except for an occasional sacred 
mirror, or hanging gilded ornament, or the 
hanging papers of the native worship; and this 
absence of the Buddhist images and imple- 
ments of worship left clear and distinct the 
sense of a personal residence —the residence 
of a divinized spirit, not unlike the one that 
he was used to in life. 

Even more, on the outside of the building 
the curved stone base, like a great pedestal, 
with pierced niches filled with flowers carved 
and painted between the great brackets that 
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support the veranda, makes the temple seem 
as if only deposited for a time, however long 
that time may be. 

We merely looked at the central passage, 
that, dividing the building, leads down and 
then up to the shrine itself, and waited for the 
time when we shall get further permission, and 
[ shall be allowed to sketch and photograph. 
As for me, I was wearied with the pleasure of 
the endless detail; for even now, with all my 
talk, [ have been able to note but a little of 
what I can remember. 

We withdrew, put on our shoes again at the 
gate, and turned below to the east side of the 
court. We passed the Hall of Perfumes, where 
incense was once burned while the monks 
chanted prayers in the court, as they did when 
Iyéyasi was buried. We passed the Hall of 
the Sacred Dances, whose open front makes a 
large, shady, dim stage, with a great red rail- 
ing On its projecting edge. Within it moved 
a white shadow, the figure of a woman dancer. 
And then we came to a white-and-gold gate, 
inside of the roofed cloister wall. Above the 
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open door that leads to it sleeps a carved 
white cat, in high relief, said to have been the 
work of a famous left-handed sculptor, carpen- 
ter, and architect. Its cautious rest may not 
have been so far from the habits of the living 
Iyéyasii, to whose tomb, farther on, this is the 
entrance. 

Framed by the gold and white of the gate 
and of the half-opened door rise the steps 
built into the hillside and all carpeted with 
brilliant green mosses. The stone railings, 
which for two hundred feet higher up accom- 
pany the steps, are also cushioned with this 
green velvet, and our steps were as noiseless 
as if those of the white cat herself. All is green, 
the dark trees descending in sunlight to our 
right and rising on the bank to our left, until 
we reach an open space above, with a bank 
of rocky wall inclosing the clearing. 

Here is the small final shrine, and behind 
it a stone esplanade with a stone fence, within 
which stands, in the extreme of costly simplic- 
ity, the bronze tomb of Iyéyasii. A large bronze 
gate, roofed in bronze, of apparently a single 
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casting, with bronze doors, closes the entrance. 
Before the monument, on a low stone table, are 
the Buddhist ornaments — thestorks, the lotus, 
and the lion-covered vases, all of brass and of 
great size. 

The tomb itself is of pale golden bronze, in 
form like an Indian shrine: a domed cylinder 
surmounted by a great projecting roof which 
rises from anecking that separates and connects 
them — above the roof a finial in the shape of 
a forked flame. Five bronze steps, or bases, 
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of time, no apparent attempt at an equal per- 
manency ; it is like a courteous acceptance of 
the eternal peace, the eternal nothingness of 
the tomb. 

We leaned against the stone rails and talked 
of lyéyasti—of his good nature, of his habit of 
chatting after battle, of his fraudulent preten- 
sions to great descent; and of the deadening 
influence of the ‘Tokugawa rule, of its belittling 
the classes whose energies were the true life 
of the country. We recognized, indeed, that 
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support this emblematic combination of the 
cube, the cylinder, and the globe. 

The crest of the ‘Tokugawa, ten times re- 
peated, seals the door upon the burnt ashes of 
the man who crystallized the past of his coun- 
try for three centuries, and left Japan as Perry 
found it. All his precautions, all his elaborate 
political conservatism, have been scattered to 
the winds with the Luck of the Tokugawa, and 
the hated foreigner leans in sight-seeing curi- 
osity upon the railing of his tomb. 

But the solemnity of the resting-place can- 
not be broken. It lies apart from all associa- 
tions of history, in this extreme of cost and of 
refined simplicity, in face of the surrounding 
powers of nature. There is here no defiance 


the rulers of Iyéyasii’s time might have per- 
ceived the dangers of change for so impres- 
sionable a race, but none of us asked whether 
the loss of hundreds of thousands of lives of 
courageous Christians had been made up in 
the strength of the remaining blood. 

Far away the sounds of pilgrims’ clogs 
echoed from the steps of distant temples; we 
heard the running of many waters. Above us 
a few crows, frequenters of temples, spotted 
the light for a moment, and their cries faded 
with them through the branches. A great, 
heavy, ugly caterpillar crept along the mossy 
edge of the balustrade, like the fresh incar- 
nation of a soul which had to begin it all 
anew. 

John La Farge. 














TOLSTOI. 


*AY not sublimity is dead to-day. 
A force Titanic labors on this page— 
Tolstoi! The long-foregone Homeric rage 
Over our throbbing hearts through thee holds sway. 
Thou prob’st the mystery of death’s decay, 
The glow of youth, the weariness of age. 
Yet, as the Orient kings left priest and sage 
Their crowns before the infant Christ to lay, 
Thou, to thy Master’s mandates reconciled, 
Deeming that wealth and ease of life are sin, 
Stripped of the glory that renown can win, 
Low kneeling, prayest of the Saviour mild, 
“ Renew in me the spirit of a child, 
That to thy kingdom I may enter in.” 
Margaret Crosby. 


A FRIENDSHIP. 


er fellowship of daily commonplace 
\ We hold together, dear, constrained to go 
Diverging ways. Yet day by day I know 
My life is sweeter for thy life’s sweet grace ; 
And if we meet but for a moment’s space, 
Thy touch, thy word, sets all the world aglow. 
Faith soars serener, haunting doubts shrink low, 
Abashed before the sunshine of thy face. 
Nor press of crowd, nor waste of distance serves 
To part us. Every hush of evening brings 
Some hint of thee, true-hearted friend of mine; 
And as the farther planet thrills and swerves 
When towards it through the darkness Saturn swings, 
Even so my spirit feels the spell of thine. 
Ellen Burroughs. 


A MYSTERY. 


thaw AT sunless day no living shadow swept 

Across the hills, fleet shadow chasing light, 
Twin of the sailing cloud: but mists wool-white, 
Slow-stealing mists, on those heaved shoulders crept, 

And wrought about the strong hills while they slept 
In witches’ wise, and rapt their forms from sight. 
Dreams were they —less than dream, the noblest height 
And farthest ; and the chilly woodland wept. 

A sunless day and sad: yet all the while 
Within the grave green twilight of the wood, 
Inscrutable, immutable, apart, 

Hearkening the brook, whose song she understood, 
The secret birch tree kept her silver smile, 

Strange as the peace that gleams at sorrow’s heart. 


Helen Gray Cone. 


















THE SERPENT 


N September, 1883, in company 
with four fellow-archzologists, 
_I started from Hillsborough, in 
Highland County, Ohio, on an 
excursion to several ancient 
earthworks which we had long 
wished to see. Our plans were so arranged as 
to take us first of all to the Serpent Mound, 
thence to Fort Hill, and down Paint Creek 
to the Scioto, stopping from day to day to visit 
the most interesting of the many ancient 
works along the route. 

Approaching the “ Serpent Cliff” by fording 
Brush Creek from the west, our attention was 
suddenly arrested by the rugged overhanging 
rocks above our heads, and we knew that we 
were near the object of our search. Leaving 
the wagon, we scrambled up the steep hillside, 
and pushing on through bush and brier were 
soon following the folds of the great serpent 
along the hilltop. The most singular sensation 
of awe and admiration overwhelmed me at 
this sudden realization of my long-cherished 
desire, for here before me was the mysterious 
work of an unknown people, whose seemingly 
most sacred place we had invaded. Was this 
a symbol of the old serpent faith, here on 
the western continent, which from the earli- 
est time in the religions of the East held so 
many peoples enthralled, and formed so im- 
portant a factor in the development of suc- 
ceeding religions ? 

Reclining on one of the huge folds of this 
gigantic serpent, as the last rays of the sun, 
glancing from the distant hilltops, cast their 
long shadows over the valley, I mused on the 
probabilities of the past; and there seemed to 


1 See also an article in the last number by the same 
author. 
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OF OHIO.’ 
come to me a picture as of a distant time, of 
a people with strange customs, and with it 
came the demand for an interpretation of this 
mystery, The unknown must become known! 
This thought took complete possession of 
me, and on that same evening arrangements 
were made with Mr. Lovett, the owner of the 
land, to have the place cleared of underbrush 
that we might see the great work in its entirety. 
By noon of the following day the clearing was 
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SUNRISE VIEW OF 


roughly made, and the view thus obtained of 
the serpent and the egg—as the oval work 
in front of its jaws has been called —led to a 
still stronger desire to know more, and a re- 
solve to do all in my power to preserve this 
singular structure, which seemed so strangely 
transplanted from the mythology of the East. 
When Squier and Davis, after their survey 
in 1846, gave to the world the first account of 
this earthwork, it was covered with a thick 
forest, from which many a noble tree has been 
cut, as indicated by stumps still standing at 
the time of our visit. Thirteen or fourteen 
years after their visit a tornado swept its path 
directly along the serpent hill, and with the 
exception of a few saplings the forest was laid 
low. This led to clearing the land, and to the 
cultivation for a few years of the portion occu- 
pied by the serpent. Nature soon covered the 
scars witha protecting sod, which was followed 
by a growth of sumach, redbud, and briers. 
On my return to the East I took every op- 
portunity of urging the importance of preserv- 
ing the Serpent Mound, as well as other ancient 
monuments. In 1885 I again visited the ser- 
pent, and finding that its destruction was inev- 
itable unless immediate measures were taken 
for its preservation, I secured a contract that 
it should remain intact for a year, and agreed 
upon a price for its purchase. Returning home 
I urged anew the importance of its preserva- 
tion. Yet, although an interest was awakened 
in the object, I fear it might have come to 
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SERPENT MOUND. 
naught if Miss Alice C. Fletcher, meeting in 
Newport a few Boston ladies, had not taken 
the opportunity to appeal to them for assist- 
ance in the work which she knew I had so 
much at heart, and which was, at the same 
time, so thoroughly in accordance with her 
own views. Her earnest presentation of the 
subject had the desired effect. In the winter 
of 1886 several of Boston’s noble and earnest 
women issued a private circular which had the 
indorsement of Mr. Francis Parkman and Mr. 
Martin Brimmer of the Corporation of Har- 
vard University. Subscriptions were solicited 
to purchase the Serpent Mound, which was to 
be given in trust to the Peabody Museum for 
perpetual preservation, and also to enable me 
to carry on such explorations of the work and 
its surroundings as might throw light on its 
origin and purpose, This appeal was cordially 
met, and in June, 1886, I was provided with 
nearly $6000 with which to buy such land as 
seemed to be required for the purpose in view, 
and to take steps for the preservation of the 
serpent, while at the same time I made such 
explorations as seemed desirable. The trustees 
of the Museum, of whom the Hon. Robert 
C. Winthrop has been chairman since Mr. 
Peabody founded the Museum, in connection 
with Harvard University, in 1866, accepted this 
additional trust, and about sixty acres of land 
were at once purchased in the name of the 
trustees. Soon after, several acres of land along 
the new pike leading from Hillsborough to 
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Peebles, the nearest railroad stations, were 
added to the purchase, and the whole was laid 
out as the Serpent Mound Park, of which Brush 
Creek forms the western boundary. 

Here for three seasons, living in tents, I have 
carried on the work of protecting the serpent, 
exploring its surroundings, and laying out the 
grounds. This beautiful park, with the won- 
derful stories it tells of the past, is now, thanks 
to the women of Boston, open to all visitors, 
In appreciation of what has been done for the 
State, and also to encourage similar efforts, 
the park, by a special act of the legislature 
of Ohio, suggested by Prof. M. C. Reed of 
Hudson, is exempted from taxation and put 
under special protection of the laws of the 
State. Thus the first law for the protection of 
archzologic monuments in our country has 
been brought about, and it cannot be long 
before similar laws will be passed by other 
States.! Congress has lately had under favora- 
ble consideration a measure for the preserva- 
tion of several archzeologic monuments on the 
public lands. This petition was prepared by 
Miss Fletcher and Mrs. Stevenson, acting as 
a committee appointed by the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science.? 
The grand work is thus at last well begun, and 
we can but believe that it will be continued. 

In this connection it should be recalled, 
with all honor to the pioneers at Marietta 
acting under the direction of General Rufus 
Putnam, that in laying out the town several 
portions of the ancient works were carefully 
preserved. These efforts, however, were not 

1 With the hope that similar laws will be passed in 
other States in which are archzologic monuments that 


should be preserved, the Ohio law, which was passed 
March 27, 1888, is here given as one well worthy of 


imitation. 
AN ACT 


SUPPLEMENTARY TO SECTION 2732 OF THE 
REVISED STATUTES OF OHIO. 


SEcTION 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly 
of the State of Ohio, That all lands in the State of Ohio 
on which are situate any prehistoric earthworks, and 
which have been or may hereafter be purchased by any 
person, association, or company for the purpose of the 
preservation of said earthworks, and are not held for 
profit, but are or shall be dedicated to public uses as 
prehistoric parks, shall be exempt from taxation. 

Sect. 2. The owners of such prehistoric parks may 
establish all reasonable rules governing access to said 
parks; and any person willfully violating such rules 
or injuring said works, or any structure, trees, or 
plants in said parks, shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding fifty dollars, or imprisoned not exceeding sixty 
days, or both, and shall also be liable to the owners 
of said parks in a civil action for all damages caused 
by such person. 

Sect. 3. This act shall take effect and be in force 
from and after its passage. 


2 Near the close of the session Congress passed an 
act for the preservation of the ruin everywhere known 
as the Casa Grande, and this was brought about by 
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wholly respected by a later generation, and 
the two great embankments, forming an ave- 
nue, named by the classical pioneers the Via 
Sacra, have been destroyed; one having been 
built upon and partly leveled, and the other 
made into bricks! Thus the city lost a beau- 
tiful avenue leading to the river, deeply re- 
gretted now by all its enlightened citizens; and 
archzologists have been deprived of studying 
a singular structure over which many have 
been puzzled as to its purpose. That the pres- 
ent and future citizens will properly guard, as 
a sacred trust from the old pioneers, the re- 
maining works in the public squares and cem- 
etery, is our most earnest petition.® 

As will be seen by reference to the map of 
the Serpent Mound Park, a winding road leads 
from the pike up the steep hill to the plateau, 
which it crosses, and then winds down to the 
little wood of maples, oaks, and other trees in 
the southeastern corner of the park. Here, on 
the grassy hillside, under the spreading oaks 
and maples, is a delightful resort for picnic 
parties; and here one may find a refreshing 
draught of clear cold water from the spring 
bubbling out of the old devonian rocks. Over 
the spring a substantial house of stone has been 
built to keep it clean and pure, A little far- 
ther along is a sulphur spring, which flows 
from the rocks on the opposite side of the 
little ravine, along which runs a brook over a 
rocky bed. 

Following a graveled path winding up the 
hill from the picnic grove to the plateau, the 
first point of archzeological interest is reached. 


the special interest taken by Mrs. Mary Hemenway of 
Boston, who for several years past has been deeply in- 
terested in, and a most generous supporter of, archaeo- 
logical work in America. 

The great Cahokia Mound in southern Illinois, the 
largest mound in the United States, should at once be 
protected by the State of Illinois, as it already has had 
a narrow escape from being used for ballast on a rail- 


way. 

r4 While provision is thus made for the comfort of 
transient visitors and picnic parties from the neigh- 
boring towns, it is important to add, for the informa- 
tion of visitors from a distance, that accommodations 
can be had at some of the farmhouses in the vicinity. 
It is probable that the increasing number of visitors 
will soon lead to building a summer hotel on the ad- 
joining farm. The fact that over three thousand per- 
sons visited the park last summer is evidence of the 
need of such a house. The park can be reached by the 
following routes: Starting from Columbus, early in 
the morning, over the Scioto Valley Railroad, and 
changing cars at the Portsmouth junction with the 
Ohio a Northwestern Railroad for Peebles, reaching 
there about noon, where a suitable conveyance can be 
had for a drive of seven miles to the park. Or, leaving 
Columbus in the afternoon, by the Midland oe 
for Blanchester, changing cars there for Hillsborough, 
and then driving from Hillsborough to the park, about 
eighteen miles, over a fine pike. From Cincinnati 
morning trains over both roads run through to Hills- 
borough and Peebles, and the park can be easily reached 
in the afternoon by either route. 
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which a wild cherry tree 
now casts its shade, is a 
low oblong mound (32), 
a monument over four 
ancient graves. From 
this knoll, looking to- 
wards the setting sun, 
there is a grand view of 
the valley and the hills 
beyond; and standing 
on this spot one can 


= readily imagine why it 
a may have been chosen 
rare worst} as the burial-place of 


the honored among a 
people whose sacred 
temple was near by. 
North of this knoll, on 
the declivity from the 
plateau to the cliff, are 
three circular pits, vary- 
ing in size; and much 
of the clay used in build- 
ing the effigy or the ser- 
pent was probably taken 
from these places. 
Following the ridge of 
the hill northerly to the 
overhanging rocks, one 
is forced again to pause 
and admire the scene be- 


OPEEBLES fore him —the beautiful 
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The Oval Embankment in front of the serpent’s mouth. 
2, "Phe Serpent. 


3, A low Artificial Mound near the head of the serpent. 
ust west o! i 


. 6, 7, Ancient Excavations, 





Grave over two graves. 
wen Two Skeletons. 15, Grave with Skeleton 
, Small Burial Mound. 


the dark soil ee 
single body. 27, 28 
deep in the clay: 


to the oes of large conical mound. 
remation Places in the clay under the dark soil 
32, Small Mound over four ancient graves in the clay. 


This is a conical mound nine feet high and 
seventy feet in diameter (26). Northwest of this, 
and not far from the serpent, is an old burial- 
place which was afterwards the site of a vil- 
lage (8, 19), as shown by the ash beds, the 
many implements in various stages of manu- 
facture, the many thousand chips of flint and 
other stones foreign to the locality, and the 
many potsherds and other objects scattered 
throughout the dark soil. A small mound 
(17), about a foot high, west of the path lead- 
ing from the road to the serpent, and a few 
stones (10) nearer the path, mark the position 
of the cemetery, and all about there skeletons 
have been found in the dark soil or in the clay 
below it. 

On the south side of the park road, on one 
of the projecting points of the plateau, now 
marked by several piles of stones (27-31) which 
were taken from around the graves in the clay 
below the soil, were graves of the first period of 
occupation. On the knoll west of this, over 


In this inclosure is a small mound of stones, 


li . 8, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, and in space 
bordered by 18, 1 5 20, 21, are Sites of Ancient Habitations. % Burnt Stones on the cle a 
iz, Portions of Three Skeletons in a pile. 12, 13, Skeletons in the clay. 14, Grave 
over which was an ash bed. 16, Pieces of a large Clay Pot. 
x8, Several small Excavations in the clay, filled with dark earth. 
ve. This Village Site was afterwards found to extend 200 feet east and south. 
26, The Conical owed’ 


hill-girt valley with its 
acres of waving corn; the 
silvery line of the river 
with giant sycamores and 
graceful elms along its 
banks; and the vistas 
opening here and there, 
where the broader and deeper portions of the 
river are bordered with dark-green under- 
growth, brightened by gleams of rich color. 

Turning from this view, and ascending the 
little knoll behind the ledge, eighty feet from 
the edge of the cliff is the western end of the 
oval figure (1) in front of theserpent’s jaws. This 
oval is one hundred and twenty feet long and 
sixty feet in greatest width, measured from the 
outer edge of the bank, w hich is about four feet 
high and eighteen feet across. Near the cen- 
ter of the inclosed area is a small mound of 
stones, which was formerly much larger, since 
it was thrown down over fifty years ago by dig- 
ging under it in search of supposed hidden 
treasure, the popular belief which has caused 
the destruction of many an ancient cairn. 
Many of the stones show signs of fire, and under 
the cliff are similar burnt stones which were 
probably taken from the mound years ago; 
for Ihave been informed by an old gentleman, 
who remembered the stone mound as it was 


4, A very small Artificial Mound 


10, A recent Indian 


19, 24, See 
Burnt space under 
a monument over a 
3m 30, 31, Very Ancient Graves 
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in his boyhood, that many stones taken from 
the mound were thrown over the cliff. 

This portion of the hill was either leveled 
off to the clay before the oval work was made, 
or there was no black soil upon the hill at that 
time, as none was used in the construction of 
the embankment, nor left below it. The same 
is true of the serpent itself. Careful examina- 
tion of several sections made through the oval 
and the serpent, as well as laying bare the 
edge along both sides of the embankments 
throughout, have shown that both parts of 
this earthwork were first outlined upon asmooth 
surface along the ridge of the hill. In some 
places, particularly at the western end of the 
oval, and where the serpent approached the 
steeper portions of the hill, the base was made 
with stones, as if to prevent its being washed 
away by heavy rains. In other places clay, 
often mixed with ashes, was used in making 
these outlines; and it is evident that the 
whole structure was most carefully planned, 
and thoroughly built of lasting material. 

The geological formation of the hill shows 
first the ledge rock, upon which rests the de- 
cayed grayish rock forming the so-called marl 
of the region, the upper portion of which has 
by decomposition becomea grayish clay. Over 
this lies the yellow clay of the region, filling in 
all irregularities, and varying in thickness from 
one to six feet. Upon this rests the dark soil of 
recent formation, from five inches to nearly two 
feet in thickness in different parts of the park. 
It is necessary to have this formation constantly 
in mind, as we must, to a certain extent, rely 
upon itin determining the antiquity of the works 
and burial-places. 

Upon removing the sod within the oval the 
dark soil in the central portion was found to 
be nearly a foot in depth, where it must have 
formed after the oval work was built. How 
many centuries are required for the formation 
of a foot of vegetable mold we do not know; 
but here, on the hard gray clay forming the 
floor of the oval, was about the same depth of 
soil as on the level ground near the tail of the 
serpent, where it has been forming ever since 
vegetation began to grow upon the spot. The 
same results were obtained on removing the 
soil from the triangular space between the 
serpent’s jaws; and that there was about the 
same amount of soil on the embankments is 
shown by the fact that the several plowings 
had not disturbed the underlying clay of which 
the embankments were constructed. The ac- 
companying section through the western end 
of the oval illustrates this point. 

Nine feet from the eastern end of the oval, and 
partly inclosing it, is a crescent-shaped bank, 
seventeen feet wide. From the extremities of 
this crescent, which are 75 feet apart, begin the 





jaws of the serpent, formed by banks 17 feet 
wide and 61 and 56 feet, respectively, in length, 
measured on the inside from the point of union 
with the crescent to their point of meeting, 47 
feet from the convex or eastern edge of the cres- 
cent. We must here notice that the open jaws 
are shown as if the serpent’s head was turned 
upon its right side, and the crescent embank- 
ment seems to have been designed to express this 
by uniting the open jaws across the mouth, indi- 
cated by the triangular space. This design was 
also carried out by making the northern or up- 
per jaw the longer of the two. The head of the 
serpent across the point of union of the jaws is 
thirty feet wide and five feet high. From this 
point the neck extends eastward more than one 
hundred feet, with a slight curve to the north. 
Then begins what may be called the body of 
the serpent, making a graceful curve to the 
south, then winding to the east and north, then 
again to the south, and westward down the de- 
clivity of the central portion of the hill, where 
another graceful convolution is made up the 
opposite ascent to nearly the same level as the 
head; here it folds round in another full convo- 
lution, and the tail follows with a long stretch 
to the southwest, terminating in a triple coil. 
The end of the tail points across the deep 
gully in the hillside to the western end of the 
oval, which is 496 feet distant in an air-line, 
but 1348 feet if measured from the western 
end of the oval to the neck of the serpent, and 
then along the dorsal ridge to the tip of the tail, 
thus following all the curves. Measured from 
the tip of the upper jaw to the end of the tail, 
the serpent itself is 1254 feet in length. The 
average width of the body of the serpent is 
about twenty feet, and its height along the 
head and body is from four to five feet. From 


a ee 





SECTION THROUGH WEST END OF BANK OF OVAL IN 
FRONT OF SERPENT MOUND, 


the beginning of the tail it gradually decreases 
in width and height until it terminates in a 
bank about a foot high and nearly two feet 
wide. 

The graceful curves throughout the whole 
length of this singular effigy give it a strange, 
lifelike appearance; as if a huge serpent, slow- 
ly uncoiling itself and creeping silently and 
stealthily along the crest of the hill, was about 
to seize the oval within its extended jaws. 
Late in the afternoon, when the lights and 
shades are brought out in strong relief, the ef- 
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fect is indeed strange and weird ; and this effect 
is heightened still more when the full moon 
lights up the scene, and the stillness is broken 
only by the “whoo-whoo, hoo-hoo” of the 
unseen bird of night. 

That such a work, so carefully designed, 
and constructed under such difficulties along 
this narrow ridge terminating in the high rough 
cliff, was planned and built under some power- 
ful influence, we can but believe. And what 
otherthan a religious motive can be conceived ? 
Have we not here the evidence of the former 
existence of that ancient faith, which, rising 
probably in the East, ages before historic time, 
held millions of people under its terrible sway ; 
and, spreading over Asia, Africa, and Europe, 
has not yet been wholly supplanted, in India 
and Africa, by later faiths ?! 

That the serpent was prominent in the re- 
ligious faiths of the Americans is beyond ques- 
tion, and that, to a certain extent, in combina- 
tion with phallic and solar worship, it extended 
from Central America to Peru and Mexico, 
cannot be doubted, whatever its origin. Its ex- 
istence in Yucatan is shown, as in Cambodia, 
by sculptures on the ruined buildings which 
can only be properly designated as temples. 
We know from history and art that this form 
of worship existed in Mexico down to the time 
of the Spanish invasion and conquest, and that 
it still survives in the rites of the Zanis and 
Mogquis, and probably other of the Pueblo 
tribes, 

To this southwestern region, with its many 
Asiatic features of art and faith, we are con- 


1 Forlong, in his carefully elaborated volumes and 
wonderful compendium of facts relating to the faiths 
of man,” shows the existence of serpent worship in 
India and Africa to this day; and the survival, in part, 
of its symbols, together with those of other primitive 
religious faiths. Fergusson, in his critical and widely 
known volume,t also states that serpent worship still 
holds an important place in the religion of India, He 
also speaks of its great development in Cambodia, at 
the time when the country was conquered by the Sia- 
mese in the last half of the fourteenth century, and 
Buddhism superseded serpent worship. Fergusson 
thinks this latter faith was there introduced in the 
fourth century, and resulted “ in some of the most won- 
derful temples which the world ever saw, and in the 
most remarkable development of pure serpent wor- 
ship anywhere to be found.” .The greatest of these 
temples, discovered in the jungle only thirty years ago, 
is that of Nakhon Vat, which is “ 600 feet square at the 
base, and rises to a height of 180 feet in the center, of 
which every part is covered with carvings in stone, gen- 
erally beautiful in design, and always admirably adapted 
to their situation, and to tell the story they were meant 
toconvey. . . . Every angle of every roof is adorned 


* « Rivers of Life ; or, Sources and Streams of the Faiths of Man 
in all Lands; ary ¢ the Evolutions of Faiths, from the Rudest 
Symbolisms to the Later Spiritual Developments.” By Major 

seneral J. S. R. Forlong. London, 1883. 2 vols. 4to, and chart. 

+ “ Tree and Serpent Worship; or, Illustrations of Mythology 
and Art in India in the First and Fourth Centuries after Christ,” 
etc. 2dedition, London,1873. 1 vol. 4to, with many photographic 
illustrations. 
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stantly forced by our investigations as we look 
for the source of the builders of the older works 
of the Ohio Valley. With these considerations 
in mind, and with the knowledge that struc- 
tures similar to this im Ohio existed in the Old 
World,? where the serpent and other early faiths 
had their greatest development, will it be for- 
cing the facts to argue— unless all religious 
symbolism is merely coincident, vague, and 
meaningless, which seems an absurd position to 
hold—that in the oval embankment, with its 
central pile of burnt stones, in combination with 
the serpent, we have the three symbols every- 
where regarded in the Old World as emblems 
of those primitive faiths? Here we find the 
linga-in-yoni of India, or the reciprocal prin- 
ciples of nature guarded by the serpent; or life, 
power, knowledge, and eternity. Moreover, its 
position, east and west, indicates the nourishing 
source of fertility—the great sun-god whose 
first rays fall upon the altar of stones in the 
center of the oval. So that here we have asso- 
ciated the several symbols which in Asia would 
be accepted without question as showing the 
place to be a phallo-solar shrine combined with 
the serpent faith. Its very position’ on the 
high cliff terminating in the rough overhanging 
rocks, washed by the spring torrents, and near 
the three forks of the river,* is to be considered 
when comparisons are made, This combina- 
tion of natural features probably could not be 
found again in any part of the great route 
along which the people must have journeyed 
from the Mexican Gulf. Is this all to be taken 
as mere coincidence in the development of a 


with a grim seven-headed serpent with a magnificent 
crest of what is apparently intended for feathers, and 
every cornice of every entablature is adorned with a 
continuous row of these seven-headed deities, but with- 
out crests. The former may be counted by hundreds, 
the latter by thousands. But it is not only there; 
every balustrade, every ridge, almost every feature of 
the building, bears the same impress.” 

2 Forlong quotes, Vol. I., p. 287: “ Mauretania had 
mighty dragon temples, avenues, and ‘fields’ of this 
faith ‘over whose ew de grass was most abundant. 
Taxiles showed Alexander ‘a serpent of five acres’ in 
the Punjab. Strabo describes two somewhat similar 
ones, and Posidonius saw one in the plains of Macra, 
in Syria, such ‘ that two persons on horseback, when 
they rode on opposite sides, could not see one another ; 
jee scale was as big as a shield.’”’ 

3 Forlong, on p. 255, refers to this: “As usual, we 
must carefully study the topography of the shrine; for 
it is always this, and not signs or miracles, from or by 
the gods, which frst attracts wise priests. Fitting scenic 
effect is necessary towards the success of every drama 
we intend to place before the public, more especially if 
we wish to inspire an enduring reverence, awe, and wor- 
ship, with tragic interludes.” 

4 In regard to this, Forlong, referring to the Ohio 
serpent, p. 290, writes: “A spot overlooking three 
streams being even more sacred than that which looks 
on to a hill with three cones, as does the serpent of 
Loch Nell. Three rivers form a Tri-Moorti of ‘ awful 
and sublime import.’ ” 






















faith in America and in the Old World? There 
seems to be too much here to admit of such a 
theory ; and when other facts, in other lines, 
point in the same direction, it is playing false 
with our reason to be too skeptical. Agree- 
ments, nay, identities, would then mean noth- 
ing in science, and comparative studies would 
be useless. Fergusson, in his “’Tree and Serpent 
Worship,” mentions the existence of serpent 
worship on some of the Pacific islands, and 
refers to its possible transmission across the 
Pacific to America, and says if it is proved 
“that this worship is indigenous in the New 
World, we are thrown back on the doctrine 
that human nature is alike everywhere, and 
that man in like circumstances and with a 
like degree of civilization does always the 
same things, and elaborates the same beliefs. 
It may be so, but I confess it appears to me 
that at present the evidence preponderates the 
other way” (p. 39). When this careful author 
thus expressed his views, he was not ac- 
quainted with the details now pointed out in 
the combinations of the Ohio serpent shrine. 
In 1871 Mr. Phené made known his dis- 
covery of an interesting mound in Argyleshire, 
Scotland, a figure and brief description of 
which is given by Miss Gordon Cumming in 
“ Good Words” for March, 1872. This work 
has so much in common with the Ohio serpent 
that Miss Cumming’s illustration is here copied 
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THE SERPENT OF LOCH NELL. (REPRODUCED BY PERMISSION 
OF ISBISTER & CO., LIMITED, LONDON.) 


for comparison, and I give a brief abstract of 
her description : 


The mound is situated upon a grassy plain. The 
tail of the serpent rests near the shore of Loch Nell, 
and the mound gradually rises seventeen to twenty 
feet in height and is continued for three hundred 
feet, “‘ forming a double curve like a huge letter S, 
and wonderfully perfect in anatomical outline. This 
we perceived the more perfectly on reaching the 
head, which lies at the western end. . . . The 
head forms a circular cairn, on which, at the time 
of Mr. Phené’s first visit (several years previous), 
there still remained some trace of an altar (shown 
in the figure), which has since wholly disappeared, 
thanks to the cattle and herd boys.” Mr. Phené ex- 
cavated the circular cairn, or circle of stones, form- 
VoL. XXXIX.—120. 
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ing the head, and although it had been previously 
disturbed, he found ‘‘three large stones forming a 
megalithic chamber, which contained burnt bones, 
charcoal, and burnt hazel-nuts,” and an imple- 
mentof flint was also found during the excavation. 
‘On removing the peat-mossand heather from the 
ridge of the serpent’s back, it was found that the 
whole length of the spine was carefully constructed, 
with regularly and symmetrically placed stones, at 
such an angleas to throw off therain. . . . The 
spine is, in fact, a long narrow causeway made of 
large stones, set like the vertebra of some huge 
animal. They form a ridge, sloping off at each 
side, which is continued downward with an arrange- 
ment of smaller stones suggestive of ribs. The 
mound has been formed in such a position that the 
worshipers, standing at the altar, would naturally 
look eastward, directly along the whole length of the 
great reptile, and across the dark lake to the triple 
peaks of Ben Cruachan. This position must have 
been carefully selected, as from no other point are 
the three peaks visible.” 


General Forlong, in commenting on this, 
says: 

Here, then, we have an earth-formed snake, 
emerging in the usual manner from dark water, at 
the base, as it were, of a triple cone,—Scotland’s 
Mount Hermon,—just as we so frequently meet 
snakes and their shrines in the East. 


Is there not something more than mere co- 
incidence in the resemblances between the 
Loch Nell and the Ohio serpent, to say nothing 
of the topography of their respective situations ? 
Each has the head pointing west, and each ter- 
minates with a circular inclosure, containing 
an altar, from which, looking along the most 
prominent portion of the serpent, the rising sun 
may be seen. If the serpent of Scotland is the 
symbol of an ancient faith, surely that of Ohio 
is the same. 

Why lies this mighty serpent here, 
Let him who knoweth tell. 


Why lies it here ?—not here alone, 
But far to east and west 

The wonder-working snake is known, 
A mighty god confessed.1 


On a preceding page brief mention has 
been made of mounds and burial-places on the 
plateau which spreads to the southeast from 
the coiled tail of the serpent. It is now essen- 
tial to refer to the discoveries made during the 
exploration of these places ; where, by the aid 
of the pick and the spade, much of the history 
of the past has been revealed. Here, under a 
mound, there, deep down in the clay, and here, 
again, in the recent soil, were the several pages 
of the book which we must now read. ‘The 
language of this book is that of stones, bones, 
and ashes; and it will tell us anew of the great 
drama of life. 

1 Professor Stuart Blackie, in “Good Words,” 
March, 1872. 
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BURIAL-PLACE UNDER VILLAGE SITE, 
IN MIDDLE DISTANCE. 


It is said that fifty years ago that part of 
the plateau which is near the serpent was a 
foot or two above the level of the rest. Con- 
stant cultivation of the soil, and the washing 
away of the loose earth, has now reduced this 
portion to the common level, but it is evident 
from the difference in the color and character 
of the soil that this part of the plateau has 
been the dwelling-place of man, Beginning 
at one edge of this darker soil, it, and the clay 
below, for a foot in depth, was examined inch 
by inch, as the men worked forward in a line, 
throwing the earth behind them. Evidence 
was thus obtained of the former existence of 
habitations, shown by the burnt places and 
ash beds marking the sites of dwellings. In 
these ash ‘beds and in the soil around them 
were thousands of chips and flakes of flint and 
other stones, as well as rough pieces of jasper, 
quartz, and other rocks, just as they were 
brought from the gravel bed of the opposite 
hill, or from other places, to be here worked 
into implements of various kinds. About the 
old hearths, and here and there in the earth, 
hundreds of finished implements were found — 
hammers which were simple nodules or peb- 
bles of hard stone with abraded edges, or peb- 
bles with pits pecked upon the sides; chisel- 
shaped implements with a sharp-cutting edge ; 
axes of various sizes ; knives of many shapes, 
some made of long flakes of flint or chalced- 
ony and others beautifully chipped from vari- 
ous kinds of stone, some long and slender and 
others like long spear-points, which, in fact, 
they may have been; chipped drills and per- 
forators; and many small chipped points of 
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LARGE CONICAL BURIAL-MOUND ON RIGHT 
SKELETON IN CLAY. 


different sizes and shapes, some of which were 
arrow-heads and others the blades of knives 
or dagger-like implements. Several ornaments 
made of stone were also found, and in the 
ashes were bones of deer and of birds, which 
had been sharpened to a point. Everywhere 
were pieces of rude pottery, the fragments of 
cooking and other domestic utensils. In the 
ash beds were also many bones of fish, turtles, 
birds, and mammals, the remains of animals 
used for food. All these things showed beyond 
question that here had been an ancient village; 
and although the land had long been subjected 
to the white man’s plow, so that everything 
near the surface had been thrown out of place, 
it was still evident that the ash beds and objects: 
found on and in the clay, below the twelve to 
fifteen inches of dark soil, were older than 
those near the surface. As our explorations 
were continued we discovered that here had 
been dwellings and burials of different times. 
Some of the graves were only deep enough 
to reach the clay, while others were in the clay; 
and over one, at least, a small mound had been 
raised, of which the plow had left only the base 
undisturbed.! In one place a grave had been 
made to a slight depth below the soil, and 
here had been placed portions of the skeletons 
of three persons. The skulls, with a large part 
of the long bones and some of the smaller 
bones of the three skeletons, had apparently 
been brought to the spot in a bundle and 
placed in this grave. These bones, while evi- 

1 An elderly gentleman has informed me that he 


remembers noticing in his youth many small mounds 
in the woods then covering this spot. 











dently of considerable antiquity, were far more 
recent than several other extended skeletons 
near them in the clay. Does not this burial 
of bones show that the spot was revered, either 
as the home of ancestors, or from its vicinity 
to the sacred shrine, about which traditions 
may well have been preserved long after the 
immediate descendants of its builders had dis- 
appeared from the region ? Not far from this 
pile of bones was a grave near the surface, 
about which stones had been placed on edge. 
This was in every way like the unquestion- 











RECENT INDIAN GRAVE, SHOWING POSITION OF BURIAL 


ably recent Indian graves on the surrounding 
hills, which are referred to in the note below.! 
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and was about nine feet long and five wide. A 
pavement of flat stones was placed over the 
bottom, and on them, at the south side, com- 
pressed into a mass of ashes and charcoal not 
over an inch in thickness, were the fragments 
of askeleton. The pieces of skull found at the 
southeastern corner of the grave were twice 
the usual thickness. Over these remains were 
ninety-six large stones, brought from the creek ; 
and on these stones were found portions of an- 
other skeleton. In this instance the body was 
extended along the eastern edge of the grave, 





OVER AN ANCIENT GRAVE MARKED BY THE STONES. 


with the head to the southwest. Several stones 
were found over these fragments of bones, and 





This grave was so near the surface that the side four inches above the stone covering the skull 
stones had been thrown down by the plow, was the bottom of the central portion of the 
which had made one furrow directly through most recent grave, in which the body had been 
the skeleton. On the ribs of this skeleton was placed with the head to the east. I mention 
the shell of a box-turtle, and, near by,a bone these positions to show that there was no uni- 
from the foot of a deer. The grave had been formity as to the position in which the bodies 
made, all unwittingly, partly over an ancient were placed. This was the case with all the 
grave of particular interest. This older grave burials about here. It may be that some peo- 
had been made about five feet deep in the clay, plesand tribes have particular customsin regard 


1 A hundred years ago there were several settlements These recent graves, found in Kentucky, Ohio, and 
of Indians in this part of Ohio,and so recentlyasthe year to the westward, have often been described and dis- 
1800, and for several years after, a small band of Indians cussed as having the same character as the carefully 
were living on the bottom-land near the forks of the constructed stone graves of the Cumberland Valley in 
river on the opposite side, and not far from the serpent ‘Tennessee. But there is in reality only a very general 
cliff. The sites of the wigwams were pointed out tome resemblance between them, and neither by their struc- 
by Mr. Hewes, whose grandfather settled on the place ture nor by their contents do they indicate one and 
and had much to do with the Indians who were living the same people, but on the contrary they show marked 
there. On many of the hilltops about the valley Ihave differences; and the great antiquity of the Tennessee 
seen groups of the graves of these recent Indians. stone graves asa whole is in aadied contrast with these 
The graves are only a foot or two in depth, and wide recent graves on the hills along Brush Creek bimr 
and long enough for the body to be placed, at full On the points of the hills are also many stone mounds, 
length, between rough stones set on edge around thé with an occasional earth mound, which are monuments 
body and projecting above the ground. Occasionally over graves of far more recent times than the building 
these graves are covered with flat stones. So far asmy of the serpent and other great earth structures of the 
experience goes, very few objects are found with the Ohio Valley. 
skeletons in such graves. 
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to this point, but our explorations have shown 
that no uniform rule was followed, in ancient 
times, in many parts of America.! 

Pages could be filled with instructive details 
relating to this burial-place and village site, 
with its fireplaces and graves, and little refuse 
piles containing animal bones and various ob- 
jects upon the clay; showing that at one time 
either the dark soil had been cleared away 
and fires built upon the clay, or, as I consider 
by far the more probable, only a few inches 
of soil had formed at that period. 

We must now turn our attention to the coni- 
cal mound (26 on map), on the southeastern 
portion of the plateau, which is shown in a pre- 
ceding illustration. ‘This proved to be a monu- 
ment over the body of a man who was buried 
in connection with important ceremonies. 

First an area seventy by seventy-one feet in 
diameter was cleared of all the dark soil, and 
the clay was also removed for several inches 


THE SERPENT MOUND OF OHTO. 





ally placed in them, shows that they were made 
for a purpose. It was evident from their char- 
acter that they were not places where posts 
had stood, forming part of a wooden structure.! 
Over this cleared area, and of course covering 
all these holes and the trench, clay was placed, 
forming a level platform eighteen inches high. 
In the central portion of this platform, cover- 
ing a space thirty by thirty-five feet in di- 
ameter, a fire had been kindled and kept 
burning until a bed of ashes a few inches in 
thickness was made, to which may have been 
added ashes brought from other places, per- 
haps in great part from the burnt area ex- 
tending for nearly one hundred feet north of 
the mound as indicated by the dotted lines 
at 25 on the map. In this ash bed were found 
many small bits of pottery, pieces of burnt 
bone, and many stone chips; several broken 
stone implements and about a dozen perfect 
ones; also pieces of the shells of fresh-water 





SKELETON ON ASH BED AT 


in depth, making a clear, level floor. Eleven 
feet northwest of the center a trench was dug, 
14 inches deep, 2 feet wide, and 5 feet long, 
and again filled with loose clay, in which were 
a few small stones and several broken bones 
of animals. On the south side, from 6 to 11 
feet from the center, and from 1 to 5 feet apart, 
were four small holes in the clay, and 14 inches 
southeast of the center was another. Each 
contained stones or a few animal bones or 
ashes. On the north side, from two to six feet 
from the center, were four more of these holes, 
in which were small stones and animal bones. 
These holes varied from a few inches to over a 
foot in depth, and from two feet to nearly seven 
feet in diameter. Their position, and the fact 
that they each contained something intention- 


1 [ have recently explored a burial-place of the Mas- 
sachusetts Indians at Winthrop, near Boston. Of eight 
skeletons found here all had their heads to the south, 
and of five adults and one child all but one faced the 
east, one adult facing the west. Two infants were in 
the same grave, resting upon their backs, between the 


BOTTOM OF CONICAL MOUND, 

clams; all of which is suggestive of scraping 
up ashes from various hearths and deposit- 
ing all upon the heap. That a large part of 
the ashes was made on the spot was evident 
from the burnt clay below, and from the several 
continuous masses of charcoal, the remains 
of logs from two to four inches in diameter. 
When this ceremony was finished and enough 
ashes for the desired purpose had been ob- 
tained, the body of an adult man, nearly six 
feet tall, was placed, with the head to the 
east, at full length upon the hot ashes, and at 
once covered with clay, smothering the still 
smoldering logs and changing the embers to 
charcoal. Objects of a lasting nature do not 
seem to have been placed with the body, un- 
less some of the chipped flint points found near 


skeletons of a man and a woman, placed on their sides, 
facing the east. 


2 Post-holes, regularly placed, are often found 


under burial-mounds, but any one familiar with such 
holes would not mistake these strange little pits for 
them. 
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SECTION OF CONICAL MOUND, 


it in the ashes may be so considered. It may 
be asked if this was not an unsuccessful case 
of cremation, but I think that question may 
be answered in the negative; for while cre- 
mation was often practiced, as I have found 
on other occasions, it was by different methods, 
and the ashes and calcined bones were after- 
wards gathered up for burial, or buried in a 
peculiar manner at the place of burning. 

Several peculiarities of this skeleton are 
worthy of notice. It was that of a well-de- 
veloped man of ordinary size. The skull was 
crushed by the weight of the earth above, as 
shown in the photograph here reproduced. 
While this man was fully grown and probably 
about twenty-five or thirty years of age, he never 
had any wisdom teeth, and a search in the 
maxillary bone of one side showed that there 
was no wisdom tooth forming inthe jaw.! With 
this exception he had a fine set of teeth, and 
still embedded in the premaxillary bone is a 
partly formed left incisor tooth. No corre- 
sponding formation can be seen on the opposite 
side of the suture, and this is probably a super- 
numerary tooth, although the small size of the 
lateral incisors is suggestive of their being per- 
sistent first teeth. As is often the case in skulls 
of this race, the crowns of the incisors are dis- 

1 The late development of the third molars, or “ wis- 
dom teeth,” in the ancient brachycephalic skulls of 
Ohio seems to be a decidedly marked characteristic of 
this people, and in this instance there was none form- 
ing. It has been remarked that among the Hindus a 
large proportion never have wisdom teeth. 

2 The frequent occurrence of these subdivisions of 
the occipital bone in the short-headed race of the 
south is a marked characteristic of the race. It was 
long ago pointed out that in the skulls of the ancient 
Peruvians (short-heads) there was often a suture 
across the upper portion of the occipital bone, thus 





SHOWING INTRUSIVE BURIALS. 


tinctly folded. All the sutures of this brachy- 
cephalic skull are unusually open and denticu- 
lated. Along the suture uniting the occipital 
bone with the posterior part of the two parietal 
bones there are several intercalated pieces, 
or “ Wormian bones.” Such bones are more 
common in the American brachycephalicskulls 
than in the dolichocephalic, and in this skull 
they are so numerous as to cause the division 
of the upper portion of the occipital bone 
into several small pieces.? At the time of birth 
the frontal bone in man is still in two pieces, 
which gradually close by acentral suture. Nor- 
mally this frontal suture is obliterated in a 
few years and the frontal becomes a single 
bone. Occasionally thissuture persists through 
life, and such crania are called metopic. This 
occurs more often in the white race than in 
any other, and seldom in the lower races. It 
is therefore of interest to note the existence 
of this anatomical feature in an individual at 
whose burial so considerable a ceremony took 
place, and over whose body such an imposing 
monument was erected. 

After the immediate covering of the body 
with clay, the mound was raised, a symmetri- 
cal conical heap of clay, to the height of ten 
or twelve feet.? Some time subsequent to the 
leaving a triangular bone between the parictals, to 
which the name “Inca bone” was given. The large 
number of skulls of brachycephalic Americans now 
brought together in the Peabody Museum shows that 
this tendency to subdivision of the occipital is com- 
mon to the race, and occurs in the short skulls from 
Ohio as well as in those of Peru and all the intermediate 
regions. 

3 Previously to the time of my first visit the mound 
had been plowed and cultivated for several years, thus 
reducing its vy seed pw to nine feet, to which height 
I restored the mound after the exploration. 
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STONE IMPLEMENTS (HALF SIZE), 


FROM DIFFERENT 


PARTS OF CONICAL MOUND, 


(NOW IN THE PEABODY MUSEUM.) 


building of the mound, and after the clay had 
settled into a compact mass, graves were dug 
upon its sides and top, and nine burials had 
taken place. Some of the intrusive graves were 
so near the surface that in plowing over the 
mound the bones had been disturbed, while 
others were much deeper. One skeleton was 
found on the eastern side of the mound, and 
four feet from the exterior. As shown in the 
illustration, the skeleton was extended at full 
length nearly north and south. At a little 
greater depth from the top of the mound 
another skeleton was found, extended nearly 
east and west. Woodchucks had made their 
burrows in this part of the mound and had 
thrown out portions of the skull and other 
parts of this skeleton, among the bones of which 
they had made their nest. ‘The stones seen in 
the illustration, near the surface of the mound, 
mark another grave over which the four stones 
had been placed. The bones in this and in the 
six other graves near the surface of the mound 
were much decayed, and only fragments of the 
skeletons could be traced. In one instance 


only was anything found with the skeleton, 
and that was a fine stone hatchet resting, with 
its edge outward, on the bones of the left fore- 
arm, as if the handle had been placed along 
the arm and held in the hand. This imple- 
ment is shown, with others from the mound, 
in the illustration above, all of which are 
represented of half size. 

During the exploration of the mound a 
number of stone implements were found, prin- 
cipally near the bottom on a level with the 
ash bed, but several chipped points, or “ arrow- 
heads,” were also discovered at various depths 
in the clay, as if they had been lost during the 
erection of the mound. Among the objects of 
special interest found in or near the ash bed, 
and thus associated with the first burial, were 
a hemisphere of hematite, a plummet-shaped 
implement, a small hatchet, and several perfect 
points chipped from flint. Two finely finished 
and polished stone axes with straight backs, 
and grooves around them for holding the 
withes by which they were fastened to handles, 
were also found at the bottom of the mound. A 





HEMATITE HEMISPHERE, GROOVED STONE IMPLEMENT, HATCHET, AND FLINT KNIVES (HALF SIZE), FOUND ON 
OR NEAR ASH BED IN CONICAL MOUND. 





(NOW IN THE PEABODY MUSEUM.) 
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few points made of splinters of bone were found 
in the ashes; and near the edge of the ashes, 
but not in it, was a plate of copper, slightly 
irregular in outline, nine and a half inches 
long, three and a half to four inches wide, and 
one-eighth to nearly one-quarter of an inch 
thick, unquestionably hammered out of a mass 
of native copper.! 

At the southwestern portion of the plateau, 
on a knoll now shaded by a wild cherry tree, 
and to which reference has previously been 
made (32 of map), there is now a small low 
mound which has recently been restored, hav- 
ing been nearly plowed down years ago. Its 
site was noticed by Dr. Metz while examining 
the plateau with me, three years ago. The year 
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In leveling the mound and plowing over the 
spot many of these stones had been turned 
out and thrown down the hill; but a few 
still remained, near which we started the pre- 
liminary trench. About a foot below the natu- 
ral surface of the clay we found other stones, 
irregularly placed over an area about seven 
feet long east and west and four feet wide 
north and south, resting upon a bed of ashes 
nearly a foot thick; and under this ash bed 
were three more irregular groups, which proved 
to be graves— one under the eastern corner of 
the ash bed, one under the southeastern, and 
the other under the northwestern portion. In 
each of these graves were the remains of human 
skeletons, lying in the clay, and covered with 





COPPERPLATE AND STONE AXES (HALF SIZE), FROM BOTTOM OF CONICAL MOUND. 


following I explored the place and here found 
the first burials, which have an antiquity as 
great as that of the serpent itself, and we have 
every reason to believe that the bodies buried 
at this spot were of the people who worshiped 
at the serpent shrine. 

On the clay of the knoll a number of large 
stones had been placed, and over these had 
been raised a small mound, oblong in shape, 
and probably not over two or three feet high. 


1 Similar plates, but having two holes, probably for 
suspending them from the neck, have been found in 
other mounds and with skeletons. In one case we 
found such a plate lying upon the breast-bone of a 
skeleton in a mound in the Scioto Valley. In several 
instances we have found them covered on one side with 
cloth, which was preserved by the copper salts, thus 
enabling us to study the method of weaving the cloth 
made from twisted vegetable fiber. One of these plates 
is figured in the “ Eighteenth Report” of the Peabody 
Museum, Cambridge, 1886. On this plate a lock of hair 
has been preserved by the copper. iio recently seen 
a remarkable instance of the preservation of tissues by 
the salts of copper, in the skull of a Massachusetts 
Indian, found at Winthrop, and given to the Museum 
by Mr. Charles A. Hammond of Lynn. This Indian 
had been buried with a broad thin plate of copper 
fastened as an ornament over the evciand. Over this 
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ashes containing considerable charcoal; and 
here again, below these graves, were half a 
dozen boulders, from one to two feet in di- 
ameter, and around them the edges of other 
stones, some of which were rounded boulders 
and others pieces of ledge rock, about four 
inches thick and a foot or two long, which 
marked another grave seven feet long and two 
feet wide. Here, too, were found the remains 
of a skeleton, extending from the southeast to 


had been placed a piece of woven native cloth, over 
which at the time of burial a mat of braided cedar bark 
had been laid. The action of the copper, which was 
very much oxidized and decomposed, had preserved 
portions of each of these fabrics, as well as the hair 
and scalp on one side of the head, and the skin of a large 
part of the face. The bones below, even including half 
of the under jaw, were colored green by the carbonate 
of copper that had penetrated through the cells to the 
inner table of the skull, which was also colored green ; 
and portions of the brain, or at least its surrounding 
tissues, now exist as a hard dark mass in the cavity of 
the skull, We have historical evidence that this Indian 
must have been buried as early as 1650; but probably it 
was before that time, and in its present condition there 
is every reason to believe that the skull would have 
lasted for centuries to come. 
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ANCIENT GRAVES UNDER SMALL MOUND, slanting upwards, in a position as 
NEAR CHERRY TREE, WITH FRAGMENTS 
OF ARROW- 


OF ARM-BONES, SHOWING POSITION 
HEAD AND DAGGER-POINT. 


1, Position of stones covering ash bed and graves in mound. 2, Enlarged drawing both these points were placed with 


of arrow-point on upper part of right arm and dagger-point on right chest; original 


objects now in Peabody Museum. 


the northwest, and resting upon flat stones. 
This grave, of course, contained the first bur- 
ial of the four that had taken place at this 
spot, and was made two feet below the bot- 
tom of the uppermost layer of stones covering 
all the graves. The great weight from above 
had crushed the skull and other portions of 
the skeleton, and the fragments were firmly 
embedded in the hard yellow clay which had 
silted into the grave, mixed with ashes which 
had been thrown over the body. ‘This mass 
had become so hard and compact that it 
seemed more like taking fossils from a clay 
rock than human bones from a grave. The 
clay immediately under the bottom stones was 
filled with bog iron, which had been depos- 
ited by water percolating among the stones, 
and the iron had also penetrated the bones. 
Several flint-flakes and a rude flint implement 





CHIPPED FLINT IMPLEMENTS AND SHARPENING STONE (REDUCED TO ONE-THIRD SIZE) f . aos en 
FOUND NEAR LEFT SHOULDER OF SKELETON. 4a, FLINT KNIFE FROM MASS OF atory O their great antiquity ; 


RED OCHER WITH SKELETON; 4, FLINT KNIFE FROM BETWEEN THE indeed I have seldom found 
KNEES OF SKELETON. (NOW IN THE PEABODY MUSEUM.) ’ 


were found between the lower end of the hu- 
merus and the ribs. 
The bones in the three graves above, as 


‘ a my) 
pee 


already stated, were much decayed 
and reduced to fragments, and the 
skulls were crushed by the settling of 
the stones and clay. ‘The illustration 
shows one of these graves, with a 
portion of the bones of the right 
arm in the central lower part of the 
picture. Resting against the hu- 
merus, a few inches above the elbow 
joint, is a small flint arrow-head with 
the point towards the bone, as if the 
arrow had been shot into the fleshy 
part of the arm; and just above it is 
a long slender point of flint, with the 
base near the arm and its point 


= 


if it had been thrust into the right 
side of the chest. It may be that 


the body at the time of burial, but 
their position is certainly very sug- 
gestive of having been in the flesh at that 
time. A piece of flint which had been slightly 
chipped to a rude point was found in the clay 
near the decayed nbs, but this seems too rude 
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CREMATION PLACE ON CLAY BELOW THE DARK SOIL, 


an object to be called a weapon, and was 
probably placed in the grave. No other ob- 
jects of any kind were found in this grave or in 
either of the othertwo. The fragments of bones, 
in all the graves, showed that 
all four skeletons were those 
of fully grown persons, and 
probably all men. With the 
knowledge obtained from the 
exploration of thousands of 
graves, under many and va- 
ried conditions of burial, in 
various parts of the country, 
during nearly a quarter of a 
century of active field-work, 
I am able to state that all the 
conditions relating to these 
graves, and to those next to 
be described, are confirm- 


more conclusive comparative 
evidence of antiquity of graves than in those 
now under consideration. 

East of the “cherry tree knoll” is another 























CHISEL-LIKE IMPLEMENT MADE OF ANTLER (LITTLE LESS 
THAN HALF SIZE) FROM GRAVE. (NOW IN PEABODY MUSEUM.) 


point extending southward from the main pla- 
teau. The underlying rock of this knoll is 
probably a continuation of the limestone of 
which the outcrop is seen along the border of 
Brush Creek. On the southern slope of this 
point are many boulders derived from the 
breaking up of the devonian rock, and over 
them is a deposit of yellow clay like that cover- 
ing the whole plateau. Over the clay at this 
point there are from six to ten inches of dark 
soil. Upon removing this soil five irregular 
groups of stones were found (27-31 on map) ; 
the three to the west covered graves, and the 
two to the east were ancient fireplaces. It is 
evident that these stones were placed upon the 
surface of the clay, and it seems probable that 
the loose and dark soil had formed over them 
as a natural deposit. The fireplace farthest east 
was formed by five small boulders in a line, four 
feet long on the southern side; and two feet 
from the eastern end of this row, three other 
stones, placed side by side, made a row nearly 
two feet long; between the two rows was a 
single small stone at the eastern end. All the 
stones and the clay between them showed signs 
of burning. In the crevices between these 
stones some ashes had been left when the rest 
was scraped up, and there were a few pieces 
of burnt bones, splinters of flint implements, 
flint chips, a broken hemisphere of hematite, 
several tubes or handles made of the leg-bones 
of deer, and a chisel-shaped implement carved 
from a piece of deer’s antler, which, from being 
burnt, had the appearance of a piece of cannel 
coal, An excavation was made to the boulders 
below, but no signs of burial were found. 
The second fireplace was four feet south- 
west of the first, and was made of much larger 
stones, ten in number, which rested directly 
upon the boulders, from among which the 
stones had evidently been taken. ‘There was no 
regularity in their arrangement, and the fire had 
been built upon them. Among them a small 
amount of charcoal, made by burning twigs 
and grass, was scraped up, but the place had 
evidently been carefully cleared of its ashes. 
About four feet north of the west end of this 
fireplace was the first grave, which was nearly 
three feet deep, and had been dug down to 
the boulders, between which a few stones had 
been placed to make an even bottom, upon 
which the body had been extended at full length, 
with the head at the eastern end of the grave. 
VoL. XXXIX.—121. 
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The bones were much decayed, and the por- 
tions preserved were deeply stained with iron. 
The skull was crushed, but so firmly impacted 
in clay that nearly all of it was secured in 
small pieces. There were neither ashes nor 
implements nor objects of any kind in the 
grave. 

Sixteen feet westward was a grave which 
proved to be of great interest. The twenty to 
thirty stones marking this grave were removed, 
and two feet below them, covered with clay, 
were two masses of burnt bones, ashes, char- 
coal, pieces of many points made from the 
leg-bones of deer, a chisel-shaped implement 
made of antler, and pieces of others, a number 
of chipped flint implements in various forms of 
knives, long points, and arrow-heads. One of 
the masses of burnt material was near the center 
of the grave and the other was at the southern 
end. Under them were two skeletons ex- 
tended-at full length side by side, with the 
shoulders against the hard clay at the north- 
eastern edge of the grave. Remains of the 
clavicles and of the scapula bones were in 
place, but not a trace of the upper cervical 
vertebrz or of the skulls could be found, al- 
though for hours a careful search was made 
in all parts of the grave, and for two feet be- 
yond all signs of former disturbance of the clay ; 
and it was evident beyond all question that 
these two bodies had been decapitated before 
they were placed in the grave. These skele- 
tons were lying in the clay eight inches above 
the boulders. The portions of the bones re- 
maining, while thoroughly impregnated with 
iron, were much decayed, and only the more 
solid portions of the arm and leg bones held 
together, though the outlines or casts of nearly 
all the bones could be traced in the clay as it 
was carefully removed. 

The largest number of objects I have ever 
seen in a single grave was found with these 
skeletons. Lying on the left shoulder and chest 
of the skeleton on the east side of the grave 
was a long point, beautifully chipped from a 
blue flint, and under this were five flint knives, 
two chipped pieces of flint, and a small piece 
of sandstone with several grooves, which was 
evidently a stone used for sharpening points 
of bone and other implements, Near the out- 
side of the left knee of this skeleton were twenty- 
three implements chipped from flint,— knives, 
points, etc.,— and pieces of several long bone 
points made from 
the leg-bones of 
deer. A few 
inches outside of 
these weretwolarge 
stone celts or hatch- 
ets, one of which 
was made from a 


TUBE OR HANDLE (LITTLE LESS 
THAN HALF SIZE) MADE FROM LEG- 
BONE OF A DEER, FROM ASHES IN 
CREMATION PLACE. (NOW IN PEA- 
BODY MUSEUM.) 











STONE HATCHET AND KNIVES OF FLINT (LESS THAN HALF SIZE) FOUND NEAR 
(NOW IN THE PEABODY MUSEUM.) 


LEFT KNEE OF SKELETON. 


green slaty rock, which had decomposed and 
split into several pieces since it was placed in 
the grave, as was shown by the fact that all 
the particles were in place. Several of these 
knives and one of the hatchets are shown, of 
a little less than half size, in the illustration 
above. Between the knees was another flint 
point, and near the left foot was a mass of red 
ocher in which was a finely made flint point 
and a point of bone. These points or knives 
are shown, of one-third size, as a and 4 of the 
illustration on page 884. 

On the outside of the right hip and along 
the leg of the other skeleton were twelve flint 
knives and points and a long bone point. On 
the inside of the right humerus of this skeleton 
were another flint knife and three flint flakes; 
and atthe lower end of the humerus, with the flat 
surface resting against the bone, was an orna- 
ment cut out of a crystal of galena (lead). This 
ornament has two holes through it, evidently 
for the purpose of fastening it to some object or 
to the person. Similar ornaments of galena and 
of stone have been found in other graves and 
in mounds. Those of galena are very rare; 

robably not a dozen are known, this one be- 
ing the third placed in the Peabody Museum. 
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The burnt material in 
this grave is of the same 
character as that found 
on the first fireplace, and 
among the burnt bones 
are many fragments which 
can be identified as human. 
Not onlv this, but there 
was also found in the grave 
another piece of the imple- 
ment made of antler. This 
has a jagged edge exactly 
fitting the corresponding 
edge of the piece from 
the fireplace, and it cannot 
be questioned that they 
originally formed a single 
piece of a chisel-like im- 
plement. We therefore 
have reason to believe that 
at the time when the two 
headless bodies were 
buried the body of an- 
other person was burnt 
near by, and that the ashes 
containing the burnt bones, 
and various objects burnt 
with the body, were placed 
over the two individuals 
in the grave, partly over 
the legs and feet of one 
skeleton and partly over 
the right hip and leg of 
the other skeleton. Be- 
sides the fragment of the implement which 
matches the other piece from the fireplace, the 
burnt mass in the grave contained a piece of a 
sharpening stone, forty flint flakes and chipped 
pieces of stone, eighteen chipped implements 
of various kinds, several of which were splintered 
by the heat, a number of pieces of implements 
made of deer antler, the bones of animals, and 
four natural pieces of lead ore (galena). Rest- 
ing onthe burnt mass, but evidently putin after- 
wards, was a little red ocher in which was a 
much decayed point made from the metacarpal 
bone of a deer; and near by were the remains 
of several other bone implements of the same 
character, and a chisel-like implement made of 
antler. In the clay filling the grave above the 
ashes were two chipped implements of flint. 

Was this cere- 
mony, and the de- 
positing so many 
objects in the 
grave, a sacrifice 
and propitiatory 
offering to the 





IMPLEMENT MADE OF ANTLER (LITTLE 
LESS THAN HALF SIZE) FROM GRAVE; 
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OF CREMATION PLACE, (NOW IN PEA- 
BODY MUSEUM.) 


two individuals, 
who perhaps had 
been beheaded 




















by their enemies after some valiant deed,! and 
whose bodies were afterward recovered and 
buried with extraordinary rites ? 

Six feet farther to the west stones were scat- 
tered here and there on the surface of the clay, 
over an area of about four by eight feet, partly 
covering three closely adjoining graves, all of 
which had been dug down to the large boul- 
ders, a depth of three feet. At the bottom of 
one of these graves were several large flat stones 
resting on the boulders. The body had then 
been placed at full length in the grave, with 
the head at the eastern end ; ashes containing 
considerable charcoal had been placed over 
the body, and over this about a foot of clay. 
The grave was then filled with stones, some 
measuring a foot or more in diameter, but the 
greater part much smaller. Two rows of stones, 
about seven feet long and two feet apart, 
marked the grave on the surface. There was 
nothing in the grave except the bones of the 
skeleton, very much decayed, the fragments 
of which were impregnated with iron. A stone 
had been placed over the head, which, while 
it had crushed the skull into many pieces, had 
so protected the cranial bones that they had 
become thoroughly charged with iron and were 
thus preserved. 

Adjoining this grave, to the south, was an- 
other, the bottom of which was clay, resting 
on the boulders. In this instance the body 
had been covered with clay. The enamel of 
a full set of teeth lay in the clay in their natu- 
ral position, even to the wisdom teeth of the 
upper jaw, which were slightly above the line 
of the others, showing that they were just cut- 
ting through the bone at the time of death. 
The outline of the skull and of many of the 
bones of the skeleton could be traced in the 
clay, but only as minute particles of bone, the 
cells of which were filled with iron. Nothing 
more was found in this very ancient grave. 

West of this, and at the same depth, was 
another grave, about four feet long, in which 
were found only iron-stained fragments of a 
tibia and fibula and several of the bones of a 
foot. No other fragment of the skeleton could 
be discovered, not even bone particles in the 
‘clay ; but just beyond these fragments was a 
mass of light gray ashes containing many small 
pieces of calcined bones, which proved to be 
human by the identification of the crown of 
one molar tooth, a small piece of occipital bone, 
and two small pieces of the under jaw. With 
these burnt remains were a few flint chips and 


1 That the skulls of individuals were considered im- 
portant objects, perhaps trophies, as with the Dyaks, 
is evident from a singular burial which we discovered 
in a mound in the Little Miami Valley, where the skele- 
ton of a man and that of a woman were found buried 
at full length in ashes, and surrounded by sixteen 
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small flakes, but nothing more. The surface 
stones did not cover the extreme westerti point, 
thirty-eight feet from the first fireplace, where 
these ashes were buried. 

There is still much to be done in exploring 
other spots in the immediate vicinity of the 
serpent before we shall know all that the 
earth has hidden of the past relating to this 
old monument. But the outlines of a picture 
have been traced out, which can be filled in 
as individual fancy may dictate, or as dis- 
coveries here and elsewhere may determine. 
It is evident that written history will be of 
little aid, although the customs of some of the 
many tribes or peoples who have passed to 
and fro over the land may give us a hint, here 
and there, to the better understanding of some 
things which have been revealed. History, how- 
ever, has its limits, and any attempt to make 
it apply to a time anterior to those limits, and 
from vague general resemblances to draw con- 
clusions, is unwarranted, Let the archeologist 
work on with greater care than ever before. 
Let him, if possible, start with the earliest traces 
of man, and, step by step, follow his record in 
the past down to the dawn of history, when 
language, myths, and legends open the doorto 
the historian, who then takes the place of the 
archeologist. 

To work in the other direction, with the 
idea that language and history can tell us of 
the relations of mankind in early times, is start- 
ing with the assumption that man has every- 
where, and in all past times, been as now ; that 
there has been no development within a race, 
no diversity of races, no migrations of peoples, 
except in recent times, and no change in the 
innumerable languages now spoken. ‘The ori- 
gin of any one of these languages is not as 
yet actually known and probably never can 
be known, from the fact that archeology leads 
us to believe that man existed so long ago that 
the thousands of years since man in America 
hunted at the foot of the glaciers are but as 
yesterday compared with his probable but still 
unknown origin. What languages were spoken 
throughout all this time? We only know that 
the skulls of earliest man yet discovered are as 
perfectly those of man as are our own, and of 
man with a brain capacity and muscular and 
bony structure indicating powers equal to 
those of races existing to-day. Some races 
have developed these powers more rapidly 
than others. Who is yet able to state where 
man originated ? and who but the archzxologist, 


skulls, which showed by the scratches upon them that 
the flesh had been removed by scraping. Six of these 
skulls had small holes bored in them as if for the pur- 

se of decoration, and at least two of them had also 
boon partly painted red. 
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with the aid of the geologist, can take up the 
snarled skein with any hope of unraveling the 
great mystery of man’s origin ? 

What light is thrown back over one brief 
period of the past by this study of the Serpent 
Mound and its surroundings, this singular 
structure in the midst of many other strange 
earthworks in the Ohio Valley! If history 
can now lend its aid and bring out some points 
with clearness, much will be gained. But it 
must be critical and trustworthy history, and 
not the simple patchwork of vague generalities. 

Here, on this commanding point of land, in 
many ways adapted to what we know of the 
ancient faiths of man, is an imposing structure 
in the form of a huge serpent guarding an oval 
inclosure within which is a mound of burnt 
stones ; all essential points in the fulfilment 
of special religious rites connected with the 
older faiths, which, so far as we know, had their 
greatest development in Asia, which is the 
land, more than any other, that we have rea- 
son to consider as the original home of the 
brachycephali, one of the early peoples of 
America. Exploration has shown us that this 
serpent was made many centuries ago, and it 
is evident that a structure of such magnitude, 
so carefully planned and executed, was in- 
tended for some great purpose deeply affect- 
ing the people who made it. Again let me ask, 
what other than a religious motive could have 
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HE “New York Tribune” of Sunday, 

January 19, contains the following letter 
from “An Occasional Correspondent” in St. 
Petersburg, in regard to the recent massacre 
of Russian political exiles in the East Siberian 
town of Yakutsk : 


St, PererssurG, January 1. 

The account contained in the London ‘‘ Times” 
of a massacre of political exiles which is alleged to 
have taken place last autumn at Yakutsk, in East- 
ern Siberia, has created a considerable sensation 
here. Under ordinary circumstances the Imperial 
Government disdains to take any notice of the Brit- 
ish ‘‘ Thunderer,” being aware of the position which 
the slayer of the Chief of Police, General Mezentseff, 
and nihilist leader, Katschefsky, better known by 
his pen-name of ‘‘Stepniak,” has for several years 
past held on the editorial staff of the ‘‘ Times.” 
In the present case, however, the latter’s story of 


been sufficient ? Assuming this to be the case, 
we naturally give it the meaning of a religious 
shrine to which the people came at specified 
times to worship their gods. It is evident that 
there was never a very large community living 
on the plateau near the shrine, and the prob- 
ability is that it was more a place of habitation 
in after than in early times. Here, near this 
sacred shrine, ceremonies of great import have 
taken place; individuals of importance have 
been buried in connection with ceremonies of 
fire, and in twoinstances, at least, accompanied 
by the burning of human bodies— possibly 
human sacrifice, that constant accessory of 
many ancient faiths. In later times the shrine 
was still a place of resort, possibly as one held 
sacred in myths and legends; and finally a 
few of the scattered bands of the last century 
made their habitation on the spot, probably 
without any legendary knowledge or thought 
of the earlier worshipers at the shrine, over- 
grown and half hidden by a forest which 
seventy years ago was of the same character 
as that on all the hills about. 

Now another race has come, and the old 
shrine, cleared of rubbish, is again held 
sacred ; not for ancient and awful rites, but for 
the study of future generations, when a wider 
knowledge of the past in other countries 
shall lead to a better knowledge of that of our 


own. 


F. W. Putnam. 


the alleged Yakutsk massacre has received such 
wide publicity, and has excited such a hurricane of 
indignation throughout the continental press, that 
the Tsar’s government has considered it advisable 
to abandon its customary policy of contemptuous 
silence, and to vouchsafe an official explanation’ 
of the incident. It denies the massacre, but admits 
that two sanguinary affrays took place at Yakutsk 
under the following circumstances : 

‘¢ About a year ago the secret police department 
here received information to the effect that most of 
the nihilistic pamphlets, proclamations, and, other 
revolutionary publications were not only written but 
also printed in Siberia. At first sight this appeared 
almost incredible, in view of the close supervision 
to which both prisoners and exiles are subjected 
in the Tsar’s great penal colony. However, it was 
deemed prudent to make inquiries into the matter, 
and accordingly Captain Russanow, one of the clev- 
erest members of the Third Section of the Impe- 
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rial Chancellerie, was despatched to Siberia for the 
purpose. After much careful and patient investiga- 
tion, he succeeded in discovering the existence of a 
most elaborately equipped secret printing establish- 
ment at Yakutsk. The latteris about the last place 
on earth where one would have imagined the 
nihilists to have established their presses, for only 
the most dangerous and desperate prisoners and ex- 
iles are interned at Yakutsk. Their names are not 
even known to the local authorities, since from the 
moment that they leave Tomsk they are deprived for 
the remainder of their days of their patronymics, 
and are designated by numerals only. By reason 
of their dangerous character they are supposed to be 
under specially strict surveillance. 

‘¢ Captain Russanow, however, found that by 
means of heavy bribes they had succeeded in corrupt- 
ing the Baikal Cossacks appointed to guard them, and 
that the latter actually helped them to forward their 
missives to Russia. Having made his preparations, 
he caused the building in which the nihilist presses 
were located to be surrounded one night by a de- 
tachment of police and soldiers, and after a sanguin- 
ary affray, during which several of the police as 
well as the conspirators were severely wounded by 
revolver-bullets and saber-cuts, the occupants of 
the premises were seized and thrown into prison. 
A few weeks later they were brought up for trial, 
and, with a moderation unusual under the circum- 
stances, the judges contented themselves with sen- 
tencing them to deportation to various still more 
distant and severe penal settlements. The object 
of the court was to disperse the band and to scatter 
them to great distances from one another, so as to 
put at an end all communication between them. 
The official statement adds that when leaving the 
court-room, after the delivery of their sentence, 
they suddenly attacked their escort, and several of 
them having revolvers concealed about their persons 
began to use them against the police officers who 
were present. Troops hurried to the rescue of the 
latter, and before the revolt of the prisoners could 
be quelled it was necessary to shoot down and to 
bayonet several of their number. Three of the sur- 
vivors were subsequently hanged, and the others 
were condemned to penal servitude in the mines 
instead of to mere deportation.”’ 

The explanation thus vouchsafed by the Govern- 
ment obtains universal credence here. 


Itis gratifying to see even such evidence as 
this that the Tsar’s ministers are not wholly in- 
different to the opinion of the civilized world, 
and that they can be forced into an explana- 
tion — even although it be a shamelessly false 
explanation — of some of their extraordinary 
acts. Looking at the question, however, from 
the point of view of expediency, it would have 
been better, I think, for the Russian Govern- 
ment to have ignored altogether the charges 
of cruelty and barbarity made against it by 
the London “Times” than to have met them 
with a series of statements that are not only 
false, but absurdly and grotesquely false. 

The massacre of the political exiles in Ya- 
kutsk occurred last March —twelve months 
ago. Even in a country where cruelty and 
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violence are common, such an event as the Ya- 
kutsk affair—the shooting of fifteen or twenty 
almost defenseless political prisoners, the bay- 
oneting to death of an unarmed woman, the 
hanging of three of the survivors, and the con- 
demnation of all the others to penal servi- 
tude—is an event that would attract the 
attention of the most careless and indifferent 
press. It is an event of capital importance, no 
matter what view be taken of the circum- 
stances. The most careful reader of Russian 
periodical literature, however, would have 
searched the pages of Russian newspapers and 
magazines in vain for even the briefest refer- 
ence or allusion to this wholesale slaughter of 
educated men and women in Eastern Siberia. 
For ten months the whole Russian press has 
been profoundly silent in regard to it; not 
because the Russian editors were ignorant 
of it, not because they regarded the shooting 
of defenseless men and the bayoneting of in- 
nocent women with indifference, but because 
their mouths were stopped by the gag of the 
press censor. I myself take and read constantly 
four or five Russian periodicals, including 
the daily “ Russian Gazette” of Moscow, the 
“ Viestnik Europa,” and the “ Oriental Re- 
view” of Irkutsk, which is published in the 
capital of Eastern Siberia, only a short dis- 
tance, as Siberian distances go, from the 
scene of the Yakutsk tragedy. Not one word 
has appeared in any of the above-named 
periodicals in regard to this most aggravated 
case of cruel and unprovoked murder. The 
Government apparently dared not submit to 
its people even its own version of the facts. 
If it had a good case or a valid defense, why 
did it not say simply in the beginning that the 
political exiles in Yakutsk were arrested and 
tried upon the charge of maintaining a secret 
revolutionary printing establishment; that, 
while leaving the court-room, they made an 
armed assault upon their guards ; and that it 
became necessary to put down the revolt, even 
at the cost of serious bloodshed and loss of 
life? The only reason why it did not take 
this course was that it dared not provoke in- 
quiry and comment. It hoped to keep the 
whole Russian people in ignorance not only 
of the circumstances of the massacre, but even 
of the bare fact that a massacre had occurred. 

My first information in regard to the Ya- 
kutsk tragedy came to me in a private letter 
from Siberia last summer. Since that time I 
have received eight separate and independent 
accounts in manuscript of the whole series of 
events, with copies of the official documents 
relating to the case; plans of the house and 
courtyard where the massacre occurred; the 
names of all the officials and exiles concerned ; 
the full text of the sentence of the court martial 
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that tried the survivors; the last letters of the 
three men who were hanged; and all the mi- 
nute details that are essential to a complete 
understanding of the situation and the circum- 
stances. These accounts, if translated and pub- 
lished, would fill two whole numbers of ‘THE 
CeNnTURY MaGazineE, and they have come to 
me from eight different individuals—not all 
of them exiles —and from half a dozen differ- 
ent parts of the Russian Empire. With some 
of the writers I am personally acquainted, and 
I know them to be men of the highest integrity 
and honor—men who are absolutely incapable 
of willful misrepresentation, even for the at- 
tainment of the best of ends. Besides this, 
they are separated one from another by thou- 
sands of miles of Siberian steppe and forest ; 
they could not possibly fix up a collusive story 
to deceive me, even if they wished to do so; 
and not one of them knows that any of the 
others have written to me. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that evidence obtained in this way, 
from eight independent sources, and duly au- 
thenticated by names, dates, diagrams, and 
copies of official documents, is worthy of full 
credence. It is evidence that would carry con- 
viction to the minds of any unprejudiced jury ; 
and I am confident that, when published in 
full, it will convince the American people not 
only of the cruelty, but of the shameless men- 
dacity of a government that is capable of such 
acts and such explanations. 

The officials quoted by the “ Tribune’s” cor- 
respondent attempt to discredit the account of 
the massacre printed in the London “Times,” 
first by attributing it to the well-known Rus- 
sian author Stepniak, and then by blackening 
the latter's personal character. This is a 
characteristic Russian method of dealing with 
damaging facts. To attribute arbitrarily an 
unpleasant disclosure to an enemy, and then 
to call that enemy an assassin, is the Russian 
bureaucrat’s highest idea of strategy. I do 
not think it necessary to defend Stepniak, 
since he is quite able to defend himself. I do 
not even know whether he is the London 
“ Times's” correspondent; but I do know that 
the account of the Yakutsk massacre that the 
“Times” has published is, in every essential 
detail, absolutely true ; and that, although ex- 
pressed in different words, it is in complete 
harmony with the eight independent manu- 
script accounts that I have received from 
Russia and Siberia. The narratives sent to me 
are longer and contain more details, but they 
confirm every material circumstance set forth 
in the “ Times” story. 

The Russian officials in St. Petersburg, as 
quoted by the “New York Tribune’s” corre- 
spondent, say that the Siberian tragedy was 
indirectly the result of the discovery in Ya- 
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kutsk, by Captain Rusinof, of a complete “ ni- 
hilistic ” printing establishment. This is false 
in every particular. General—not Captain— 
Rusinof went to Siberia, ostensibly to investi- 
gate the life and circumstances of the political 
exiles, nearly two years ago; but he did not 
visit Yakutsk, and he long since returned, I 
believe, to St. Petersburg. His most note- 
worthy exploits were, first, the suppression of 
the Tomsk liberal newspaper, the “ Siberian 
Gazette,” for giving employment to political 
offenders and for publishing an obituary no- 
tice of one of them; and, secondly, the erasure 
of all inscriptions from the tombstones of 
dead political exiles in the Tomsk burying- 
ground. Among the inscriptions thus erased 
under his personal supervision were: “ A 
B , died in solitary confinement in the 
Tomsk prison, —th, 188-,” and “ B 
cS , died in Tomsk, —th, 188-, in the 
—th year of his age.” To the latter record 
were appended the words of Christ, “ Greater 
love hath no man than this, that a man lay 
down his life for his friends.” These words 
were expunged. 

I presume that an officer who is capable of 
pursuing political offenders into their graves 
and erasing the words of Christ from their 
tombstones is capable also of discovering a 
“ nihilistic” printing office in a city that he 
never visited ; but, if so, why did he not seize 
and break up that printing office while he was 
in Siberia? It is now almost two years since 
I read in my Siberian newspapers notices of 
his movements in the places that he visited. 

To a person who knows the town of Ya- 
kutsk as I know it, the story of the discovery 
there of a secret “nihilistic” printing estab- 
lishment is incredible on its face. Printing 
presses do not grow in Russia on every bush. 
They are regarded by the Government as 
more dangerous than dynamite, and they are 
surreptitiously procured, even in the great 
cities of St. Petersburg and Moscow, with the 
utmost difficulty and at a terrible risk. How 
could a handful of political exiles, living under 
the strictest police supervision and almost des- 
titute of money, obtain a printing press in the 
far-away town of Yakutsk ? There is no news- 
paper in the place, and, so far as I know, 
there is not a printing press within a thousand 
miles of it. But, waiving that consideration, 
what effective use could the political exiles 
hope to make of a printing press “here, even 
if they miraculously could obtain possession 
of one? Yakutsk is only an overgrown log 
village of six thousand inhabitants; every one 
of its citizens is known both to the post-office 
authorities and to the police; and the corre- 
spondence of the political exiles is under the 
strictest “control.” How could they forward 
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“nihilistic ” literature in any considerable quan- 
tity to European Russia, four thousand miles 
distant, even if they had the means of print- 
ing it? 

The St. Petersburg officials, as quoted by 
the “Tribune” correspondent, say, further- 
more, that “ only the most dangerous and des- 
perate prisoners and exiles are interned at 
Yakutsk. Their names are not even known to 
the local authorities, since from the moment 
that they leave Tomsk they are deprived for 
the remainder of their days of their patronym- 
ics, and are designated by numerals only.” 
Both of these statements are false, and the lat- 
ter is absurd. Fully half of the political exiles 
in Yakutsk were sent to Siberia by administra- 
tive process without trial. There was not proof 
enough against them to secure their convic- 
tion even in a Russian court, and they were 
banished by virtue of a simple order from the 
Minister of the Interior. If they were “ dan- 
gerous and desperate,” why did not the Gov- 
ernment prove their criminal character in a 
court of justice ? 

The assertion .that political exiles or con- 
victs are deprived of their names when they 
pass Tomsk, and are known thereafter by num- 
bers, is so far from the truth as even to throw 
doubt upon the origin of the “ Tribune” cor- 
respondent’s story. Both common criminals 
and political offenders are known by their 
names in all parts of Siberia— even at the 
mines. The names are sometimes assumed, 
but the use of numbers to designate convicts 
in Siberia is practically unknown. Only one 
instance of the kind ever came to my know- 
ledge, and in that case the convict succeeded 
in concealing his name and personal identity, 
and was sent to the mines as “ Number Two” 
simply because the Government did not know 
who he was. 

The St. Petersburg officials, as quoted by the 
“Tribune’s” correspondent, say, furthermore, 
in explanation of the Yakutsk massacre, that 
when the “dangerous and desperate” politi- 
cal exiles were leaving the court-room, after 
they had been tried upon the charge of main- 
taining a secret “nihilistic” printing office, 
they suddenly attacked their guards with loaded 
revolvers, and it became necessary to shoot 
and bayonet them in order to quell the revolt. 

The exiles seem to have obtained their loaded 
revolvers in the same miraculous way that they 
obtained their printing press. Every one who 
is at all acquainted with Russian prisons and 
courts must be aware that a criminal is always 
searched before being committed to a cell, 
and that he is still more carefully and thor- 
oughly searched before being conducted into 
a court-room. It is utterly impossible and 
incredible that “dangerous and desperate” 
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political offenders should have been allowed to 
take loaded revolvers into their cells when they 
were arrested and imprisoned, and still more 
incredible that they should have been permit- 
ted to carry such deadly weapons in their 
pockets to the very court-room where they 
were to be tried. Russian police officers may 
be stupid, but they are not stupid enough to 
bring “dangerous and desperate” prisoners 
before a court with their pockets full of loaded 
revolvers. 

The whole story bears every mark of a 
clumsy invention, intended to break the force 
of the real facts and to deceive readers who are 
not acquainted with the conditions of exile 
life. The affray in Yakutsk was not the re- 
sult of the discovery of a secret “nihilistic” 
printing office, nor of an attack made by “ des- 
perate and dangerous” men upon their guards. 
It was the direct result of official stupidity and 
brutality, and the indirect result of a cruel and 
unnecessary order issued by the acting governor 
of the province of Yakutsk, General Ostash- 
kin (Qs-tash’kin). That officer proposed to 
send twenty or thirty administrative exiles into 
the arctic regions, without proper equipment, 
and in parties so large that they would almost 
inevitably starve to death on the road, owing 
to the impossibility of procuring food. I know 
that region thoroughly. I traversed a part of 
it on dog-sledges in the winter of 1867-68, and 
I remember that, for a whole week, my ther 
mometer indicated temperatures ranging from 
forty to fifty degrees below zero, Fahrenheit. 
I nearly lost one of my men who came into 
camp at night, insensible from cold; and well 
fed and perfectly equipped as I was,‘I suffered 
intensely from incessant hardship and exposure. 
Into this polar wilderness, which I traversed 
with the utmost difficulty on dog-sledges in 
1867, Governor Ostashkin proposed to send 
twenty or thirty political exiles — two or three 
of them young girls— without an adequate 
supply of food, without proper equipment, and 
in parties so large that, in all probability, the 
half-wild Yakut drivers at the widely separated 
stations could neither feed them nor furnish 
them with transportation. When the exiles sent 
respectful petitions to Governor Ostashkin, 
asking merely that they be forwarded to their 
destinations, as they had previously been for- 
warded, in parties of two, a week apart, and 
with proper food and equipment, the governor 
sent a company of Cossacks, with loaded rifles, 
to the house where the petitioners had assem- 
bled to await his answer, and directed the of- 
ficers in command to take them to the police 
station. The Cossacks attempted to drive the 
bewildered exiles out of the house by pricking 
them with their bayonets and striking them 
with the butt-ends of their guns. Resistance 
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was offered by a few, who did not understand 
the meaning of this unexpected reply to their 
petition, and then followed the butchery that 
the London “Times” correspondent has de- 
scribed. Six of the politicals were killed out- 
right, including one young woman bayoneted to 
death, nine were severely wounded, and all of 
the others were brutally beaten and maltreated. 

The London “ Times,” in a leading editorial 
upon this terrible tragedy, asks the pertinent 
questions, “ Is it possible that these things can 
be done with the knowledge of the Tsar, who 
passes for a humane man? Is he so blinded 
by absolutist theories as to harden his heart 
against all these tales of suffering, of stupid 
repression, and of the cruelty which infuriates 
the class against which it is directed? If not, 
he has a magnificent opportunity of, once for 
all, putting a stop to scenes and systems which 
disgrace his government and his religion.” 

Such outrages do not repress, they merely 
exasperate ; and thus increase the evil that 
they are intended to remedy. 

The survivors of the Yakutsk massacre 
were tried by court martial, without benefit of 
counsel, upon the charge of armed resistance 
to the authorities, and all were found guilty. 
Three of them were hanged; fourteen, includ- 
ing four women, were condemned to penal ser- 
vitude for life; five, including two women, were 
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sent to the mines for fifteen years ; four boys 
and girls less than twenty-one years of age 
were condemned to penal servitude for ten 
years, and two others were sent as forced colo- 
nists to the arctic villages of Verkhoyansk and 
Sredni Kolynsk, in “the remotest part of the 
province of Yakutsk.” And this sentence, the 
St. Petersburg officials say, is an evidence of 
the “unusual moderation” of the judges who 
composed the court martial! A further proof 
of this “ unusual moderation” is furnished by 
the fact that the political exile Kohan-Bern- 
stein, after receiving four severe bullet-wounds 
at the time of the massacre, and after lying 
nearly five months in a prison hospital, was 
carried to the scaffold on a cot bed and hanged 
by putting the noose around his neck and 
dragging the bed out from under him. If this 
is Russian “ moderation,” one might well pray 
to be delivered from Russian severity. 

One of the executed men, two hours before 
the rope was put about his neck, scribbled a 
hasty farewell note to his comrades, in which 
he said, “ We are not afraid to die, but try — 
you— to make our deaths count for something 
— write all this to Kennan.” 

The appeal to me shall not be in vain. If I 
live, the whole English-speaking world, at least, 
shall know all the details of this most atrocious 
crime. 


George Kennan. 





DAFFODILS. 


ATHERED by March, the daffodils are here. 

First, all the air grew keen with yesterday, 

And once a thrush from out some hollow gray 

On a field’s edge, where whitening stalks made cheer, 
Fluted the last unto the budding year; 

Now, that the wind lets loose from orchard spray 

Plum bloom and peach bloom down the dripping way, 

Their punctual gold through the wet blades they rear. 
Oh, fleet and sweet! A light to all that pass 

Below, in the cramped yard, close to the street, 

Long-stemmed one flames behind the palings bare, 
The whole of April in a tuft of grass. 

Scarce here, soon will it be—oh, sweet and fleet !— 

Gone like a snatch of song upon the stair. 


Lisette Woodworth Reese. 














RIEND and foe of 
the Irish agree to 
allow them preéminence 
’ in two matters — poetry 
and music. Welsh history 
states that music came to 
Wales from Ireland, and 
nowhere do we find rec- 
ords of a poetic guild 
so abundant and minute 
as in the literature of 
. Ireland gradually being 
= brought to the notice of 
the world. A sketch of 
this caste is all that can 
be given at present. 

The guild of poets has been as elaborately 
subdivided in Ireland as in Wales, where the 
common term is “bard,” while in Ireland that 
word is either not at home or at some period 
sunk in the social scale, “filé” being the proper 
word. But without doubt the arrangement of the 
profession conformed to the political fashion of 
the day. We hear of Ollaves or Doctors of Poetry, 
with an Ard-Ollave at their head; of Anruiths 
or Masters, who formed the next rank; of Clis, 
and soon. The corporation was called the Fili- 
decht, and seems to have reached importance 
between the fall of Druidism and the time when 
Columbkille, the saint of royal Irish blood, 
established thoroughly the supremacy of the 
Church as St. Patrick understood it, by elo- 
quence, by mortification of the flesh, by political 
moves, and even by the sword. Before his time 
the guild wasa great nuisance to chiefs and peo- 
ple, owing to the religious or superstitious awe 
with which the poets were regarded. Outwardly 
Christian, filés were merely Druids deprived of 
some of the terrors which pertained to them. 
The old histories refer to several occasions when 
the exactions of the poets caused their banish- 
ment; but only with the age of St. Columbkille 
do we get anything that affords a firm basis. 
In A. D. 574 the saint came back from the 
island of I to Drom-Ceata, not far from Derry, 
at the invitation of Aedh, son of Ainmiré, who 
wished to drive all the troublesome singing and 
piping gentry out of Ireland. “I do not wish 
to continue to maintain the Filedha,” answered 
Aedh when the saint begged him not to expel 
the poets, ‘‘so extreme is their insolence, and 
sO great are their numbers; for the ollave has 
an attendant train of thirty followers, and the 
anruith has a train of fifteen; so of the other 
members of that order downwards, each per- 
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son has hisspecial number of attendants allotted 
to him according to his rank, so that now 
almost one-third of the men of Ireland are 
members of the order.” 

In reward for conforming at least outwardly 
to Christianity the filés were so well defended 
by Columbkille that the chief king retained 
his chief ollave, subordinate kings their par- 
ticular ollaves, and filés were allowed to chief- 
tains. We find in the Highlands of Scotland 
the piper attached to the person of each chief 
of note. It is probable that the custom there 
represents a very primitive and simple form of 
entertainment common to all parts of Europe, 
not excluding Rome, in which the performer 
was a bagpiper, a flute player, or a harper. 
Wherever instruments were introduced which 
do not require the breath, the voice of the 
performers became important. Yet the name 
originally signifying the instrument would 
come to mean the person. Filé may be con- 
sidered equivalent to piper in its origin, but in 
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LARGE BRONZE CALDRON. 
(FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY W. G. MOORE.) 


Ireland it was of such old standing to signify a 
person of higher rank than a performer on flute 
or bagpipe, that its first meaning was entirely 
unknown to the Irish speakers of Gaelic.! 
The difference between the Welsh bard and 
the Irish filé appears to be merely in name, 
and springs from the difference in the instru- 
ment used at different epochs. Welsh history 
records that music was revived in Wales from 
Irish examples not long before the Norman 
conquest ; with that revival we may consider 
that the term of “bard” camein. But the word 
bard refers to the “ burden” (French dourdon), 
the humming sound of a stringed instrument ; 
while “ filé” arose from the shrill sound of the 
flute or pipes—earlier and more primitive in- 
struments than the harp. We may consider, 
then, that the revival of music in Wales in the 
Middle Ages by Irish minstrels brought back 
the harp to Britain ; but in Caledonia the early 
colonists from Ireland introduced the bagpipes, 
if not already the favorite instrument there. 
In the twelfth century Giraldus de Barry 
draws these distinctions between the three 
countries: “Ireland only uses and delights 
in two instruments, the harp and the tabor. 
Scotland has three, the harp, the tabor, and 
the crowth, or crowd; and Wales the harp, 
the pipes, and the crowd.” So that we find 
the bagpipes even in Wales according to this 
Welsh authority, but may well doubt whether 
the remote parts of Ireland, into which he never 
penetrated, could have lacked the bagpipes, 
and can be quite sure that he omitted them in 
error from the musical instruments of Scotland. 
That Ireland and Caledonia had the tabor, 
or small drum, we may well believe, for that is 
the special instrument for summoning spirits ; 
but as such the tabor was disliked by Chris- 
tians, since its monotonous noise was used 
while the Druid or poet went into a trance. 
The process by which a poet threw himself 
into an ecstasy is very similar to that found 
1 Through Keltic /, for Finno-Ugrian /, this word 
is traced in Finnish and Esthonian /i//i, Esthonian 
wile,a pipe, a bagpipe, a flute. Proscription of min- 
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by Castrén among the Lapps and Samoyeds 
of Siberia, even to the eating of dog’s flesh 
as a preliminary. A‘curious story of the pur- 
suit of the Fomori by the Dagdé, or “good 
god,” has an invocation of a captured harp, 
in which the Dagdé cries: “Come summer, 
come winter, from the mouths of harps and 
bags and pipes!” And a later legend, contain- 
ing in verse an adventure of Fion, says : 


The household harp was one of three strings, 
Methinks it was a pleasant jewel: 

A string of iron, a string of noble bronze, 
And a string of entire silver. 


The initial shows a bagpipe common to 
the British Isles. Minstrels of Finland still 
employ a harp when singing the long runes 
of the Kalewala; the latter resembles a large 
zither. A harp like this must have existed in 
Ireland down to the Middle Ages, when the 
small upright harp as it appears on the coins 
of Ireland and on the flag became the fashion. 
The harp in Dublin Museum called the harp 
of Brian of the Tribute, but probably an instru- 
ment of the fourteenth or the fifteenth century, 
not the eleventh, is the modern type. The 
harp of Tom Moore is given in order to show 
the most modern form of this harp. It belongs 
to a revival of harpistry at the close of the last 
century, when very fine harps were made for 
some years in Dublin. 

The poetic guild suffered during the later 
Middle Ages from the bad character of many 
of its members, who became degraded into 
strolling adventurers ready to commit depreda- 
tions; they became bad “ fellows” in England 
and fi/ous in France. The Bulgarians called 
certain fairies or elemental spirits vi/as. In 
Ireland they had bad and good characteristics 
very sharply expressed long before the Middle 
Ages. The laureate, or official poet, of Ireland, 
who had shown himself the possessor of a won- 
derful memory, was distinguished by a seat at 
banquets and public ceremonies, a certain ar- 
rangement of his hair, and a special cloak dec- 
orated with the feathers of song birds. In the 
last point, and in the superstition that his satires 
could produce disfigurement or blemishes on 
persons satirized, the Irish filé again recalls to 
the wizards of the medieval Finns and modern 
Samoyeds. Another very ancient musical instru- 
ment was a stand of crotals, or small bronze 
bells, now used only on animals. The cut 
shows these adapted for young girls, children, 
and pets. 

The dread of satire is yet alive in Ireland. 
Within the last decade a local bard of Lim- 
strelsy brought the filés solow that f/ou was degraded 
in French to the meaning of thief,and gw7//iad in Welsh 
to that of stroller, vagabond. 
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erick is said to have procured for himself an 
office by satirizing in verse the town coun- 
cil. Aenghus O’Daly, one of a famous family 
of bards, who is supposed to have lived about 
A. D. 1600, has left a most venomous satire on 
the Irish septs of his day, which has been pub- 
lished by John O’Donovan under the title of 
“The Tribes of Ireland.” Edmund Spenser was 
concerned at the number of “ carooghs, bardes, 
jesters, and such like” who straggled up and 
down Ireland, or “ miche in corners amongest 
theyr frendes idlye.” Yet the great poet, while 
reproving their tendency to laud the greatest 
robbersof the country, remarked of theirsongs : 
“ T havecaused diverse of them to be translated 
unto me that I might understand them ; and 
surely they savoured of sweete witt and good 
invention, but skilled not of the goodly orna- 
mentes of Poetrye; yet were they sprinckled 
with some prety flowers of theyr owne naturall 
devise which gave good grace and comeliness 
unto them.” Had Spenser been able to read 
Gaelic; had he learned the language and made 
himself one with the people whom he helped 
to oppress,— and who destroyed his castle at 
Kilcolman after all,— what a difference there 
would have been in the estimate placed by 
English grammarians, poets, politicians on 
matters relating to the Gaels! Spenser would 
have brought to light not only the histories, 
legends, and poems we now have, but many 
others which have disappeared under the per- 
secutions from which the Gaelic-speaking and 
Catholic natives have suffered, not to mention 
the loss of manuscripts through sheer igno- 
rance that they possessed any value whatever. 

That vileness which was the dark side of the 
Druid, and which reflects itself in words allied 
to the same root in many languages, was also in 
some degree part of the early filé. Indeed, we 
have notice of the period when it was found 
necessary to define the duties of a poet, who 
among other things was at one time very 
much the same as an advocate at law, 
while his magical verses made him a 
physician, or caused him to be feared 
like a Druid. At the foundation of the 
tripartite rule, or rule in succession, of 
three kings at the Navan, near Armagh, 
the compact was witnessed by Druids, 
poets, and champions—‘“the seven 
Druids to crush them by their incanta- 
tions, the seven filés to lacerate them by 
their satires, and the seven young cham- 
pions to slay and burn them, should the 
proper man not receive the sovereignty 
at the end of each seventh year.” We 
have also an amusing instance of the 
obscurity of phrases used by two great 
poets in a contest of words. ‘This 
reached such a pitch that the court re- 
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volted and the guild of poets was deprived of 
some of its privileges. The Druidic side is 
shown in the famous circuit made by Aithirné 
the Importunate, a poet whose virulence was 
such that no one dared say him nay, and whose 
greed and luxury finally brought many chiefs to 
death. His purpose was to stir up strife and 
give a chance for champions to collect human 
heads and acquire fame. Secure in his priv- 
ilege, he asked whatever the chiefs most ob- 
jected to part with, not excluding their wives, 
of whom he collected a troop and marched 
them off into slavery. The prophetic powers 
of a poet are shown on this circuit. A clod 
of earth containing a big brooch having fallen 
into the lap of a king, flung there from the 
hoof-stroke of a horse, Aithirné not only ex- 
plained what was in the clod, but told exactly 
who had buried the brooch. On the hill of 
Howth, near Dublin, are the remains of an 
earthwork which is said to be the fort into 
which Aithirné fled when his insolence finally 
overcame the fears and hospitality of the men 
of Leinster. There he warded off their attacks 
under circumstances in which he showed bar- 
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large pot, or caldron, called 
“ The Pot of Avarice.” This 
was presumably the sign of 
an intention on their part to 
claim food from the chief 
they visited, though in the 
legend it was meant for the 
gold and silver they ex- 
pected as perquisites. Cal- 
drons of ancient make are 
foundin the Dublin Museum, 
and one of bronze is figured 
on page 894. “The Pot of 
Avarice” wasswung from the 
points of nine spears by nine 
chains, and was said to be 
made of silver. When they 
approached a house the 
leader of one of these parties, 
at one end of the line of min- 
strels, would begin with a 
verse. The second verse 
would be recited by the poet 
at the other end, and the 
third by the one next the 
leader. Thus the song 
jumped from one end of 
the line to the other. We 
have inferred that at one 
time the filé was no other 
than a piper and that the 
poet became also the singer, 
after a change of instrument 
left his mouth free for vocal 
music. But the separation of 
Filé from Cruitiné, or harper, 
must have been very ancient, 
for the Psalter of Cashel 
makes a distinction between 
northern and southern Ire- 
land on this very point, giv- 
ing the finest music to the 
south, the greatest poetry to 
the north. 


The sweetness of string music, 
blandness, valor, 

In the south, in the south of 
Erinn are found, 

It so shall be to the end of time 

With the illustrious race of 
Eimher. 


barity to his own men of Ulster who were de- There fell to the share of the northern man 
fending him. The professor of poetry with his noble gifts. 


The extortions of the poets were conducted !t is a matter of boast with the north that with 


with a good deal of system. They were at times 
supported by the people; but it was difficult for 


them has remained 
Excellence in poetry and its chief abode. 


them tocollect tithes from the folk,orto getpay | The native brought up to speak Gaelic 
from chiefs whom they eulogized and whose rarely obtained sufficient ease and mastery 
genealogy and tributes they knew by heart. of the English language to achieve greatness 


Often they went in bands, attended as fully as as a poet. 


If he devoted himself to the 
they could afford, and carried with them a_ tongue through which he might hope for some 
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of the prizes offered by the wealthier - nation 
and the English-speaking settlers in Ireland, 
he lost his hold on his own fine language. 
Talents of the highest order have been stifled 
in Ireland owing to this unlucky situation, for 
the land was too impoverished by bad govern- 
ment to allow of a modern literature in Gaelic. 

The filés who wrote and sung their ballads 
in Irish, how shall they be estimated fairly ? 
It is a task that cannot be undertaken with 
any hope of useful conclusions until far more 
of the old ballads and legends shall be trans- 
lated and their age, their historical elements, 
and their allusions explained. Almost every- 
thing is still to be done before the old literature 
of Ireland is sifted and annotated to the point 
where it can be compared with that of other 
lands. A beginning has been made by Pro- 
fessor Arbois de Jubainville of the Collége de 
France, for whose “ Essai d’un Catalogue de 
la Littérature Epique del’Irelande” and his two 
volumes of “Cours de Littérature Celtique” 
all Irishmen, and all who hope to learn some- 
thing of primitive Europe through the remains 
of Irish literature, must be profoundly grateful. 
Very thorough studies of the music and musi- 
cal instruments are found in Eugene O’Curry’s 
“ Manners and Customs of the Ancient Irish,” 
with an introductory volume by W. K. Sullivan. 

The apparently complete independence of 
Irish literature of the early writings by Britons 
is a constant surprise, and the professors of 
poetry among the Irish have no parallels in 
England. One must go to the Gaelic High- 
lands, to the bards from whom Macpherson 
obtained very late variants on many of the 
old stories and legends common to both coun- 
tries, before a correspondence is discovered. 
In Iceland, on the other hand, we get figures 
among the scalds which are practically iden- 
tical, and some of them bear Irish names. 
But we must give up the idea long cherished 


by students of Norse that the Icelandic liter- 
ature antedates the Irish. Everything points 
the other way. The Icelanders appear to have 
had political as well as commercial reasons for 
knowing more about Ireland than about Nor- 
way, for their natural neighbors were the Faroe, 
Shetland, and other islanders who are con- 
nected by blood as well as by language with 
the Kelts. Their scalds found it easier and 
more profitable to study in Ireland and Great 
Britain than in the countries about the Baltic. 
Viollet-le-Duc says that in the Middle Ages 
the best harpers came from Brittany and Ireland. 

In the later centuries there is apparent 
among the filés a tendency to be lavish of 
adjectives, florid in narration, given to the 
grotesque and absurd. In the more ancient 
lays there are grotesque and far-fetched things, 
put these appear to come from some root of 
cosmology, mythology, legend; not from that 
striving after novelty which destroys literature in 
the eyes of judges. The effect of the Norman 
conquest is very clear in many of the later 
stories. This could hardly fail to be the case 
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APPROACH TO GLENGARIFF, BANTRY BAY, KERRY. 


if, as we may be pretty sure, the fashion of between Domnall, the chief king of Ireland, 
writing down and reading off pieces, instead of and Congall Claen, a fugitive prince of Ulster, 
reciting them from memory, only began to be assisted by a large army composed of High- 
general after the Normans arrived. Yet the landers, Picts, and Saxons. 
wildest, most turgid Irish poem can hardly be Congall had exiled himself because he took 
said to contain comparisons so far-fetched as it as an insult at the banquet of the king 
a large number of the Icelandic sagas, though that poor food was set before him. The king 
written down about the same time, say from sends a band of monks after him. When 
the twelfth to the fourteenth centuries. Allit- Congall sees them he is so fierce that they 
eration, which is the chief artifice in the Kale- run away, but do not fail to curse him with 
wala of the Finns, and only less popular with bell and book. Then the king sends the 
the Saxon poets of England and Norse poets poets of Erin after him, when Congall ex- 
of Iceland, is used with the utmost discretion, claims: ‘The munificent character of Ulster 
so that even in those poems where it is the is tarnished forever, for we gave the poets no 
rule it does not force itself on the ear. The presents at the banqueting house, and they are 
ordinary or end rhyme is common to Irish followingustoupbraid us.” Sothattheman who 
verse and has been thought to have driven is depicted as crazily fierce and violent, a ruth- 
alliteration out of English. The memorized less, insufferable tyrant, receives the poets well 
tariff of tributes preserved in the “ Book of and gives them presents according to custom. 
Rights” has a good deal of rude rhyme; but On reaching Scotland in his flight, Con- 
so far as the present writer has observed, gall is met by the four sons of the king of Scot- 
rhyme never became in Irish so fixed and land with a demand from each that he shall 
artificial as it now appears in English and make his stay with him. But each wants a 
French poetry. certain caldron belonging to his father which 
A medieval version of the battle of Magh has very convenient traits. “Why wasit called 
Rath (Moyra), which retains the metrical parts Caire Ainsicen?” asks the writer. “It is not 
of an older version scattered through a prose difficult. It was the caire, or caldron, which 
account, after a fashion usual with Irish bards, was used to return his own proper share to 
shows slight traces of alliteration except in the each, and no party ever went away from it un- 
lists of names of heroes, and hardly any ofrhyme satisfied; for whatever quantity was put into 
proper—at the most one may say of assonant it, there was never boiled of it but what was 
thyme. The battle was fought a. p. 637, sufficient for the company according to their 
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grade and rank.” From a caldron like the 
one in the illustration, king, poet, and hero ob- 
tained their porridge, their boiled beef and 
mutton, and their venison. ‘They ate flesh with- 
out forks, using their short skeans and their 
fingers to tear the meat. Their drink was ale 
or milk, kept in large receptacles like vats and 
served in wooden methers, or mead-cups, like 
those figured on page 897. ‘The woodenmether 
was of course copied in metals or overlaid with 
thin shells of metal, but the great bulk of the 
people used those of wood. ‘They are found 
from time to time in the bogs where they were 
concealed and forgotten, sometimes full of a 
curious substance which is supposed to be pet- 
rified butter. 
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The Battle of Moyra is a very curious and 
beautiful medieval poem, containing later as 
well as ancient traits, some primitive pagan, 
others old Keltic, and not a few Norman. The 
night before the battle Domnall did not sleep, 
though some, remarks the poet, may have 
slept soundly to the “ thrilling, agreeable, and 
symphonious musical strings,” and to the 
“low, mournful, soft strains of minstrels.” 
When addressing his army Domnall com- 
pares himself to the sledge that drives the 
nail home, and his five sons to sparks driven 
from an anvil. 


My own five sons of ruddy aspects — 
Fergus, Aengus of troops, 

Ailel and Colgu not penurious, 
And the fifth Conall. 


These are the sparks of my body, 
The safety of all lies in their attack, 
Ready in each road, furious their action 
When coming against foreigners. 
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The Druid of the exile’s camp, going out 
to view this king and his army, returns and, 
to the great fury of Congall Claen, makes a 
magniloquent report of their appearance, As 
to Domnall himself: 


Oh the size of the expert blue sword 
Which is in his valiant right hand! 

And the size of his great shield beside it ! 
The size of his broad green spear! 

There are three clouds over his head — 
A blue cloud, a black cloud, a white cloud ; 


The blue cloud of fine bright valor 
And the white cloud of truth. 


Families in Ireland, as in Scotland, main- 
tained their harpers to celebrate the deeds of 
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ancestors and of the living, and we have most 
tragical instances of their devotion to such 
patrons, like the story of Loyal Ronins in 
Japan. But all is not tragic with them. 
Craftiné the harpist was an early prototype 
of the crowders and blind harpers now van- 
ished from Ireland, but still found in Finland, 
and in other countries even less popular with 
the tourist. Ofhim the pleasing tale is told how 
he outwitted the parents of a princess who fell 
in love with his young master. Cobhtach, by a 
crime the king of the greater part of Ireland,— 
for he had killed his elder brother and poisoned 
his nephew, the chief of Leinster,— sought at 
first to keep his grandnephew Maen an idiot, 
since Maen was dumb from his birth and could 
not be chosen king. But Maen destroyed these 
hopes by suddenly developing the power of 
speech in an altercation with a schoolmate on 
the play-ground. As this made him eligible 
to the throne, Cobhtach banished him and his 
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returned to their seats 








(FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY W. 


tutor Craftiné on the first good excuse ; where- 
upon they took refuge with a powerful chief 
near Bantry Bay, Kerry. Here Maen fell des- 
perately in love with the daughter of his host, 
but without the aid of his harper would have 
failed, as all previous lovers had, because a 
watch was kept on the girl by night and day, 
her parents themselves taking turns. 

Craftiné chose the hour of banquet as the time 
when people were least on their guard; hecalled 
for his harp and played with such expression and 
skill that all eyes were fixed on him. The lovers 
stole away from the hall, and then Craftiné be- 
gan a measure which lulled the court into a 
slumber or state of trance, during which the 
prince and princess had time to exchange 
pledges of eternal affection. As soon as they 


WITCH'S STAIRCASE, BLARNEY CASTLE, CORK. 


the harper changed 
from the Suantraighe, 
or sweet measure, to the 
Geantraighe, or lively 
measure, the effects of 
which were not only to 
awaken people from 
their trance, but to throw 
them into the happiest 
mood. Perhaps he 
changed again to a 
third measure generally 
mentioned in turn—the 
Goltraighe, or lament. 
At any rate the mother 
of the lovely Moriath 
heard the sound of 
sighs, which the maiden 
was too artless to sup- 
press, and managed to 
extract from her the un- 
welcome news that she 
had pledged her troth 
to the exile. As the 
princess was inflexible, 
Maen obtained Moriath 
for his wife. 

The poets of Ireland 
have been the men who 
collected the legends of 
Finno-U grian and Kelt 
and fused them into 
early songs out of which 
a later generation com- 
posed the literary treas- 
ures extant. They took 
the cosmological ideas 
common to each of these 
two races, made them 
more human, brought 
the gods from their sub- 
lime or malicious posi- 
tions into flesh and 
blood, and made history serve as a frame- 
work on which to hang the curious, stirring, 
sometimes beautiful thoughts of the past races. 
The poets recorded the actual warfare between 
the fierce pagan Finns still lingering on the 
islands off Ireland and Scotland, and the 
mixed Keltic-Ugrian tribes of Erin and Cale- 
donia. But to make it interesting they identified 
the Finns with the autumn or winter, and with 
night, calling them Fomoraigh (Fowri), and 
attributing to them complexions unnaturally 
dark, and magical powers of great virulence, 
as noted in “Early Heroes of Ireland” in the 
June Century. The Finns treat the Lapps 
in the same way. 

Whether as giants or as magicians who turn 
into seals, these men are still remembered on 
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the north coast. To coast-dwellers the Giant’s 
Causeway is nothing but the remains of a line 
of stepping-stones joining Britain with Ireland, 
once used by the Fomoraigh. The basaltic 
columnar groups of rock are called clochan na- 
bh Fomoraigh, and the sea-caves thereabouts 
are thought to be haunted. Everything related 
is on a scale suited to giants, so that it is plain 
that the historical element in the tradition is 
faint compared with the mythological. The 
poet, as well as the tale-teller who does not 
compose in verse but uses prose, has preserved 
all these ideas after a fashion, so that one may 
still hear how Fion mac Cumhal met a giant 
who came across the sea by this causey, 
and how he fought or did not dare to fight 
him. The old myths, developed by the more 
learned poets into tragedies and comedies 
fitted for the listeners of their age, have retained 
insome places their early bigness and vagueness, 
and are merely nursery tales. In the grounds at 
Blarney Castle is a small flight of steps under a 
rock which has been seized by the imaginative in 
the same way, though apparently quite modern, 
and dubbed the “ Witch’s Staircase.” But the 
great number of past filés has given to all the 
landmarks of Ireland a wealth of legend which 
can hardly be exhausted for many years, let 
ever so many volumes be published. Nearly 
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every lake has its story of a city overwhelmed 
for the sins of its inhabitants, or its dragon 
slain by Fion mac Cumbhal, St. Patrick, or 
some other favorite of the people. 

The long training of the people in verse-com- 
posing and verse-reciting predisposes them to 
the composition of poetry of some degree of ex- 
cellence. Irishmen and Irishwomen as a rule 
have a knack at writing if they receive any 
education at all, and are natural journalists and 
writers at an early age. The last remarkable 
poet of the filé kind known in Ireland was 
Carolan, the blind bard of the last century, 
whose portrait, and some of whose verses, trans- 
lated and in the original, were published by 
James Hardiman. He was as peripatetic as 
Homer is said to have been, blind also, and 
certainly a fine if not a great poet. Though 
the race is not extinct, little except the most or- 
dinary verse is published in Irish to-day, the 
audience being too small to tempt the most 
ardent patriot. With all its inherited short- 
comings, and with the evils that befell it 
owing to circumstances, the poetic guild of 
ancient Ireland did the world a great service 
in keeping from destruction historical and 
national data lost from other parts of Europe. 
It also added not a little to the world’s stock 
of tragic, of noble, and of comic fiction. 


Charles de Kay. 
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1, bys Ape Italy, with England mourn, for both 

He sang with song’s discriminating love, 
Thy towers that flash the wooded crag above ; 
Thy trellised vineyard’s purple overgrowth ; 

Thy matin balm; thy noontide’s pleasing sloth ; 
Thy convent bell, dim lake, and homeward dove ; 
Thine evening star, that through the bowered alcove 
Silvers the white flight of the circling moth. 

He sang thy best and worst — false love, fierce war, 
Renaissance craft, child graces, saintly art, 
Old pomps from “ Casa Guidi Windows” seen. 

There dwelt he happy; there that minstrel queen, 
Who shared his poet crown but gladdened more 
To hold, unshared, her poet’s manly heart. 


VoL. XXXIX.— 123. 


Aubrey de Vere. 




















ON THE FUR SEAL ISLANDS. 


BY THE FIRST SPECIAL TREASURY AGENT. 





Papi ORTLY after the cession 
¢ ey}| of Russian America to the 
41 United States, the latter 
government began to take 
active measures for the 
protection of the few 
fisheries of the islands of 
the ceded territory, and 
thus it happened that I, as one who had had 
eighteen years’ experience as a whaler in the 
North Pacific, became a factor in the plans 
for protection. My knowledge of the natural 
history, conditions of life, and currents of the 
North Pacific had brought me into communi- 
cation with Professor Louis Agassiz and with 
Professor Benjamin Peirce, who was at the time 
Superintendent of the Coast Survey, and at 
their instance I was appointed by Hon, Hugh 
McCulloch, Secretary of the Treasury, first 
to report on the fur-seal fisheries and then to 
organize a system by which the interest of the 
islanders could be guarded and the seals pro- 
tected against unnecessary destruction. The 
system established by me is still in active force. 
I reached the Fur Seal, or Pribyloff, Islands 
early in March, 1869, but it was not until the 
spring of 1871 that order was finally brought 
out of the confusion into which the fisheries had 
been thrown by the change in ownership, and 
we began operations under the lease granted to 
the Alaska Commercial Company. I had found 
the natives disorganized and terrified concern- 
ing their future, as the irregularities practiced 
by the various parties who had raided the isl- 
ands for seals in the previous year had threat- 
ened extermination both to islanders and to 
seals; and the plan of fishing finally adopted 
was grafted on the general method which the 
Russians had observed, and in which the na- 
tives, who knew it, would therefore be likely 
to have confidence. 

The Russians had maintained a head agent 
on the islands, with whom had been associated 
two creole subordinates who had been suffi- 
ciently educated in the counting-houses of Sitka 
to keep the accounts with the natives and to 
direct them in killing the seals and preparing 
the skins. A certain sum was allowed the isl- 
anders for compensation. The head agent 
employed three or four of the most capable 
men to direct parties at work, and the driving 
and killing of the seals had been left mainly to 
these. Their method had been to drive the 
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seals as near as possible to the salting-houses, 
in order that the labor of carrying the skins 
might be made as light as possible; and they 
had become sufficiently expert in their work 
to understand that by killing the smaller seals 
the work would be lighter, though no discrimi- 
nation was made as to the quality of the skins 
in the animals killed. The number of skins 
taken annually had varied from forty thousand 
to sixty thousand. 

That the Government agent in charge of the 
islands might have full power to enforce and 
supervise all operations, it seemed best to leave 
to some responsible company the right to take 
a stated number of seals under restrictions and 
regulations that would best subserve the in- 
terests of the United States and of the natives 
themselves, who were to have the exclusive 
right to kill the seals and salt the skins. 

When thesealing beganin the spring of 1871, 
itsoon became evident that the clumsy methods 
in vogue were open to very great improvement. 
To take the necessary number of seals to fill 
out the annual catch, the whole working force 
of the islands was kept busy from the 1st of 
June until September, the women helping, par- 
ticularly in carrying the skins to the salting- 
houses. These had been built too far from the 
landing, and as soon as possible they were 
moved nearer to the beach, in order to facili- 
tate the transfer of the skins to the boats on 
shipping. As the skins prepared for shipment, 
and all the salt necessary for curing them, had 
to be carried on the backs of the natives across 
a broad beach of soft sand and through the 
shallow water to and from boats, a railway of 
light iron rails was eventually built, to be laid 
in.movable sections, with high-wheeled flat- 
cars. Mules, carts, and harnesses were brought 
to the islands, and whenever the skins were 
to be carried to the salting-houses from the 
slaughter-grounds the boys and girls, for the 
sake of the ride back in the empty carts, were 
ready to load them. This relieved the women 
of the necessity of all outdoor work in sealing 
time, except occasional journeys for the nec- 
essary supply of seal flesh for food. Later, 
when we had taught them to make bread 
and had introduced various articles of food, seal 
flesh and blubber, which had been formerly al- 
most the sole means of sustenance, were used 
much less frequently. Under the lease held by 
the Alaska Commercial Company the number 




















of seals to be killed annually was limited to 
100,000; and at 40 centsa skin, thesum allowed 
the natives for each skin brought in, $40,000 
was annually divided among the islanders em- 
ployed in the killing of seals. We learned when 
the returns for the first season’s catch were 
made that the skins were assorted into four- 
teen or fifteen classes. A small number—less 
than ten per cent.—ranked as first-class, at 
$14 a skin; about the same per cent. fell to 
less than $2.50 each, while the general average 
was about $5.87. This discrepancy in the value 
of the skins called attention at once to the ques- 
tion of what constituted the difference in quality 
between a skin worth $14 and one worth only 
$2.50. An agent of the Company was sent to 
London to examine the skins as they were 
classified for the market: the result of his ex- 
amination revealed the fact that the fur of a 
seal was most valuable when the animal was 
three years old, the proportion being that at 
present prices a two-year-old seal would be 
worth $15 or $16, a three-year-old $16 or 
$19, a four-year-old $16, and a five-year-old 
only $2.50. As thé agent had the opportunity 
of selecting the animals before killing, he aimed 
to take as many three-year-old seals as possible, 
making out the one hundred thousand from 
those two or four years old. This trebled the 
value of the annual catch at once. Again, it 
being desirable to secure the quantity with the 
least possible loss of life, a careful supervision 
of the manner of driving the seals to the 
slaughter-ground was instituted. Very fat seals 
often become overheated in driving, and die 
from convulsions, rendering their fur valueless 
for the market. In consequence of this diffi- 
culty each driver is required to carry a club 
and a knife, that any seal showing indications 
of an overheated condition may be killed im- 
mediately and skinned. These skins are col- 
lected after the herd is cared for, and are 
usually equal to eight or ten per cent. of the 
whole drive. 

The cost of maintaining these fisheries is 
about $10,000 a year; the revenue obtained 
during the twenty years that the present lease 
has been running amounts to $365,000 a year. 
A careful count is made of the number of skins 
taken, each party through whose hands they 
pass keeping its own account. First they are 
counted by the chiefs, that the natives may be 
paid a proper sum; the Treasury officer in 
charge of the islands counts them when they 
are taken from the salting-houses for shipment; 
when received at the side of the vessel they 
are counted by the executive officer for his 
bills of lading; at San Francisco a revenue 
Officer takes charge of them and has them 
counted ; they are counted again at the ware- 
house in San Francisco, where they are packed 
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in one-hundred-gallon tierces and shipped to 
New York, and thence to London, where they 
are counted twice again before they are ready 
for sale. An important element in the economy 
of the business is that, by reason of the many 
improved methods used in capturing and 
handling the seals, the time required for this 
work has been materially shortened, Formerly 
the work was continued from the 1st of June 
until September, but now the whole time re- 
quired for taking the one hundred thousand 
skins and shipping them has been shortened to 
forty-five days. This gain in time also increases 
the value of the skins, as the fur is far brighter 
when the seals first land. 

The present lease to the Alaska Commercial 
Company expires July 1, 1890. When the lease 
was granted, in 1870, the bids were governed 
by the average price of sealskins in London, 
which had never exceeded $6. Under the 
terms of the lease the Company paid the Gov- 
ernment an average price of $3.65 per skin. If 
the business was profitable at that rate, the 
Government should now obtain a much larger 
share, in consideration of the trebled value of 
the skins in the London market at the present 
time. As there should be a large increase in the 
number of seals now available, owing to the 
improved methods of killing which reserve all 
the females, a far larger number might now 
be killed annually—perhaps twice as many. 
The seals occupy as breeding-grounds about 
eight miles of coast-line, and at the beginning 
of my stay on the islands I estimated the num- 
ber of breeding females to be fully 1,130,000. 
When I left, eight years later, a similar method 
of computation gave 1,800,000 breeding fe- 
males on the ground. 

The males come to the islands the 1st of 
May and remain until about the 2oth of July, 
when they scatter slowly, although a large 
number of them remain as late as Novem- 
ber. The males appear on the ground first, 
and soon after their arrival they begin to 
locate about a rod apart, forming a line the 
entire length of the shore. The younger and 
weaker males, beaten back by the stronger, 
coast along, entering the bays, and haul up on 
the hillsides and in the valleys. The greatest 
number at any one time upon St. Paul, the 
largest of the islands, is on the zoth of July, 
when we have estimated the number to be five 
millions. The seals really walk on four legs, 
raising their bodies from the ground as they 
move. Under favorable conditions they travel 
about a mile and a half an hour, and the long- 
est drive we ever made was eight miles. As 
England alone has the necessary skilled labor 
for preparing the skins for final sale, she re- 
ceives an amount of profit from the fur-seal 
fisheries equal to the whole profit of the United 
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States in the islands, and she therefore is 
equally interested in the question of wanton 
destruction of the seals. Under such circum- 
stances an international agreement for the pro- 
tection and regulation of the trade ought not 
to be difficult to obtain. 

The Fur Seal Islands lie nearly in the middle 
of Behring’s Sea, the nearest mainland being 
three hundred miles away to the north. When 
discovered in 1789 they were uninhabited, al- 
though traces of firebrands gave proof of earlier 
visitors. The islands are four in number — 
St. Paul, St. George, Otter, and Walrus, the 
former being the largest, though but fifteen 
miles long. It is triangular in shape, and fur- 
nishes ninety per cent. of the whole number 
of seals. The average mean temperature for 
the year is about the same as that of New 
England, though it is cooler in summer and 
warmer in winter. The islands are of volcanic 
origin, but around the shores accumulations 
of marine sand have been washed up by the 
sea, which high winds have driven over the 
rocky surface, forming a light soil. The moist 
climate has clothed this with a thick vegeta- 
tion, and in the valleys and lower plains a 
wild grass resembling rye abounds, which fur- 
nishes excellent feed for horses and sheep. On 
the hillsides great masses of purple lupine grow, 
and a thick moss-like plant is found, which 
bears a delicious berry, and is much used for 
making wine as well as for cooking purposes. 

On the whole group of Aleutian Islands 
there were 8000 people, and on the Fur Seal 
Islands about 400. A few of the men from the 
latter had been to Sitka on Russian vessels, 
and two or three had been taught enough of 
the Russian language to allow them to act as 
clerks in keeping accounts with the natives, 
but the great body of the people had never 
been from home. They had no money, and 
trade was chiefly a barter. The houses were 
merely turf huts, half underground, and the 
only fuel was seal blubber, and seal flesh and 
blubber almost the only food. For lighting 
their huts they also used seal oil, in small dishes 
with floating wicks, and of course the ceilings 
were always sooty. The necessity for improved 
habitations was evident, and later when the seal- 
ing company holding the lease offered to build 
houses and permit the natives to live in them 
free of rent, no time was lost in accepting the 
generous proposal. Before I left St. Paul there 
had been built small cottages of three rooms 
sufficient to house every family on the island. 
The people were so convinced of the necessity 
of keeping their habitations underground for 
warmth that at first we could not convince 
them that houses could be made comfortable 
in any other way. We passed through various 
stages of unsatisfactory yieldings to this preju- 








dice, but our last houses were the best, and were 
built on high ground, uncompromisingly above 
the earth. A skillful mechanic was brought out 
by the sealing company, and under his guid- 
ance the natives soon became sufficiently ex- 
pert to assist very materially in building. After 
a row of foundations, the length of the street, 
had been made ready, the people were divided 
into three gangs, who were soon able to put up 
one of these houses and finish itin aday. One 
gang laid the sills and floors, another set up 
the frame and boarded the house laid the 
day before, and the third shingled the roof and 
clapboarded the walls of the one framed two 
days before. We introduced furniture as quick- 
ly as possible, and it was not long before the 
islanders were as comfortably situated as are the 
average employees in any manufacturing com- 
munity. 

It was interesting to note the difference in 
character crop out as the community gradually 
took upon itself civilization. Some were natu- 
rally prudent, and easily saved a surplus; 
others would be in debt at the end of the year. 
In 1877 a small proportion of their number, 
perhaps ten per cent., had invested about ten 
or twelve hundred dollars with the Fur Com- 
pany; another ten per cent. were always in 
want; the remainder spent what they received. 
The best paid class, the ablest workers, received 
over four hundred dollars each for their sea- 
son’s work, and as they could obtain a large 
part of their food from the resources of the isl- 
and without cost, and received their houses 
furnished, rent free, their needs were few. To 
foreign ways in clothes and fashion they in- 
clined very naturally. The year before my 
coming sealing-parties had brought to the 
island considerable quantities of ready-made 
clothing as an article of trade, and the men 
were consequently fairly well dressed ; but only 
a small quantity of cloth suitable for dresses 
had been taken, and the women had not be- 
gun to make their clothing in any regular form. 
But in time, with some assistance, their ready 
adaptability made them a very well-dressed 
people. Before I came away the wives of those 
who had been saving sent their measures to 
Sitka with orders for silk dresses for church 
wear, and the young men arrayed themselves 
in broadcloth, wore gloves and well-blacked 
boots, and carried perfumed handkerchiefs. 

As my time was not fully taken up with my 
duties, and good fortune brought to me an 
abiding place of unusual size for St. Paul, I 
seized the happy chance of making my house 
a meeting-place for the people, and especially 
for the children. Later we fitted up a school- 
room, which we also made a place for social 
entertainment, and kept the school open eight 
months in the year. We were greatly assisted 




















in our school duties by illustrated books and 
papers sent to us; for so unvaried and barren 
was the scenery of the island, which was all 
of the world these children had ever seen, that 
it was well-nigh impossible for them to com- 
prehend physical objects of the simplest nature. 
What a mountain might be was beyond their 
understanding, and the difficulty of explaining 
the appearance of a great forest to children 
who knew no vegetable growth larger than the 
purple lupine on their gentle slopes was greater 
than one can tell. It was necessary, however, to 
exercise the strictest censorship in our illustrated 
lessons, as it was difficult for all to comprehend 
caricature even in its simplest forms; even the 
most impossible pictures they believed repre- 
sented facts. 

I found the people living in separate fami- 
lies, and, as far as I could see, there was no 
more immorality among them than would be 
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found in any decent civilized community. The 
women were modest in deportment, the chil- 
dren obedient and respectful to their parents, 
and the men always manifested a disposition 
to assist me in all my efforts. 

In character they were mild and gentle, with 
the expression of settled melancholy habitual 
to those races which have no amusements, In 
this respect, however, they changed greatly as 
opportunity developed the merriment latent 
in their nature. The children when first taught 
to speak did so in a serious way, and the utter 
absence of anything like hearty laughter in a 
group of them always affected me strangely. 
It seemed as if their avenues of expression 
were closed to pleasure, and later, when they 
had learned the simple games I taught them, 
it was a great satisfaction to me to hear my 
rooms ring with their merry voices. 


Charles Bryant. 
IS OUR PEACE.” 


E la sua volontade é nostra pace.— DANTE. 


RESTLESS soul of man, unsatisfied 
With the world’s empty noise and feverish glare, 
Sick with its hopes of happiness denied, 
The dust and ashes of its promise fair ; 


Baffled and buffeted, thy days perplexed, 
Thy cherished treasures profitless and vain, 
What comfort hast thou, captive, thwarted, vexed, 
Mocked by mirage of joys that merge in pain ? 


Though love be sweet, yet death is strong, and still 
Inexorable change will follow thee ; 

Yea, though thou vanquish every mortal ill, 
Thou shalt not conquer mutability ! 


The human tide goes rushing down to death ; 
Turn thou a moment from its current broad, 
‘ And listen: what is this the silence saith, 
O soul? “ Be still, and know that I am God!” 


The mighty God! Here shalt thou find thy rest, 
O weary one! There is naught else to know, 
Naught else to seek — here thou mayst cease thy quest, 
Give thyself up. He leads where thou shalt go. 


The changeless God! Into thy troubled life 

Steals strange, sweet peace; the pride that drove thee on, 
The hot ambition and the selfish strife 

That made thy misery, like mist are gone; 


And in their place a bliss beyond all speech ; 
The patient resignation of the will 

That lifts thee out of bondage, out of reach 
Of death, of change, of every earthly ill. 


Celia Thaxter. 
















































A DUSKY GENIUS. 





Je connois l’arbre avoir la gomme.—ViLLon. 


A HE founder of a school of 
thought, the originator of 
a new strain in art, or 
the discoverer of an un- 
touched region in the do- 
main of science— any one 
of these is a tempting sub- 

ject for an essay; but I 
hesitate to begin, although I feel sure of the 
unusual interest that the story of Rack Dil- 
lard’s life and labors must command, Were it 
possible to set the man before the world, to 
be seen in flesh and blood, not even the most 
cunning art could add to the effect, for Rack 
Dillard was a genius of no doubtful quality, 
as a few of the world’s keenest intellects have 
already found out. 

He was a black negro slave, illiterate of 
course, ornearly so; a lover of tobacco; a Bap- 
tist in faith, and yet somewhat given to the 
use of profane language. Presently you shall 
see that he was the general type of his race — 
a personal forecast of the influence to be ex- 
erted by slavery upon the civilization which 
was to follow in the wake of freedom. His 
genius was but a slender strain, it is true, and 
the results of his labors appear slight; but we 
must keep our standard just while we measure. 
He was a slave throughout the flower of his 
life, drawing not one breath of absolute liberty 
before he was seventy years old, unable to 
read or write until after he was seventy-six, 
and quite ignorant of the simplest elements of 
mathematics, even when he died in triumph 
at the ripe old age of eighty-three. And yet 
he occupies a high place, despite the extreme 
restrictions and rigid limitations of his life. 
You will note that I say a high place is his 
now, although his elevation, as has been the 
case too often with genius, was not reached 
until after his death, which took place in 1872, 
at his humble little home in Rabun County, 
Georgia. Pilgrim devotees of the new school 
in art, enthusiastic followers of the latest form 
of science, are beginning to make Rack Dil- 
lard’s grave a shrine; and the man who owns 
the rude cabin where this remarkable negro 
lived and worked so long is making a hand- 
some income by demanding of every visitor a 
small fee. 

Last spring, returning from a sojourn at 
Bay St. Louis, I bent my course so as to spend 
a week in the region made classic by Lanier — 
the high hill country through whose valleys 
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and gorges flow, with here a purple pool and 
there a foaming cataract, the two most beauti- 
ful rivers in the world, the Tallulah and the 
Ulufta, It was not to verify Lanier’s musical 
descriptions, however, that I went up through 
the valleys of Hall into the heart of the Blue 
Ridge. ‘The tender jingle of the poet’s rhymes 
may have beenin my ears,— doubtless it was,— 
but my thoughts were busy with the revolution 
that Rack Dillard had wrought in a certain 
domain of art and with the effect he had made 
upon one of the greatest forces in our civili- 
zation. I felt the picturesqueness, and, if I 
may say it, the fitness of the sketch I might 
make out of the materials of the old negro’s 
life. It seemed to me that the world had not 
done its duty by him, and that his influence, 
while it had been made the most of, had not 
been properly acknowledged ina public way. It 
is true, as I have said, that a few zealous and 
enthusiastic men and women, mostly Southern- 
ers, to their credit be it said, have formed a 
quiet but efficient society devoted to the study 
of Dillard’s, or, as it is usually called, Rack’s 
philosophy, and some of the members make pil- 
grimages to Rack’s grave; still the world has 
been kept in ignorance of him for whom 
the cult exists and by whom the school was 
founded. 

The mountains of Rabun County are, I be- 
lieve, the cerebral part of the great Blue Ridge 
vertebral column—the culmination, the flower 
of what is, perhaps, the most interesting chain 
of upheaval in America. The region is an ex- 
tremely dry, isolated, and lonely one, with 
every element in its air, its quietude, and its 
stability of conditions to make it a congenial 
habitat for philosophy. Naturally it would be 
hard for news to escape from such a place, 
and, besides, mountain people are uncommu- 
nicative to an exasperating degree. 

That Rack Dillard, the first man of science 
(both chronologically and in point of eminence) 
given by the negro race to America— that this 
preéminent, though illiterate, savant should 
have spent his whole length of days in the foot- 
hills by the rocky banks of the Ulufta—a slave, 
as I have said, for more than threescore and 
ten years—is a romance which grips the imag- 
ination more engagingly than can any story of 
troubadour or any chronicle of the age of 
heroes and gods. 

Dillard’s cabin, kept now by a shrewd 
Yankee for gain, is reached by a narrow clay 




















road slipping away from the pretty mountain 
village of Clayton and winding its course like 
a brick-red serpent through a dry, rugged, 
often picturesque country. As one advances, 
the character of the landscape gradually breaks 
up and assumes that composite quality so 
attractive to the artist and the geologist. The 
road slowly shrinks, as a river that loses itself 
in sand, and at last becomes a mere shadowy 
path, leaf-strewn and bough-shaded, drawn 
through the stony, brushy, silent hills to the 
foot of the mountain known locally by the 
appropriate but not over-euphonious name 
of the Hog Back. 

For some distance before reaching the Dil- 
lard cabin, or, as it is better known, Rack’s 
house, one follows the course of the beautiful 
Ulufta, with the bubbling water on one side 
of him and the tumbled, distorted, and rock- 
pierced foothills on the other. If he is a 
sportsman and has brought his tackle with 
him, here are pools and swirls whereon he shall 
not cast a fly in vain, since every stone in the 
stream has a shadow in which lurks a bass. The 
man of science will find much to study on every 
hand, and the artist could not ask for a 
more varied and fascinating field for his sketch- 
book and pencil. As for myself, somewhat 
given to the practices of the sportsman, the 
artist, and the votary of science, all in turn, 
not a step of the way failed to interest me viv- 
idly. Looking back at it now, the little journey 
fills me with a sense of the picturesque and 
the romantic, touched with a dry, arid, pre- 
servative quality quite indescribable, yet alto- 
gether distinct and well ascertained. The huge 
fragmentary rocks with their sear gray lichens 
worn, like faded rosettes, upon their imperish- 
able breasts; the trees, now stunted, now 
giantesque, as the soil varied or the species 
alternated, touched with green and yellowish 
mosses near the ground; the sound of the 
breeze overhead, and the murmur of the river 
here or a spring-stream there; the fragrance 
of opening buds and springing spathes; the 
voices of birds, many of them mere migrants, 
like myself, dallying fora day ortwo—all these, 
with glimpses of high precipices and far blue 
peaks, the whole overarched with a tender, 
almost violet sky, linger with me, as vague as 
a dream, as real as the furniture in my study, 
making up one of the most striking and per- 
petually differentiated impressions set in my 
memory. 

When at last one turns aside from what by 
courtesy is the main road, he approaches Dil- 
lard’s cabin from the west, the gravelly bed 
of a bright brooklet serving as guide. The 
structure appears to lean for support against 
the face of a perpendicular cliff whose fringe 
of cedars, stunted and gnarled, overtops the 
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decaying and mossy roof that slants forward 
so as to cover a rude porch or veranda in front, 
near which stands the stump of an old mul- 
berry tree. Thanks to the keen business sense 
of the Yankee, the place has been kept just as 
Rack left it, with all its furniture and belong- 
ings intact. 

From the cabin door a well-worn path curves 
round the corner of the escarpment and turns 
over the hill-spur to the much more pretentious 
dwelling formerly owned and occupied by 
Rack’s master, Judge Spivey Dillard, a some- 
what eccentric man, who during the latter part 
of his life devoted all his time in a way to bi- 
ological investigations and to reading the works 
of Darwin, Owen, Macgillivray, and Alfred 
Wallace. He was a bachelor, living alone, 
surrounded with such luxury as he cared for, 
leaving to his slaves the management of a val- 
uable plantation in the bottom lands of the 
Ulufta River. 

Rack was about sixty years old when his 
master retired him from active field work and 
permitted him to assume the lighter duties of 
a house servant—a man of chores, to come 
from his cabin at any moment, day or night, 
rain or shine, whenever the judge blew a blast 
upon a small tin horn kept for the purpose. 

Doubtless it was from his master, who as his 
years increased became more and more inclined 
to scientific garrulousness, that Rack caught 
the first suggestions which led to his singular, 
and under the circumstances successful, career 
in a slender but interesting course of science 
and art. 

The earliest intimation of the negro’s work 
in his chosen line came to the judge one day 
when he blew his horn and for the first time 
Rack failed to answer the summons. A second 
blast had no better effect, and a third echoed 
away through the woods without response. 
Judge Dillard felt sure that his faithful servant 
had met with some ill, and, acting upon the 
moment’s impulse, hastened over to Rack’s 
cabin, where he found the old fellow in a rapt 
state, seated on his sheepskin stool under the 
then flourishing mulberry tree. The judge 
thought that Rack was asleep; the suggestion 
engendered rage. 

“ Rack, what do you mean here, you lazy 
old lubber you? I ’ll wear you as thin as a 
hand-saw in half a minute!” he exclaimed, 
rushing upon him and shaking him till he fairly 
rattled. 

Rack bounced up like an india-rubber ball, 
and drew in a deep, gasping breath. 

“ Why did n’t you answer that horn, you old 
vagabond ?” continued the judge, with another 
vigorous shake and two or three resounding 
cuffs. “Tell me, or I ’ll mash every ultimate 
molecule in the tissues of your body!” 
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Rack dodged, grunted, and gasped again, 
getting his breath as a man who comes out of 
a plunge in cold water. 

“ Lost your tongue, have you?” the judge 
went on, still cuffing vigorously. “Ill stir up 
your nerve-cells and jar your ganglions into 
activity ; I ’ll knock all your foramens into one; 
I ‘ll make magma of you; I ’ll reduce you to 
protoplasmic pulp!” 

The negro soon got himself together, and 
tore away from his master’s grasp. His voice 
came to him at the same time, and it was no 
child’s voice. 

“ Stop dat! stop dat! ” he exclaimed, dodg- 
ing meantime sundry blows and kicks. “ Yo’ 
do’ know w’at yo’ doin’, Mars Spivey; ’fo’ de 
Lor’, yo’ don’!” 

But the judge did not stop until quite out 
of breath and otherwise exhausted. He had 
managed to hurt himself much more than he 
had punished the negro, and now, panting and 
glaring, he sank upon the stool, his grizzled 
beard quivering and his hat awry. 

“I's pow’ful s’prise at yo’, Mars Spivey; 
’fo’ Gor, I is,” Rack remarked, wiping the 
perspiration from his face with his sleeve 
while, with his feet apart, he squared himself 
in front of the judge. “ W’en yo’ bu’s’ in on 
dat ca’c’lation 0’ mine, yo’ jes eberlastin’ did 
play de berry debil wid er ’vestigation ob 
science, I tell yo’.” 

Judge Dillard’s fiery eyes, still bent upon his 
servant’s face, shot forth a queer gleam as 
Rack uttered the word “science.” Probably if 
he had not been so very blown and tired he 
would have renewed his assault and battery ; 
but the sheepskin stool, with its deep, soft 
fleece, was a restful seat. 

“ W’en yo’ begin yo’ wo’k onto me jes now,” 
Rack went on, “ er-thumpin’ me ober de head, 
an’ er-whangin’ me in de face an’ eyes, an’ er- 
jerkin’ de berry liver an’ lights out’n me, I jes 
at dat time ready ter re’ch fo’ a ’clusion in bi- 
orology, an’ yo’ knock it plumb frough me an’ 
stomp it inter de ye’th.” 

By this time the judge had recovered him- 
self somewhat, so that he recollected what it 
was that he wanted of Rack. 

“ You just biology off to the stable, and take 
Bald Eagle”—that was his saddle-horse — 
“over to the blacksmith’s shop and have his 
shoes reset; and, Rack, the very next time that 
you go to sleep and don’t hear my horn I ’ll 
take you down the country and sell you, see if I 
don’t!” He delivered this order, set with the 
sting of the most terrible threat known to an 
up-country slave, in a tone which made Rack’s 
soul shiver. The negro stood not on the man- 
ner of his going, but went forthwith to do the 
task assigned him. 

Judge Dillard remained on the soft stool, 
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and, leaning his head against the cool bark of 
the mulberry tree, gazed idly up into the thick, 
dark foliage, now splashed with the soft purple 
of the ripening berries. His recent exertion 
and excitement had left him quite averse to 
further physical or mental effort ; indeed, the 
reaction gradually engendered in him that 
dreamy, misty mood which in its soothing rest- 
fulness is next to sleep. A woodpecker, with 
a black jacket and a scarlet head, came and 
alighted on a corner of the cabin roof where a 
course projected. It eyed the judge a moment, 
then beat a fine rolling tattoo on the reso- 
nant end of a warped board. The sound was a 
peculiar one, double in its nature, the second 
or undertone being a strange, vibrant strain, 
sweet as the softest note of flute or violin. 
The judge’s ears were in just the most recep- 
tive condition ; the vague, sweet, ringing chord 
flowed in and thrilled throughout his senses. 
A mocking-bird had been flitting about in the 
mulberry tree overhead, and the judge noticed 
that it had the peculiar habit of fetching mul- 
berries to a certain point on a stout bough, 
where it thrust them into a small pit or knot- 
hole, and, after churning them for a little while 
with its beak, drank their rich subacid juice. 
To the half-dreaming man of science observa- 
tions of this nature were distantly suggestive. 
His lips moved, and he murmured, “ Strange 
that while the harsh- voiced melanerpes erythro- 
cephalus is drawing aboriginal music from a 
fragment of pinus mitis, the silver-tongued 
mimus polyglottus is content to make cider from 
the insipid fruit of morus rubra.” At the 
sound of his words both birds flew away as if 
terribly frightened. 

The judge was a good-hearted man, though 
rather hasty-tempered, and when his calmer 
mind began to contemplate the treatment given 
Rack a while ago, a twinge of remorse shot 
through it. He recalled, with a vague sense 
of its extreme novelty, the fact that Rack had 
claimed, and with intense seriousness, that his 
lapse from duty had been owing to complete 
absorption in a scientific investigation. The 
judge chuckled heartily, then became grave, 
as the phases of the situation passed from lu- 
dicrous to pathetic. What if, after all, a negro 
could comprehend and follow the golden 
threads of biological study ? What if he, Judge 
Spivey Dillard, jurist and scientist, had thumped 
and cuffed and pounded a man, black though 
he was and born slave, just at the moment when 
a mystery of life was beginning to make itself 
comprehensible to his understanding? The 
thought was heavy with suggestions over which 
the judge pondered deep and long; then he 
slept, leaning heavily against the tree, while 
the dry mountain air fanned his furrowed face 
and shook the grizzled beard that fringed his 
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lank jaws and protruding chin. Through his 
slumber fell the sweet bouquet of the luscious 
berries and the tender rustle of the broad leaves, 
The woodpecker returned again and again to 
sound a bar or two of his queer music on the 
old warped board, and the mocking-bird ven- 
tured back to the little pit wherein he churned 
his mulberries and made his fragrant wine. 

Judge Dillard awoke just 
as Rack came shuffling down 
the path, returning from do- 
ing his errand, The old gen- 
tleman heard the familiar 
footfalls, rubbed his eyes, 
yawned, and stretched him- 
self. Rack, lifting both hands 
and expanding his eyes dra- 
matically, exclaimed : 

“ Well, ’fo’ de Lor’! Mars 
Spivey, yo’ loungin’ roun’ yer 
yit? Wha’ gwine happen 
nex’, I wonder ? Been ’sleep 
all dis time ?” 

The judge yawned again, 
but he was eying Rack 
keenly, as if to look through 
and through him. The old 
slave noted this with mis- 
giving, secretly fearing, in- 
deed, that something was 
going to be said on the sub- 
ject of a hand of fine leaf 
tobacco that he had surrep- 
titiously abstracted from his 
master’s store not long since ; 
but the judge merely re- 
marked that he had been 
feeling a trifle drowsy, and then added: 

“ Sit down there, Rack,” indicating a corner 
of the porch-floor. “ I want to interrogate you 
touching biology.” 

It would be tedious and quite uninstructive 
to insert here the long dialogue that ensued 
between the judge and his slave. The almost 
unpronounceable words, the Greek and Latin 
phrases, and the Darwinian quotations indulged 
in by the white man, were thoroughly equili- 
brated by the savage interpretation of them 
rendered by the negro. To say that Rack 
reveled in the conversation would be but a 
shadowy expression of the truth. Indeed, his en- 
joyment was ecstatic, even excruciating, as was 
proved by his bodily writhing and his facial 
contortions. For how many long years had he 
been furtively catching detached bits of his 
master’s learning, growing hungrier and thirs- 
tier day by day for the full draught he was now 
taking in! Every precious word of the jargon 
of science caught by his ears had been held 
in the tenacious grip of his memory. He had 
crooned over them in the depth of the night ; 
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he had sung them in the field; he had conned 
them while hunting the famous ’possum of the 
Ulufta valley, until they had entered into the 
innermost fibers of his life, so to speak, and 
been assimilated perfectly without being in the 
least digested. 

Nor was Judge Spivey Dillard less charmed 
than his slave with the occasion current. He 





yo’ po’ KNOW W’AT Yo’ DoIN’,” 

came near forgetting to ask Rack for further 
explanation of the alleged investigation which 
had led to the recent encounter; but he caught 
himself just in time. Rack was ready, nay 
eager, to enlighten his master. 

“ Well, sah, Mars Spivey,” he began, cross- 
ing his index fingers in front of him, “ dat wa’ 
er ques’ion ob de gineral aberage ob ci’cum- 
stances; or, speakin’ mo’ plainer, it wa’ jes dis: 
what air de biorology ob er singin’ boa’d, an’ er 
mockin’-bird ’at feeds er mu’berry limb, an’ er 
*possum w’at kin go out, jes like er can’le w’en 
yo’ blow it ?” 

The judge, more from long habit than from 
any desire to have this apparently absurd prop- 
osition simplified, straightened himself up a 
little and said : 

“ Repeat that statement, Rack.” 

“Ce’tainly, sah, ce’tainly; I gwine mek it 
reas’n’ble ter yo’ gum’tion, ’migetly, sah,” re- 
sponded the negro, lifting one forefinger and 
tapping the other with it. “It’s dis yer way: 
dey ’s er dry old boa’d ’at kin sing er chune; 
dey ’s er mockin’-bird w’at feeds er mu’berry 
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limb; an’ dey’s er wollo- 
pin’ great big old ’pos- 
sum ’at kin jes fade 
right out an’ tu’n hese’f 
inter nothin’ w’ile yo’ ’s 
er-lookin’ at’im. Dat’s 
w’at I done been er-’ves- 
tigatin’ w’en yo’ try ter 
tah me all ter pieces dis 
mo’nin’; an’ jes as yo’ 
light onter me I was er- 
j’inin’ dem fac’s terged- 
der an’ jes er-re’chin’ 
out fo’ de aberage ob 
’m. Mighty sorry yo’ do 
dat, Mars Spivey; it 
gwine ter beer great loss 
ter biorology, sah, sho ’s 
yo’ bo’n, sah.” 

The judge was dis- 
gusted in one sense, and 
in another he was, 
strange to say, deeply 
interested, He was cu- 
rious to know just what 
Rack meant by a sing- 
ing-board, a mocking- 
bird that fed a mulberry 
limb, and a ’possum that 
could render itself in- 
visible at will. Pursuing 
this curiosity, he cate- 
chized the negro after 
the artful manner of a 
lawyer to the business 
born. Rack was slow to 
give up his secret, but, 
bit by bit, the judge drew 
out the whole of it. The 
singing-board was the 
one in the cabin’s roof 
upon which the wood- 
pecker beat its long roll 
in the morning. The 
under-hum of that sono- 
rous piece of wood was still softly reverberat- 
ing in the judge’s ears. The mocking-bird 
that fed the limb was the one that the judge 
himself had seen churning mulberries to pulp 
in the opening on the bough overhead; but 
the ’possum that could fade out and dis- 
appear had been met by no man save Rack. 
And what a ’possum it was! —as large as a six- 
months’-old pig, with a tail quite a yard long, and 
a nose that turned up almost at right angles. 
Time and again Rack had come upon this 
magnificent animal down inthe Ulufta bottoms, 
where the timber was thick and heavy ; but he 
could by no art known to the ’possum-hunter 
capture it, for the reason that it invariably 
faded away to nothing, as ghosts are said to 
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do, leaving only a faint, wan light flickering 
for a moment where it had been. 

Somehow when Rack, in his simple dialect, 
related how for more than twenty years he had 
lain in his lowly bed of mornings listening to the 
strange, sweet vibrations of that singing-board ; 
and how for the same period, during every 
year’s mulberry season, he had watched the 
mocking-bird stuff the fruit into the hole in 
that limb; and, more than all, how for a score 
of autumns and winters he had used every 
means at command to capture that wonderful 
’possum, it got the judge’s imagination aroused 
and set his memory to work. His long-lost 
youth brought up a host of experiences left 
fifty years behind, and among them hunting 
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the ‘possum was perhaps the raciest and most 
barbaric. Those were the days when a per- 
simmon had exquisite flavor, and when musca- 
dines were better than any garden grape. For 
a while he tasted over again the far-away 
sweets of boyhood ; smelt the keen fragrance ; 
saw the gaycolors; heard theravishing sounds; 
felt the thrill of vigorous, buoyant, untainted 
life. Elusive, pungent reminiscences came in 
and wandered through his mind like bees 
through an old weed-grown flower-bed. 

“Yes, sah, yo’ busted up er powerfu’ close 
ca’c’lation by yo’ onreason’ble savagerous- 
ness dis mo’nin’, Mars Spivey,” insisted 
Rack, shaking his head dolefully, and end- 
ing with a long, deep sigh of regret. “ Yo’ 
onj’inted my ’magination.” 

This touched the judge, for at the mo- 
ment he was fixing one of those shadowy 
half-remembrances. Surely it was so—yes, it 
was so—he vaguely recollected it— yes, once, 
long years ago, an opossum had disappeared 
mysteriously right before his eyes. The ani- 
mal was at the time hanging by its tail to 
the low, full-fruited bough of a persimmon 
tree ; he approached it with a club, when, lo! 
it faded away and was gone. Now he de- 
scribed the incident to Rack, who received 
it with delight, and from that day forward 
the two men discussed at intervals the pos- 
sibility of a marsupial’s having the power of 
self-elimination under great stress of danger. 
For some time the negro was chiefly a lis- 
tener, while his master, seated in a deep chair 
on the stoop of the mansion, dilated with 
much show of learning upon the isolated 
position of the opossum family in the animal 
kingdom. ‘The judge had a theory of his 
own, to the effect that a possum represented 
humor of a more or less comic sort, and he 
explained to Rack that it was the ’possum- 
eating habit among the negroes of the South 
which had given them their sense of barbaric 
comedy and their love of humorous music. 

“Tt is nothing in the world but ’possum- 
fat,” said he, with learned gravity; “nothing 
but ’possum-fat that has made such idiots of 
you niggers. It makes your heads wag, and 
your hands pat, and your feet dance; it makes 
you laugh at everything, and act the fool gen- 
erally. In short, Rack, ’possum-fat is the 
essential oil of tomfoolery and buffoonery 
and absurd comicality.” 

But Rack was longing for a scientific ex- 
planation of the singing-board and the limb- 
feeding mocking-bird. 

“ But there is no correlation between these 
simple things and the opossum question; no 
correlation whatever, Rack,” the judge ex- 
plained. 

“But I say dey is,” asserted Rack, with 
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a vehemence that fairly startled his master. 
“Dey is er corroliation, so dey is, an’ dat 
jes w’a’ I gwine show yo’ w’en yo’ try tah 
me up.” 

“ Rack, I say to you that there is no corre- 
lation whatever,” replied the judge. 

“ Dey is, dey is, | tell yo’,” retorted Rack. 

The judge reached for his cane, and the ne- 
gro bolted away, as if shot from a war-wolf, his 
big flat feet pounding the path with rapid and 
resounding strokes until the cabin was reached. 

Rack’s memory was remarkable. He kept 
in mind the ’possum theory advanced by his 
master, and it grew upon him day by day, 
apropos of which he went about singing the 
old quatrain : 


W’en de ole possum gwine ter run, 
His hide jes nat’ly bu’st wid fun ; 
Ef nigger knock ’im on de head, 

He still keep grinnin’ w’en he dead! 


Many times the same question arose as to 
the possibility of a correlation between the 
singing-board, the mocking-bird that fed the 
mulberry limb, and the opossum that could 
disappear at will; but the disagreement of mas- 
ter and slave was, it appeared, insurmountable. 
The judge finally formulated his proposition 
thus: “There cannot possibly exist any cor- 
relation whatever between a self-eliminat- 
ing didelphys virginiana, a berry-eating mi- 
mus polyglottus, and a dry fragment of pinus 
mitis struck by the mandibles of melanerpes 
erythrocephalus.” 

Rack was staggered, but he shook his head 
doggedly, and responded with exasperating 
brevity, “I say dey is.” 

From the very nature of things it came to 
pass that this problem in science occupied every 
moment of Rack’s gradually increasing leisure. 
To solve it, and so triumph over his master, 
would be a crowning glory. The nebulous be- 
ginning of a solution was, in fact, forming itself 
like a milky way across his mind, The judge 
himself was so keenly pleased with his old 
slave’s mysterious ambition that he almost 
wished to see him succeed, even if it should 
appear thereby that color had won at precisely 
the point where color always had been sup- 
posed to be weakest. Rack’s enthusiasm and 
zeal were tempered all the time with such gro- 
tesque and comical humor, and accompanied 
with facial contortions so expressive of savage 
wisdom, that a kind of infection exhaled there- 
from and insinuated itself into the judge’s 
imagination. 

As time flew on—and how it does fly as the 
evening of life draws towards night! — Rack, 
while growing more and more confident of 
success, became very reticent as to the progress 
of his investigations. Finally the judge became 
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aware that something of a secret nature was in 
progress down at the cabin. He questioned 
Rack on the subject, but received no satisfac- 
tion, and when he threatened and menaced the 
old fellow he was reminded that a most inop- 
portune assault once before had delayed the 
great investigation. 

“ Cou’se you kin jump on ter me an’ w’ar 
me out, Mars Spivey,” said he dolefully and 
with a lugubrious twist of his strong African 
face, “but ef yo’ does it ’s gwine set biorology 
back jes fifteen yeahs an’ fo’ days mo’; sho ’s 
you ’s borned, Mars Spivey, dat ’s w’at it’s er- 
gwine ter do. Jes fifteen yeahs an’ fo’ days 
mo’.” 

“ But, Rack, what upon earth is your objec- 
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“OH, LO’DY MASSY, 
tion to telling me?” demanded the judge, with 
querulous. and helpless insistence. 

Rack looked sidewise at his master, with a 
suspicious and over-cunning leer in his milky 
old eyes. 

“ Da’ now, Mars Spivey,” he said, chuckling 
in a low falsetto—“ da’ now, yo’ know jes es 
well es I does dat it not gwine ter do fo’ one 
scientist ter tell ’nodder scientist any ob his 
disciberies afo’ he git ’em fastened solid in he 
mind, er he steal ’em sho’s yo’ borned. Don’t 
yo’ ricomember w’en yo’ read ter me in de 
book ’bout seberal ’markable ins’ances ob dat 
sort er misplace co’fidence ? Ya’, sah, yo’ did, 
Mars Spivey. Now den, yo’ ’s er scientist, 
ain’t yo’? Well, I is too, an’ I jes know 
mighty well what yo’’d do. Yo’’d steal my dis- 
cibery, an’ jes tu’n roun’ an’ sw’ar ’at it ’s yo’n! 
No, sah, Mars Spivey, yo’ don’ come dat game. 
I ’s not quite er eejit yit!” 

Rack had his way, and the judge was both 
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tantalized and delighted, while the days flew 
by like birds before a storm. 

Year followed year, bringing no notable 
changes in the dry, stony mountain landscape. 
The dessicative influence of the climate pre- 
served things im statu quo. At length the great 
war came on; it rolled its heavy echoes over 
the blue peaks to the north and west of them, 
but neither master nor slave heeded them 
much ; peace came,and with it freedom; but 
the tie that bound these two old men together 
was stronger than the proclamation of a Presi- 
dent or any amendment to the American 
Constitution. They became more and more 
attached to each other, the negro in the lat- 
ter years gradually assuming the stronger part, 


yo’ FEEL?” (PAGE 914.) 

while the judge, whose mind and body, weak- 
ening together, appeared to be slowly drying 
up, gave most of his time to watching the tedi- 
ous progress of Rack’s investigation. 

It was one fine morning in December, 1865. 
The previous night had been a clear, sharp, 
frosty one, crisping the late greenery of the 
sturdy mountain oaks and making mellow and 
luscious the persimmons of the Ulufta valley. 
The judge was on his veranda, smoking his 
pipe in the sunshine, and enjoying the soft 
color show set against the steep slope of the 
Hog Back, when Rack shambled up the steps 
and began dancing on the floor, his heavy 
shoes making a mighty racket. 

“T’s got terde eend! I ’s got ter de eend!” 
he sang out. “I done ’sciber de corroliation 
ob de boa’d an’ de mockin’-bird an’ de ’pos- 
sum, an’ I done settle de ’vestigation, Mars 
Spivey; ef I hain’t, den de debil ’s er co’n- 
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dodger ! 














Before the judge could recover from the 
surprise of the occasion, Rack changed the 
step of his dance to a fluttering and rattling 
double-shuffle as an accompaniment in coun- 
terpoint to the following snatch of song: 


De mockin’-bird fink it smart o’ him 
W’en he hide he music in de limb! 
Oh, ya, ya, ya! 
An’ er wha, wha, wha! 
W’en he stuff he chunes all in de limb. 


Dat pine boa’d sing till it wa’p right roun’, 
An’ ebery day it ketch mo’ soun’. 
Oh, ya, ya, ya! 
An’ er wha, wha, wha! 
Fo’ ebery day it ketch mo’ soun’! 


+ De’possum gwine ter shed he skin, 
*An’ den de music will begin. 
Oh, ya, ya, ya! 
An’ er wha, wha, wha! 
W’en dat ole ’possum shed he skin ! 


He ended with a high fling and a tremen- 
dous foot-stroke on the resounding floor. The 
judge remonstrated and even tried the old worn 
threats, but Rack would not be controlled. 

“T done cotch onter de corroliation ob de 
biorology !” he cried exultingly, still skipping 
about. “Dat man Dahwin, he plumb dead 
right ebery time on de biorology an’ devolu- 
tion. It gwine ter be er cl’ar case ob nat’ral 
dejection an’ de ’vival ob de fitified! It gwine 
ter be er cla’r case ob devolution f’om de 
gin’ral ter de specification, f’om de simple ter 
de confound! Free of de simplest an’ no 
’countest gineralest fings in de worl’ gwine ter 
be devoluted inter de one confoundest special- 
est best t’ing ’at eber yo’ see in all yo’ bo’n 
days!” 

Here he caught the double-shuffle again, 
and added to it what was known as the 
chicken-peck back-step. 

“1 kill dat ole ‘possum las’ night,” he added 
in a calmer way, though he was panting heav- 
ily. “Hi! ’fo’ Gor, I jes knock ’im lim’er wid 
er light-’ood knot, an’ skin ’im afore he done 
kickin’. Bless yo’ life, Mars Spivey, but dat ’s 
de bigges’ ’possum-skin dis yer chile eber see 
in he whole bo’n days, Look mos’ like er calf- 
hide er-hangin’ down dah on my doo’.” 

A few days after this the judge was surprised 
to discover that Rack had climbed up in the 
mulberry tree -and cut off the famous limb 
which had been fed for so many fruitful sum- 
mers by the mocking-bird. The resonant 
a too, had been removed from the cabin’s 
roof, 

Now came the six long years of patient labor 
by which Rack Dillard reached the goal of 
his soul’s ambition. First he hung a section 
of the mulberry limb, about three feet long, 
VoL. XXXIX.—125. 
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close to the jamb of his fireplace to season, 
and then he began with a piece of glass scrap- 
ing thinner the old warped board. Meantime 
the opossum’s skin was lying under a bed of 
hickory ashes, which sooner or later would de- 
prive it of its hair. 

Day after day, through the seasons and the 
years, the old judge found his chief pleasure 
in sitting with his pipe in his mouth, watching 
Rack scrape and file and cut and carve the 
singing-board and the full-fed mulberry billet, 
or manipulate the pale, translucent hide of the 
opossum. 

“T 'll jes show yo’ ’bout de corroliation ob 
dem fings, Mars Spivey,” the negro would 
mutter, without lifting his bleared and sunken 
eyes. “ Yo’ said dey was n’t no corroliation 
’tween ’em, an’ I said dey was. Pooty soon we 
see who gwine be right ’bout dis yer biorology 
question, so we will.” 

The singing-board proved to be a singularly 
even-fibered piece of pine three feet long and 
four inches wide by a half-inch thick. For 
about fifty years it had lain in the cabin roof 
absorbing the warmth of the sun. and the dry- 
ing sweetness of the mountain wind. Slowly 
its tissue had been granulated and rearranged 
under the daily jarring of the woodpecker’s * 
bill, until now, after the scraping and polish- 
ing Rack had given it, the wood had an amber, 
waxen appearance, and was as flexible and 
sonorous as the finest tempered steel. But the 
mulberry billet! Never was there another such 
a bit of color, fragrance, and fineness, From 
the gnarled little pit, in which for fifty years 
the mocking-bird had brewed his purple wine, 
the rich stain of the berries had spread through 
the wood in a waving, rippling flood, giving it 
a royal dye and a fruity, musty odor like the 
bouquet of old wine. 

Near the close of the six-years’ period men- 
tioned a while ago, Rack, on the lookout for 
his master’s daily visit, met the judge at the 
cabin door and remarked : 

“’Bleeged ter say ter yo’, Mars Spivey, ’at 
yo’ ’s not welcome ter-day. Yo’ got no business 
down yer nohow.” 

The judge was taken by surprise. He leaned 
on his staff and looked quizzically into the old 
negro’s face. Rack did not relent. 

“Yo’’s not gwine inside er dat cabin dis 
day,” he persisted, “’ca’se I ’s got ter hab de 
room all ter myse’f. I ’s er-gittin’ ter de corro- 
liation w’at we been er-’sputin’ erbout, an’ I ’s 
jes eberlastin’ly er-knockin’ de holy stuffin’ 
out’n all yo’ ram’fications on de biorology. 
So yo’ kin jes go back, honey, an’ wait tell I 
come fo’ yo’. No, I’s not gwine come fo’ yo’ 
nudder; yo’ jes come yo’ own se’f, nex’ Sat’d’y 
night. Yo’ heah, now? Nex’ Sat’d’y night 
I 'll be ready fo’ yo’.” 
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The judge turned about slowly and reluc- 
tantly; leaned a moment on his cane; faltered 
when he tried to say something ; then trudged 
back to his own veranda, where he smoked 
and dozed in his easy chair. Recently his age 
had been softening his feelings. An hysterical 
sentimentality had gained upon him. Rack’s 
refusal to confide in him had worn upon him 
day by day for years, and now he felt, however 
indefinitely, that the last straw of ingratitude 
had been heaped upon him. Nevertheless he 
waited patiently for Saturday evening to come, 
with but the slightest and vaguest sense of the 
olden-time arrogance which would have re- 
sented the merest suggestion of such an act. 
This supremacy gained over his lifelong mas- 
ter was, it seems to me, the highest evidence 
of Rack Dillard’s genius. 

When Saturday afternoon faded at last into 
twilight, which in turn slowly softened into a 
‘moonlit night, the judge began to make some 
preliminary movements with a view to visiting 
the cabin ; but he lingered, cane in hand and 
pipe in mouth, at the little gate before his 
house, hesitating for no particular reason, It 
was midsummer, and the dry softness of the 
mountain air touched tenderly the dreaming, 
dusky leaf-masses of the woods and hung 
misty veils on the peaks that notched the hori- 
zon. He presently crept through the gate, 
hesitating just outside for a while, and gazing 
up atthe stars and the moon. It was his way of 
restraining his impatience, and besides he had 
not been quite able to forgive Rack. He tod- 
dled along the path, fitfully pausing here and 
there, until at last he turned the corner of the 
rock. At the cabin porch he stopped short 
and stood in a hearkening attitude, amazed at 
first and then entranced. The little house was 
full of music that rippled out through every. 
opening and tinkled away in thin rills along 
the dim paths of the woods. The judge re- 
membered that in his young days Rack had 
been a musician of no mean ability, but for 
years he had had no instrument to play upon. 
Evidently he was now making up for lost 
time ; and what music! Was ever anything 
else so mirthful and yet so burdened with 
pathos? So barbaric, still so refined ? So brim- 
ming with virile force, so tender, so touching, 
so hilarious, so comic, so sweet, so true ? The 
old judge felt the hot tears gush up into his 
eyes, he knew not why. It was as if the old 
times of his boyhood had blown their sweets 
back upon him, with the laughter of childhood, 
the patter and shuffle of dancing feet, the songs 
of myriad mocking-birds, the rustle of satin 
leaves and silken wings, the bubble and bou- 
quet of purple wine, the fragrance and reso- 
nance of all the sweet, dry, sun-seasoned wood 
that ever was wrought into violin or harp. 
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He stood there crying and laughing, keeping 
time with his staff and wagging his head, now 
slowly, now briskly, as the strains varied from 
grave to gay. 
Oh, de peckerwood he head er red, 
Lolly, lally, ho! 


came forth Rack’s voice, rich and strong de- 
spite old age, singing to a well-timed accom- 
paniment and the pat, pat, pat of his heavy 
shoe. 


Oh, de peckerwood he head er red, 


Lolly, lally, ho! 

An’ de mockin’-bird he been stall-fed, 
Lolly, tally, ho! 

Oh, de’possum am er funny t’ing, 
Lolly, lally, ho! 

W’en he lif’ ’is foot fo’ de pigeon-wing, 
Lolly, lally, ho. 

De pine boa’d set my notion gwine, 
Lolly, lally, ho! . 

An’ de mulberry limb it mighty fine, 
Lolly, lally, ho! 


The judge could bear it no longer. He 
pushed open the door and went im. Rack 
looked up and nodded, but kept on singing and 
playing, emphasizing his notes more than ever, 
if that were possible. Judge Dillard began to 
dance, and even to sing : 

Oh, lo’dy massy, how d’ yo’ feel, 

Wid de ’possum grease down in yo’ heel, 
An’ yo’ head all full o’ turnip pie, 

An’ er big sweet ’tater in yo’ eye ? 

The negro’s voice ceased when the judge’s 
began, but the banjo, catching the new air, 
rang on in jolly unison. Who would have 
thought that an octogenarian could ever have 
danced like that! 


Wash yo’ teef wid de blackin’-brush, 
Grease yo’ ha’r in er pot er mush, 
Go to de dance er Sat’d’y night, 
Patrol whop yo’ ’fo’ daylight ! 


The black had conquered the white, When 
the judge sank at last into a chair he was 
exhausted, panting, sweating, his heart beat- 
ing violently. Rack keyed one string up a 
trifle, leaned a little farther over, and began 
to sing plaintively: 


Marster, now we ’s growin’ ole, 

De heads am white, de feet am cole, 

But de ole, ole age cayn’t do no harm 
W’en de heart, de heart am true an’ warm. 


Marster, w’en we drop ter sleep, 
In de grabe so cool an’ deep, 
Den we nebber feel de storm, 

Ef our po’ ole hearts is warm. 


They sat up all night long, now singing, 

















now dancing, anon talking over the old times 
on the Ulufta. Something in the music of 
that banjo had an intoxicating effect. Judge 
Dillard felt fifty years younger, and Rack 
found it not in the least difficult or tiresome 
to play for an hour at a time without a mo- 
ment’s rest. The exquisite odor of the pine 
wood touched the air in the room, and there 
was a distinct flavor of ripe mulberries straying 
elusively about. 


WHEN I visited Rack’s cabin I examined 
with great care and interest the incomparable 
banjo which the negro’s patient genius had 
built out of the “singing-board, the over-fed 
mulberry limb, and the skin of the famous 
Ulufta possum,” as the thrifty Yankee proprie- 
tor describes it. No one can doubt that science 
and art were happily married in the making 
of that superb instrument. A glance shows 
that the carving, the proportions of the parts, 
and the fine details of the finishing — from the 
silvéry, translucent skin that covers the head, 
to the rich purple.of the mulberry neck, and 
the gold-colored hoop fashioned out of the 
old warped board that had sung so long in 
the cabin roof—are exquisite beyond descrip- 
tion. On the under part of the neck is the 
only authentic autograph left by Rack Dil- 
lard. It is a legible carved inscription of four 
words: “ Dis is de corroliation.” 

Rack’s grave is on the top of the high cliff 
above his cabin. It overlooks the lovely val- 
ley of the Ulufta, and commands a fine view 
of the Hog Back. To this high tomb of 
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the great negro originator of true dialect 
romance and minstrelsy have come, as pil- 
grims to a shrine, many faithful and devoted 
students ¢o pay their respects to the founder 
of their school. Wreaths of flowers are laid 
tenderly on the mound, and in the bold 
escarpment of the rock are cut ineffaceably 
some names beloved of all men. Among these, 
and high in the list, I noticed with peculiar 
pleasure Joel Chandler Harris, H. S. Ed- 
wards, Thomas Nelson Page, and Irwin Rus- 
sell—the names of men whose stories and 
songs and sketches have made known to the 
world the tender, faithful heart, the rich, sunny 
humor, and the deeper soul qualities of the 
Southern negro. I hesitated a while; then 
where no one would be apt to see it, I 
scrawled my own signature to testify that I 
too had been there. 

Rack must have been a genius, a high 
type of his race. As in the case of every 
other genius, he foresaid or forecast the life 
that was to come after him, while at the 
same time he was the exponent of the past. 
His songs and his banjo strains left in the 
brisk, sweet air of the New South a lasting 
reminder of the old plantation days. The 
years he spent so patiently in establishing a 
close relationship among his materials, and 
which drew together the three elements of 
his art, fun, pathos, and music, have served 
well the civilization of our time, and have 
added a distinct tint and a new flavor to life. 
We owe a great deal to Rack Dillard. Peace 
to his ashes! 

Maurice Thompson. 
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57 UN is the father of Cloud. 
Cloud is the mother of 

Rain, 
Sun is the ruler of Wind. 
Wind is the ruler of Rain. 
Fire is the enemyof Forest. 
Water is the enemy of Fire. 
Wind feeds Forest, and 





Rain gives it drink. 

Wind joins with Fire to destroy Forest. 

Constant Rain battles with fickle,Wind and 
mad Fire to protect Forest. 

So Climate decks the land with Forest. 

There are very large areas of the world un- 
clad with forests, but this is not for lack of rain. 
Forests, low, gnarled, thorny, and scant, will 
grow with even less than ten inches of annual 
precipitation. Such are the forests of sunny 
Arizona. As the rainfall increases from clime 





to clime, the forests become more luxuriant, 
stately, and dense, until with sixty inches of 
rainfall a growth is produced which almost 
baffles description. Then giants crowd one 
another and lift their heads higher and higher 
in rivalry to bathe their verdant crowns in 
sunlight. High and straight towards the heav- 
ens they thrust their boles, and their boughs 
push towards the zenith by the shortest way of 
verticality. The young trees also are slender 
and straight, and depend on the giants for pro- 
tection against overthrowing blasts. Around 
the feet of the giants is a dense undergrowth. 
But old trees die and fall, and their great stems 
lie on the ground or are held above it by large 
branches. Through this warp of living and 
dead trees there is a woof of vines, climbing 
the trees, running out on the branches, creep- 
ing over logs, and stretching from tree to tree, 
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branch to branch, and log to log, all woven into 
a mass of vegetation. Thus the erect and creep- 
ing living and the prone and prostrate dead con- 
stitute a forest tangle into which man ean pene- 
trate only with the greatest toil. Such are the 
forests that stand about stormy Puget Sound. 

Between these extremes there are many de- 
grees of luxuriance in tree growth. When a 
region is reached with less than forty inches 
of rainfall small prairies may sometimes be 
found, and passing on to regions of still less 
rain the prairies are larger and more frequent. 
When districts of about thirty inches of rain- 
fall are reached prairie predominates, and the 
few and smaller forests are called groves. Still 
passing to zones of less precipitation the prai- 
ries become plains, and such forest growth as 
may be found is mainly ranged along the river 
banks or scattered over stony hills. 

If there were no intervening agency, climate 
would coverthe earth with trees wherever there 
is more than ten inches of rain. This agency 
is fire. Rainfall, then, furnishes the potential 
limit to forest growth, fire the actual limit. On 
the other hand, rainfall furnishes a limit to fire 
in such a manner that it becomes less and less 
destructive, until, under mean conditions of 
latitude and altitude, forty inches of yearly rain 
establishes a practical limit to its ravages. In 
a region where prairie and grove divide the 
land between them, fire and storm are evenly 
matched. Fire is king on the plains; storm 
rules where the forest stands. 

The arid lands of the United States are 
chiefly without trees, although the rainfall is 
sufficient for their production except in desert 
areas of Arizona and California; but fire pre- 
vents their development or destroys them after 
they are grown. Still,some areas of the coun- 
try are wooded. Along the streams grow cot- 
tonwoods of value for firewood and for minor 
domestic purposes. On elevated mesas or 
table-lands, and on lofty hills, are scant forests, 
consisting mainly of low, straggling pifions, or 
nut pines, dwarfed and gnarly cedars, and 
ragged and deformed oaks. These forests do 
not furnish milling timber, but they are useful 
for fuel and for many other purposes. On the 
higher plateaus and mountains great forests 
are found, composed of pines of many species, 
spruces, hemlocks, firs, and sequoias. The tim- 
ber trees are all coniferous and needle-leaved. 
The oaks are but bushes, often Lilliputian. Some 
of the oaks of arid Texas vainly vie with the 
goldenrods of Illinois ; while the cactus plants 
of the Prairie State would look up with won- 
der to the cactus plants of Arizona, as pygmies 
gaze on giants. The oaks of the foothills along 
the western slope of the Sierras in California 
attain a greater size, and become orchards of 
acorns, where Indian hunters and grizzly bears 
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were wont to compete for food in the days 
when the soil was unscarred by the miner’s 
pick. The forests of the plateaus are not dense, 
though the trees are stately, and the lands are 
often variegated with brilliant chaparral and 
blooming prairie. 

The mountains are not uniformly clothed 
with woods, but here is a grove of pine, there 
one of spruce, hemlock, or fir. Often these 
trees are commingled, and in the Sierras of 
California sequoias stand above them all. By 
the streams and in the mountain glades silver- 
stemmed aspens abound, whose wealth of foli- 
age turns to gold when the autumn rime 
appears. Sometimes a driving wind sweeps 
through such an aspen grove and brushes the 
leaves from their twigs, and they float on the 
air like acloud of butterflies, resplendent in 
the brilliant sun of a cloudless sky. Many a 
mountain side is naked, and many a peak is 
lifted above the timber line into the region of 
snow and ice. 

We mount our horses at Flagstaff in north- 
ern Arizona. In ten minutes we are in the 
woods and out of sight of the railroad town. 
We ride for hours among the pines, and from 
time to time see San Francisco Mountain on 
our right. Here and there, as we go, a black 
cinder-cone is lifted for a few hundred feet, 
aspen groves are seen, and at noon we ride 
up the slope of a low, dead volcano, and, pass- 
ing a rim of crunching cinder, halt on the shore 
of a lakelet in a crater. Then on we ride 
through an open pine forest, until at last we 
come down to hills that are covered with 
pifions and cedars, and rest for the night by a 
spring concealed among oak bushes. It has 
been a long ride, and we sleep well. Before 
the morning sun illumes the hilltop we are on 
our way again — still to the north, across sage- 
brush plains and cedar-clad hills; by noon we 
are once more on the verge of a pine forest, 
and we lunch by a water-pocket that was filled 
by a storm two months ago, Then our way 
is across glades carpeted with flowers, and 
through open forests where we now and then 
see a deer bounding on its way. So we pass 
over prairie and through pine forest until at 
last we reach the brink of the Grand Cafion of 
the Colorado. When the days of wonder-seeing 
are past, we turn to the southwest, riding 
through forest and across prairie. At intervals 
of twenty or thirty miles we find a spring or a 
water-pocket. And so we journey, day by 
day and week by week, over prairies, through 
forests, and among cinder-cones and dead vol- 
canoes, glad to find a water-pocket after a long 
ride and supremely happy to camp by a living 
spring. But no creek, no river, is ever found. 
Such is one of the great forest-clad plateaus 
of the arid region. 
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Our steeds are now psychic, and we amble 
through air to Middle Park in Colorado, and 
camp at the foot of a mountain. Near by rolls 
Grand River, and there by the rock is a foun- 
tain whose waters come from unknown depths, 
where they have been heated in the caldron 
of eternal fire. From the boiling waters a cloud 
of steam arises, loaded with sulphurous odors, 
and a pellucid brook flows over a carpet of 
brilliant conferve on its way to the river. When 
morning comes again we continue our ride on 
terra firma, among hills and then among moun- 
tains. Now and then we come to a stream 
where our horses must swim, and we wade 
creeks and leap over brooks until we plunge 
again into forests beset with fallen timber. 

At noon we camp on the margin of Grand 
Lake, here bordered with stately forests, there 
walled with precipitous rocks, True, the dis- 
tance is great for a morning ride, but our 
chargers are the best —— why not? They are im- 
agination-bought, and we have wealth of fancy. 
For the afternoon we plunge into a dead for- 
est where a fire played havoc ten years ago. 
Some trees are prostrate and obstruct the way. 
Falling trees have caught in the branches of 
those still standing, and lean here and there 
with varied angles. Trees supported by others, 
trees prostrate and trees erect, naked white trees 
with naked white arms, are woven into a maze 
of ghostly bars to block our way. Over and 
under and around we pursue our course. Then 
a storm comes on. The wind sweeps through 
this ancient battlefield of fire and storm, and 
the stark, dead limbs crack, break, and crash 
on the ground. Now and then a great stricken 
tree falls and fills the air with a roar which vies 
with the thunder. Dead trees caught in the 
arms of dead trees sway and shriek, and the 
tempest runs mad with wild delight. We stand 
on open ground and gaze on the destruction 
and listen to the battle-music of nature. When 
the storm has passed we ride along until live 
woods are reached, and at night camp where 
a mountain rill lulls us to sleep. So for days 
and weeks we ride through dead forests and 
live forests, and everywhere in the mountains 
we find rivers, creeks, brooks, springs, and 
lakes. Such are the forests of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

Once more, on steeds as swift as dancing 
light, we enter a grove of live-oaks in the val- 
ley of California. Where other trees have 
curves, these have angles ; they are all knees 
and elbows, and they stand akimbo with 
knotted fists. But, as if to hide deformity, they 
are covered with a mantle of perennial green. 
Now we ride over meadows of green and hills 
of gold until more symmetric oaks and cedars 
are found; blue pines are seen, and at night 
we reach the great sugar pines of the Sierra. 
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Then we slowly climb the long, gentle slope 
to the west. Cedars like those of Lebanon on 
every hand, pines like those on Norwegian 
hills, and at last we see a sequoia, the grand- 
father of trees. Past the big trees, we next day 
find forest and chaparral contending for the 
land. The woods are of pines and spruces and 
firs, and the chaparral is brilliant with the 
scarlet boughs of manzanita and gnarled moun- 
tain mahogany. High up the mountain we 
climb, and the pines are lost, the spruces dis- 
appear, and the firs are dwarfed, until we are 
among domes of gray granite and pinnacles 
of trachyte, and down into a vast amphithea- 
ter of sheer rock comes a creeping glacier. 
So on we ride from day to day, week to week, 
and month to month, from dwarfed fir above 
to dwarfed oak below, and again from foothill 
to granite dome, until we have crossed all the 
rivers that flow from the Sierras and unite to 
pass through the Golden Gate. During this 
ride we have seen the great Sierra forest. 
For a number of years a survey of the arid 
lands has been in progress, and the forest areas 
have been mapped, and they have all been 
studied more or less. Now surveys are mathe- 
matical, for relations of quantity are involved. 
Numbers perhaps are more arid than land, 
and hence they are appropriate here. Glance 
at the following table, and some idea will be 
obtained of the comparative extent of the for- 
ests of which I have spoken. 
Approximate Area in Square Miles of Timbered Lands 
in the Arid Region. 


Merchant- 











State. Firewood, able Timber. 
Sq. Miles. Sq. Miles. 
J 1,080 
REE ou) Soe. kg 8,600 9,800 
SS NS . ae) ue ee te 21,000 
eS 3,500 8,700 
ea. COE 7,300 15,700 
South Dakota.. ... ....... 2,400 400 
N, Dakota (river bottoms). . 200 as 
OS ae . 20,300 11,000 
USMS SS veda bors views 5,400 700 
pT Py eee . 26,510 11,700 
New Mexico.............- 21,540 14,490 
SD slau? + o's 802.4 ons 15,000 23,500 
SRC HE ee sie Va o> 8 Save 14,000 7,700 
WO 5 9 sidel. cae sgiiae 132,300 125,770 
125,770 
Grand total............ 258,070 


Total area of arid lands, 1,331,151 square miles. 


It will appear from the above table that 
about one-tenth of the arid region is covered 
with firewood timber, but this timber is very 
scant, and often the open spaces are large. It 
could all stand on one-fiftieth of the entire arid 
area and not be crowded. The milling timber 
also covers about another tenth of the ground, 
but there are many barren pact, and usually 
the trees are widely scattered, so that they could 
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all stand on one-fortieth of the space and still 
have abundant room. So both classes com- 
bined could easily stand on less than one-twen- 
tieth of the arid region. 

The merchantable timber is all on the high 
plateaus and mountains; hence the lands where 
It grows are not valuable for agricultural pur- 
poses. Cafion walls, cliffs, crags, and rocky 
steeps are not attractive farming-grounds. But 
more: at these great altitudes deep snows fall, 
ice appears early and lingers long, and frosts 
come on many a summer night. 

The agricultural lands are situate in the val- 
leys where the streams flow. Thus forest and 
farm are dissevered by dozens and scores of 
miles. So forest industries are segregated in one 
region, farming industries in another. It is no 
small task for the farmer and the villager to haul 
their wood from distant mountains and to 
bring poles and logs from the upper region, for 
it is a day’s or a week’s journey, and roads 
must be made over hills and along mountain 
sides. In many places flumes are constructed 
— great canals in lumber troughs that stand on 


trestles, into which creeks are turned, and the 
lumber is floated down to the habitations of 
man. Then railroads and tramways are con- 
structed for the same purpose. Often “ slides” 
are built by arranging two parallel lines of logs 
down the mountain side, between which the 
timber glides. It is thus that the valleys are de- 
pendent on the mountains through the agency 
of a special lumber industry. 

The miners are also interested in these 
forests. As they penetrate with their shafts, 
drifts, and galleries into the hills and moun- 
tains, they carry away to the surface the rock 
in which the gold, silver, copper, and lead are 
found, that the metals may be extracted on 
the ground above. Then they are compelled 
to support the overhanging walls, that they 
may not crumble down. When great depths 
are reached, the enormous weight of superin- 
cumbent mountain squeezes the floors of these 
galleries and causes them to creep up. To 
prevent crumbling from above and creeping 
from below the underground spaces are densely 
propped with timbers; so thousands and mil- 





























lions of cords of wood are used underground. 
The forests are also valuable for fuel in metal- 
lurgic processes, and to furnish the power nec- 
essary for running mining machinery. Many 
of these mines are in the mountains, and the 
timber grows near by; sometimes it grows far 
away, and must be hauled or transported by 
rail or flume to the mines where it is needed. 
So the mining operations largely depend on 
the forests. 

More than two decades ago I was camped 
in a forest of the Rocky Mountains. The night 
was arched with the gloom of snow-cloud; so 
I kindled a fire at the trunk of a great pine, 
and in the chill of the evening gazed at its 
welcome flame. Soon I saw it mount, climb- 
ing the trunk, crawling out along the branches, 
igniting the rough bark, kindling the cones, 
and setting fire to the needles, until in a few 
minutes the great forest pine was all one pyra- 
mid of flame, which illumined a temple in the 
wilderness domed by a starless night. Sparks 
and flakes of fire were borne by the wind to 
other trees, and the forest was ablaze. On it 
spread, and the lingering storm came not to ex- 
tinguish it. Gradually the crackling and roar- 
ing of the fire became terrific. Limbs fell with 
a crash, trees tottered and were thrown pros- 
trate; the noise of falling timber was echoed 
from rocks and cliffs; and here, there, every- 
where, rolling clouds of smoke were starred 
with burning cinders. On it swept for miles 
and scores of miles, from day to day, until 
more timber was destroyed than has been used 
by the people of Colorado for the last ten years. 

I have witnessed more than a dozen fires in 
Colorado, each one of which was like that de- 
scribed. Compared with the trees destroyed 
by fire, those used by man sink into insignifi- 
cance. Some years ago I mapped the forests 
of Utah, and found that about one-half had 
been thus consumed since the occupation of 
the country by civilized man. So the fires rage, 
now here, now there, throughout the Rocky 
Mountains and through the Sierras and the 
Cascades. They are so frequent and of such 
vast proportions that the surveyors of the land 
who extend the system of triangulation over 
the mountains often find their work impeded 
or wholly obstructed by clouds of smoke. A 
haze of gloom envelops the mountain land 
and conceals from the eye every distant fea- 
ture. Through it the rays of the sun canscarcely 
penetrate, and its dull red orb is powerless to 
illumine the landscape. 

During last season I made a trip over the 
arid lands by rail. On the way through the 
Dakotas the landscape was covered with a veil 
through which it was as vain to peer as through 
a fogatsea. On we went, meandering through 
the cafions and among the great ranges of 
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Montana, but the smoke covered all the land- 
scape of mountain forms, and for aught that 
could be seen we might as well have been 
crossing featureless plains. Then we passed 
through Washington and Oregon and down 
through Idaho—ever in a mountain land, and 
never a mountain in sight. As we crossed the 
line into Utah a shower came and cleared the 
atmosphere, and behold! the Wasatch Moun- 
tains were in view; a great facade of storm- 
carved rocks beetled above the desert as proud 
as if they were not doomed to be destroyed 
by storms and buried low in the valleys by 
rivers. 

It is thus that, under conditions of civiliza- 
tion, the great forests of the arid lands are be- 
ing swept from the mountains and plateaus. 
Before the white man came the natives system- 
atically burned over the forest lands with tach 
recurrent year as one of their great hunting econ- 
omies, By this process little destruction of tim- 
ber was accomplished; but, protected by civil- 
ized men, forests are rapidly disappearing. The 
needles, cones, and brush, together with the 
leaves of grass and shrubs below, accumulate 
when not burned annually. New deposits are 
made from year to year, until the ground is 
covered witha thick mantle of inflammable ma- 
terial. Then a spark is dropped, a fire is acci- 
dentally or purposely kindled, and the flames 
have abundant food. 

There is a practical method by which the 
forests can be preserved, All of the forest 
areas that are not dense have some value for 
pasturage purposes. Grasses grow well in the 
open grounds, and to some extent among the 
trees. If herds and flocks crop these grasses, 
and trample the leaves and cones into the 
ground, and make many trails through the 
woods, they destroy the conditions most favor- 
able to the spread of fire. But if the pastur- 
age is crowded, the young growth is destroyed 
and the forests are not properly replenished by 
anew generation of trees. The wooded grounds 
that are too dense for pasturage should be an- 
nually burned over at a time when the inflam- 
mable materials are not too dry, so that there 
may be no danger of great conflagration. 

The area of good timber being very small, 
it has great value, and its rapid destruction is 
a calamity that cannot well be overestimated. 
These living forests are always a delight, for 
in beauty and grandeur they are unexcelled ; 
but dead forests present scenes of desolation 
that fill the soul with sadness. The vast de- 
struction of values, together with the enormous 
ravishment of beauty, have for years enlisted 
the sympathy of intelligent men. Forestry or- 
ganizations have been formed; conventions 
have been held; publicists have discussed the 
subject; and there is a universal sentiment in 
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the West, and a growing opinion in the East, 
that measures should be taken by the General 
Government for the protection of the forests. 
This subject is of profound interest ; but some- 
times factitious reasons are given which de- 
tract from the argument for the preservation 
of the woods. 

In humid lands, where rivers flow on to the 
sea because they are not needed on the fields, 
the problems relating to the streams are of an- 
other character. There the floods are de- 
structive, and every condition which favors 
their diminution is an advantage. Vegetation 
lives on water. The roots drink it, and the 
leaves return all that is unused to the air, 
where it may float away to form clouds in 
other regions. A vigorous plant will thus 
evaporate two or three hundred times the 
weight of its annual growth. Then a great 
tree spreads, through the agency of its leaves 
and branches, a vast surface to the air and the 
heat of the sun. Altogether no inconsiderable 
portion of the precipitation of a region is thus 
returned to the heavens, and so fails to find the 
rivers. The subject has been more or less 
studied, but it is complex, and the result can- 
not be simply stated, for the variables are many. 
Perhaps it is safe to say that from twenty to 
forty per cent. of the rainfall of a region may 
be dissipated in this manner, It is manifest 
that such a loss from the streams is of no small 
importance in a humid region, and it is for 
this reason that the preservation of mountain 
forests in such lands is often strongly urged. 
But when the streams have a value which 
increases with their volume, the economic 
aspect of the problem is at once reversed. 
Researches on this subject made in the Wa- 
satch Mountains and elsewhere by scientific 
men show that a great increase in the volume 
of the streams may accrue from the denuda- 
tion of the mountains of their evergreen gar- 
ments. There is still another condition which 
tends in this same direction. When the moun- 
tain declivities are grassy slopes, the snows of 
winter drift behind ledges and cliffs and into 
great banks among the rocks, and they fill ra- 
vines and cafions, and are thus stored in 
compact bodies until they are melted by the 
summer suns and rains. But when forests stand 
on the slopes the snows are spread in com- 
paratively thin sheets, and great surfaces of 
evaporation are presented to the sun and the 
wind. For all these reasons the forests of the 
upper regions are not advantageous to the peo- 
ple of the valleys, who depend on the streams 
for the fertilization of the farms. 

But there is an obverse side of this problem, 
When the waters are stored for irrigation in 
natural and in artificial lakes the preservation 
of their reservoirs is of prime importance. Storm 
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waters wash the sands from naked hills and 
mountains, and bear them on to the creeks and 
rivers, by which they are carried to the storage 
basins. Protection from these injurious agen- 
cies is chiefly afforded by vegetation. For this 
purpose grass and chaparral serve well, but 
woods are better. For the protection of reser- 
voirs, therefore, it is important that their im- 
mediate slopes should be forest-clad, and that 
all declivities above, the waters of which can- 
not be discharged in large part of their sedi- 
ments before reaching the reservoirs, should 
also have their woods preserved. In the utili- 
zation of these timber regions, then, as a source 
for the lumber which the people need, judg- 
ment and circumspection will be necessary 
properly to select the areas to be denuded. It 
is thus that the people of the valleys are inter- 
ested in the forests of the mountains. Among 
the crags and peaks where winter winds howl, 
and where the snows fall all winter long, there 
grow inchoate cottages and schoolhouses and 
the fuel that illumines the ingleside. And the 
mountain passes are the portals through which 
the clouds of heaven come down to bless 
their gardens and their fields, and to fill the 
fountains from which their children quaff the 
water of life. 

The lowlands of the arid region are dry and 
hot, and are almost destitute of grasses. The 
summits of the highest mountains are in re- 
gions of almost perpetual frost, and grasses are 
practically wanting. Between these extremes 
of mountain top and desert valley there are 
vast areas of nutritious grasses, scant below, 
but becoming more luxuriant as one climbs the 
hills, traverses the plateaus, and wanders over 
the mountain sides. The lowest lands, those 
bearing more scant grasses, are the lands to be 
irrigated, for the waters can be taken to them. 
The better pasturage lands are usually too high 
for agriculture. 

Climatic temperature decreases from the 
level of the sea to the summit of the moun- 
tains, but it also grows colder from the equator 
to the poles. Now the lowest lands of the arid 
country are farthest south. In Arizona and 
southern California the uninhabitable deserts 
of America are found; there are districts of 
country below the level of the sea and other 
stretches just above it. These low, torrid lands 
are strewn with pebbles, over which the winds 
sweep and carry on their way a load of sand 
as an instrument by which the pebbles are pol- 
ished. It is thus that the desert in many places 
is paved with a mosaic of gems that gleam in 
many colors and blind the eye with their radi- 
ance. There are other stretches where billows 
of sand drift across the desert with the prevail- 
ing winds. Still other areas are covered with 
sand and stony fragments and strewn rocks, 


























where vegetation gains little foothold. All 
these lands are worthless. In passing from the 
Mexican to the British line, where conditions 
of altitude are the same, the grasses steadily 
improve, and those of the northern half are 
comparatively rich. But even here there are 
waste places, for lava-fields abound that are 
virtually desert. And there are “bad lands” 
that yield little vegetation. These lands are 
hills of clay and sand that are washed by the 
storms and baked by the sun. When the rains 
come the hillsides are sloughs, and when the 
winds come the dried surfaces crack and crum- 
ble. Then there are cafon lands that are 
carved by many winding, branching gorges, 
and thus are rendered worthless. Then there 
are alcove lands where every rill of the rainy 
season heads in a precipitous, rocky gulch. 
These are also barren. Then buttes are scat- 
tered over the mesas and plateaus— fragments 
of formations left by the destroying storms for 
their future employment. Then there are cin- 
der-cones, naked and desolate. Often lines of 
cliff stretch athwart the country —the margins 
of mesas and plateaus. These cliffs are worthy 
of further mention. When the winds drift the 
clouds along the lowlands, such a cliff, a few 
hundred or a few thousand feet in height, ob- 
structs their way. So the clouds rise and dis- 
charge their moisture, and floods are speedily 
born. In regions of cliff a large portion of pre- 
cipitation is along these lines, and yet with this 
increased precipitation they are not favored 
with great vegetation, for the water glides away 
on the steep declivities, and a zone of lowlands 
near by receives them, and here the most valu- 
able forests of pifion and cedar are often found. 
Then the mountains are not all grassy slopes, 
for they are often interrupted with rocks and 
ledges and cliffs that are naked. 

Though the grasses of the pasturage lands 
of the West are nutritious, they are not abun- 
dant, as in the humid valleys of the East. Yet 
they have an important value. These grasses 
are easily destroyed by improvident pasturage, 
and they are then replaced by noxious weeds. 
To be utilized they must be carefully pro- 
tected, and grazed only in proper seasons and 
within prescribed limits. But they cannot be 
inclosed by fences in small fields. Ten, twenty, 
fifty acres are necessary for the pasturage of a 
steer; so the grasses can be utilized only in 
large bodies, and be fenced only by townships 
or tens of townships. Yet they must have pro- 
tection or be ruined, and they should be pre- 
served as one great resource of food for the 
people. When the valleys below are irrigated, 
so that flocks and herds may be fed when the 
snows and frosts of winter come, the hills and 
mountains of the arid region will support great 
numbers of horses, cattle, and sheep. 

VoL. XXXIX.—126. 
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The mountains of the far West are full of 
gold. Ores of the yellow metal are found in 
fissures that seam the rock, and fill spaces be- 
tween barren formations, and lie in bodies 
where lavas have cooled in hill-bound basins. 
Then the whole mountain region has been 
plowed with glaciers and swept by storms or 
buried by river floods, and in these glacial 
gravels and storm gravels and river gravels 
the gold has been carried, and here the placer 
mines are found. In other hills and mountains 
there are stores of silver and copper, while 
lead and iron abound. Then asphalt, oil, and 
gas are found, and the hills are often filled 
with coal. With slight exception all of these 
minerals are found in lands which cannot be 
redeemed for agriculture. The coal lands are 
chiefly pasturage lands, and the gold and sil- 
ver mines are under the forests. The coal and 
iron have been and can be discovered by sci- 
ence, but gold and silver are discovered by 
prospectors and revealed only by the pick and 
shovel. These mines of gold and silver furnish 
the basis of our monetary system, and are the 
source of vast wealth. During the last calen- 
dar year $32,816,500 in gold and $59,118,000 
in silver were taken from these regions, and 
this supply is to be continued through an in- 
definite future. 

When the waters are stored in the mountain 
lakes, and the canals are constructed to carry 
them to the lands below, a system of powers 
will be developed unparalleled in the history 
of the world. Here, then, factories can be es- 
tablished, and the rivers be made to do the 
work of fertilization, and the violence of moun- 
tain torrents can be transformed into electric- 
ity to illumine the villages, towns, and cities 
of all that land. 

Such are the non-agricultural lands of the 
arid region. They are forest, pasturage, and 
mineral lands, on which great industries are 
in process of foundation. More than twenty 
years ago I entered the region for the purpose 
of studying its resources. The investigations 
then begun have been continued to the pres- 
ent time, and in them many of the great scien- 
tific men of America have been employed. In 
that early day gold and silver mining was the 
chief attraction, and there were inchoate cities 
and towns in many places. Agriculture and 
manufacturing were almost wholly neglected. 
Everywhere men were digging into the heart 
of the mountains for gold and silver, and armies 
ofmen were engaged in prospecting, lured, now 
here, now there, by rumors of great discoveries. 
These armies were com of stalwart men, 
adventurous, brave, and skillful. Away in the 
wilderness, without capital, but endowed with 
brawn and brain, they established industries, 
organized institutions, and founded a civiliza- 
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tion which must forever be the admiration of 
mankind. The physical conditions which exist 
in that land, and which inexorably control the 
operations of men, are such that the industries 
of the West are necessarily unlike those of the 
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East, and their institutions must be adapted 
to their industrial wants. It is thus that anew 
phase of Aryan civilization is being developed 
in the western half of America. On this sub- 
ject I hope to be heard at another time. 


J. W. Powell. 


A WORLD-LITERATURE. 


N Eckermann’s “ Conversa- 
tions with Goethe” (“ Ge- 
spriiche mit Goethe”) that 
poet is represented as 
having said, in January, 
1827, that the time for 
separate national litera- 
tures had gone by. “ Na- 

tional literature,” he said, “is now a rather un- 

meaning phrase (wi// jetzt nicht viel sagen) ; 
the epoch of World-Literature is at hand (die 

Epoche der Welt-Literatur ist an der Zeit), 

and each one must do what he can to hasten 

its approach.” Then he points out that it will 
not be safe to select any one literature as afford- 
ing a pattern or model (musterhaft); or that, 
if it is, this model must necessarily be the 

Greek. All the rest, he thought, must be 

looked at historically, we appropriating from 

each the best that can be employed. 

If this world-literature be really the ulti- 
mate aim, it is something to know that we are 
at least getting so far as to interchange freely 
the national models. The current London lit- 
erature is French in its forms and often in its 
frivolity ; while the French critics have lately 
discovered Jane Austen, and are trying to find 
in that staid and exemplary lady the founder 
of the realistic school and the precursor of 
Zola. During our Centennial Exposition I 
asked a Swedish commissioner if Fredrika 
Bremer’s works were still read in Sweden. He 
said that they were not; and when I asked 
what had taken their place, he answered, 
“ Bret Harte and Mark Twain.” Among con- 
temporary novelists Mr. Howells places the 
Russian first, then the Spanish, ranking the 
English, and even the French, far lower. He 
is also said, in a recent interview, to have at- 
tributed his own style largely to the influence 
of Heine. But Heine himself, in the preface 
to his “ Deutschland,” names as his own es- 
pecial models Aristophanes, Cervantes, and 
Moliére — a Greek, a Spaniard, and a French- 
man. Goethe himself thinks we cannot com- 
prehend Calderon without Hafiz, 
Nur wer Hafis liebt und kennt 
Weiss was Calderon gesungen, 








and Fitzgerald takes us all back, certainly 
with great willingness on the reader’s part, to 
Omar Khayy4m. Surely, one might infer, the 
era of a world-literature must be approaching. 

Yet in looking over the schedules of our 
universities, one finds as little reference to a 
coming world-literature as if no one had hinted 
at the dream. There is an immense increase 
of interest in the study of languages, no doubt; 
and all this prepares for an interchange of na- 
tional literatures, not for merging them in one. 
The interchange is a good preliminary stage, 
no doubt, but the preparation for a world-lit- 
erature must surely lie in the study of those 
methods of thought, those canons of literary 
art, which lie at the foundation of all literatures. 
The thought and its expression — these are the 
two factors which must solve the problem; 
and it matters not how much we translate or 
overset — as the Germans felicitously say — 
so long as we go no deeper and do not grasp 
at what all literatures have in common. Thus 
in the immense range of elective studies at 
Harvard University there are fifteen distinct 
courses in Greek, fourteenin Latin, and twenty 
each in English, French,and German; but not 
a single course among them which pertains to 
a world-literature, or even recognizes that 
these various branches have any common 
trunk. The only sign that looks in the slight- 
est degree in this direction is the offering of 
two courses in Greek and Latin jointly,— only 
one of which, however, is given this year,— of 
three in Germanic Philology collectively, and 
seven in Romance Philology collectively ; 
almost all of these, however, being wholly 
philological, not in any sense literary. 

No study seems to me to hold less place in 
our universities, as a rule, than that of literature 
viewed in any respect as an art; all tends to 
the treatment of it as a department of philol- 
ogy on the one side or of history on the other ; 
and even where it is studied and training is 
really given in it, it is almost always a training 
that begins and ends with English tradition 
and method. It may call itself “ Rhetoric 
and English Composition,” but the one of 
these subdivisions is as essentially English as 
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the other. It not only recognizes the English 
language as the vehicle to be used — which is 
inevitable — but it does not go behind the 
English for its methods, standards, or illustra- 
tions. There is at Harvard a professorship of 
Art —but this means plastic art alone; and 
there is a professorship of Belles-Lettres, but 
only as an adjunct tothe French and Spanish 
languages and literatures; and moreover this 
professorship is vacant. That there is such a 
thing as training in thought and literary expres- 
sion, quite apart from all national limitations — 
this may be recognized here and there in the 
practice of our colleges, but very rarely in 
their framework and avowed method. 

And, strange to say, this deficiency, if it be 
one, has only been increased by the increased 
differentiation and specialization of our higher 
institutions. Whatever the evils of the old 
classical curriculum, it had at least this merit, 
that it included definite instruction in the fun- 
damental principles of literature as literature. 
So long as young men read Quintilian and 
Aristotle, although they may have missed much 
that was more important, they retained the 
conception of a literary discipline that went 
behind all nationalities; that was neither an- 
cient nor modern, but universal. I heartily 
believe, for one, in the introduction of the 
modern elective system ; what I regret is that, 
in this general breaking up and rearranging, 
the preparation for a world-literature has been 
so far left out. If Goethe’s view is correct 
—and who stands for the modern world if 
Goethe does not ?— then no one is fitted to 
give the higher literary training in our colleges 
who has not had some training in world-liter- 
ature for himself; who does not know something 
of Calderon through knowing something of 
Hafiz. 

And observe that Goethe himself is com- 
pelled to recognize the fact that in this world- 
literature, whether we will or no, we must 
recognize the exceptional position of the Greek 
product. In this respect “ we are not confronted 
by a theory, but by a condition.” The suprem- 
acy of the Greek in sculpture is not more un- 
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equivocal than in literature; and the two arts 
had this in common, that the very language of 
that race had the texture of marble. To treat 
this supremacy as something accidental — like 
the long theologic sway of the Hebrew and 
Chaldee — is to look away from a world-liter- 
ature. It isasifan ambitious sculptor were to de- 
cide to improve his studio by throwing his Venus 
of Milouponthe ash-heap. Thereisno accident 
about art ; what is great is great, and the best 
cannot be permanently obscured by the sec- 
ond best. 

At the recent sessions of the “ Modern Lan- 
guage Association,” in Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, although all the discussions were 
spirited and pointed, it seemed to me that the 
maturest and best talk came from those who 
showed that they had not been trained in the 
modern languages only. The collective liter- 
erature of the world is not too wide a stud 
to afford the requisite foundation for an ulti- 
mate world-literature ; and surely the nations 
which have brought their product to the high- 
est external perfection need to be studied the 
most. I will not here dispute the oft-quoted as- 
sertion of Mr. C. F. Adams as to the superiority 
of the German literature over the Greek —a 
testimony which was a little impaired, it will be 
remembered, by his statement that he had early 
forgotten his Greek and never really mastered 
German. But it seems safe to rest on two 
propositions which seem irrefutable : first, that 
all advances towards a world-literature must 
be based on principles which have formed 
the foundation of every detached literature ; 
and secondly, that these principles are some- 
thing apart from the laws of science or inven- 
tion or business, and not less worthy than these 
of lifelong study. It was the supremely practi- 
cal Napoleon Bonaparte who placed literature 
above science, as containing above all things 
the essence of human intellect. 


Jaime les sciences mathématiques et physiques ; 
chacune d’elles est une belle application partielle 
de l’esprit humain; mais les lettres, c’est l’esprit 
humain lui-méme; c’est l’éducation de l’Ame. 


Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 





























ROCEEDING by the Ore- 
¥ gon Short Line northwest- 
erly from Granger, Wyo- 
ming, onthe Union Pacific, 
the first object of interest 
to the traveler is the Fos- 
sil Mountain, seven thou- 

. sand feet above the sea 
level, where abundant specimens of fish em- 
bedded in clay are to be obtained. Thence 
descending to the valley, with spurs of the 
wide-spreading Rockies on each side, one is 
borne along the banks of the beautiful Bear 
River. Distant from Granger 146 miles is the 
hamlet of Soda Springs, Idaho, destined to be 
the great sanitarium of the West. Here we 
diverge from the Bear River, which takes a 
sudden turn at the opening of the valley and 
pursues its course 150 miles in a southerly di- 
rection until it pours itself into the Great Salt 
Lake. The greater part of the distance trav- 
ersed by the railroad from this point is over a 
bed of solid lava, that is to say, for 320 miles, 
until it reaches Caldwell. Beyond this station, 
which is situated at the mouth of the luxuri- 
ant Boisé Valley, a veritable garden for its 
whole extent of fifty miles, the country is sus- 
ceptible of irrigaticn, and will at a future day 
be able to support a population larger than 
that of some of the New England States. 

As we penetrate the mountain range, on en- 
tering the Port Neuf Cafion, we find that the 
fire king did not attempt to throw the lava 
above the plain, but left the green and wooded 
hills unscathed. Skirting the banks of the 
stream that dances gaily along at their base 
we come to Pocatello, the junction of the Utah 
and Northern Railroad. Huge blocks that 
have been blasted out are thrown up on the 
sides of the track, and all around there is a 
dreary expanse of sage-brush growing upon a 
thin soil formed by the accumulated dust of 
centuries. Far away in the distance are the 
snow-clad peaks of the western spurs of the 





Rocky Mountains, and at intervals of the im-’ 


mense plain extending to their base, blue 
buttes stand up like islands in the sea. Occa- 
sionally we pass a wagon-train of slow-toiling 
emigrants. This unbroken monotony, with 


its attractions by no means small, is first inter- 
rupted when we reach the American Falls, 
twenty-five miles from Pocatello, where the 
Snake River is spanned by a substantial iron 
bridge. The name of “ falls,” which is perhaps 
correctly applied to all falling water, is mis- 
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leading to those whose understanding of the 
word is abruptness or suddenness of descent. 
They turn away their eyes and exclaim, “They 
are only rapids after all.” Crossing the river 
our course lies in a direction nearly due west, 
while the tortuous stream so appropriately 
named the Snake bends for a time to the 
south, twisting in coils as it crawls through the 
deep ravine hollowed out for itself in the lava. 
The scanty bunch grass is yet enough for the 
support of cattle, who descend through occa- 
sional gorges for their water. These migratory 
herds prefer the richer grasses of the mountains 
and the streams of the cafions for their sum- 
mer sustenance, resorting to the bottoms only 
in the winter season, when the snow is never 
too deep to prevent them from cropping their 
food. ‘Thus the ranchmen here enjoy a great 
advantage over their fellows in the higher 
altitudes, who are obliged to cut and put‘up 
their hay. The river hereabouts would be 
entirely useless but for its value to the herds 
on the winter range, as it runs too low to be 
made available for the purposes of irrigation. 

From the American Falls onward to Sho- 
shone, eighty-two miles, the railroad traverses 
a country of the same characteristics already 
described. Desolation is everywhere written 
upon its black surface—rifted chasms and 
voleanic excrescences only varying its dark 
monotony. 

The town, or, as the settlement is called, the 
city of Shoshone, is but the hundred-times- 
repeated duplicate of the new municipalities 
of this Western region —the only greater merit 
it can claim being that it is larger than many 
others. Brigham Young first established the 
rule, which has become universal in this re- 
gion, that all the streets of his empire should 
be exactly eight rods wide. Conformity to 
another of his laws cannot now be strictly 
observed, as it is interfered with by the courses 
of railroads. In Utah every building faces one 
of the four cardinal points of the compass, 
the streets all running from north to south or 
from east to west. The incoming Gentiles 
have not improved upon the Mormon archi- 
tecture of log and adobe houses, which, if 
not beautiful, are at least picturesque. The 
Gentile idea is that of flimsy shingle struc- 
tures which can be easily taken to pieces and 
moved with the frequently removing towns. 
There is a stage line from Shoshone City to 
the Shoshone Falls over a nominal distance 
of twenty-five miles, but which is really thirty, 
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and seemingly a great deal more. Let it be 
remarked here in parenthesis that in June 
the water of the Snake is at its height, where- 
as at the time of our visit, early in October, 
it had fallen twelve feet; but this subtraction 
from the full volume is balanced by more 
agreeable weather and the torpidity of the 
rattlesnakes. The same always dreary plain 
extends to the base of the mountain range 
south of the river, the only sign of life being 
the half-way station, where the relay of stage 
horses is kept and fed on the hay and water 
carried to them. We knew that the river 
rolled between us and the hills, but it was so 
far beneath the surface that it was nowhere 
visible. Suddenly, just at the dusk of evening, 
we came to the abrupt precipice, and at the 
same instant the mighty roar of the cataract 
greeted our ears, 

_ The water is compressed in many places 
like that of Niagara below the Suspension 
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Bridge; and at its narrowest limit, 700 miles 
farther on in its course, even after it has been 
joined by the Columbia, a greater stream than 
itself, it is confined between the unyielding 
rocks at the Dalles, where it becomes only 
one-tenth of the width at Shoshone when it 
takes its fearful leap of 210 feet from the abyss 
above into the greater abyss below. It was at 
the rim of the upper chasm that we had now 
arrived. Here it is that the river, in ages be- 
yond our computation of time, had formed out 
of the solid rock a basin 800 feet in depth and 
half a mile in width, and had constituted it- 
self into a lake whose surface must have been 
level with the plain on which we stood and 
looked down upon the meadow left by its re- 
ceding flood when it had escaped through the 
gateway it had patiently been cutting out for 
innumerable years. At great expense and pa- 
tient labor a zigzag road has been made along 
the perpendicular descent of 800 feet. Alighting 
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from the wagon and tying the front and hind 
wheels together, we led our horses down this 
rather perilous path to that little bit of meadow 
upon which was pitched a large, commodious 
tent, serving the purpose of a hotel quite as 
well as the frame building which has since 
been erected on the other side of the river. 


THE SHOSHONE FALLS. 


At length the rays of the morning lighted up 
the vast encircling panorama of grotesque 
crags and imaginary castles which had darkly 
frowned upon us from their exalted heights, 
and amidst this gorgeous display our steps 
were led to the brink of the great cascade. 

At Niagara the water spreads widely at the 
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For the first part of the night the roar of the 
water prevented sleep, but the steadiness of 
the noise at length lulled us to repose. On 
awaking in the morning the sound seemed to 
come from a different direction, and the change 
was explained by the fact that the wind had 
shifted during the night, thus bringing the echo 
from another place. Indeed, without the aid 
of a guide we should not readily have found 
our way to the cataract, as the echo, constantly 
moved about by the eddies of the wind, would 
have carried us out of our course. Daylight 
and sunshine on the upper plains were long in 
advance of their appearance in the basin below. 





top, thus distributing its volume, but compress- 
ing itself at the end of its fall; whereas here the 
compression is made before the start. Preced- 
ing the grand leap there are no forewarning 
rapids giving notice of what the river is about 
to do, but silently it flows on as if it had at last 
reached its ocean level, and then, with one 
slight hint in its little side show of the Bridal 
Veil jutting out around acorner rock, it precipi- 
tates itself perpendicularly in one solid mass 
sixty feet farther downward than its great rival 
ofthe East. The whole width of nine hundred 
and fifty feet, both at top and bottom, is al- 
most precisely that of Niagara on the American 
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side at the base. To ascertain the difference 
in the volumes of water, a very nice calculation 
should be made of the rapidity and depth of 
the current. To institute a comparison of the 
general effect, we refreshed our memories a few 
weeks later by a visit to Niagara. A mere look 
at Shoshone from the north side, on which we 
first approached it,—such a look alone as is too 
often satisfactory to tourists to whom obstacles 
in the way of seeing it all seem insurmounta- 
ble,— gives but a faint idea of the magnificent 
whole. Preparations were in progress for a wire 
ferry at a distance of halfa mile above the cata- 
ract, where the riveris about four hundred yards 
wide. ‘The ferriage at the time of our visit was 
conducted in a little skiff, which, with proper 
precautions, promises greater safety, as it is 
more manageable than a larger boat would be 
if accidentally the wire should be broken. 
The timid visitor who satisfies himself with a 
view from the north side of the river departs with 
no conception of the infinitely more grand and 
impressive scene which opened to our view from 
the other side. One might as well be content 
with seeing Niagara from the American side, 
discrediting the story told him of the Horse- 
shoe Fall as viewed from the Canadian shore. 
These contrasts have a striking resemblance, 
for once arrived upon the southern bank of the 
Snake the whole contour is changed. The bend 
before unnoticed is made apparent. What 
seemed all straight is now a curve at the top, 
tumbling in upon itself at the bottom in a solid 
mass, striking the rocks with such force that it 
springs up again a hundred feet in a column of 
water, foam, and spray. ‘To obtain the various 
views in which the cataract presents itself, no lit- 
tle toil is requisite. The labor of getting down, 
with the danger added, is quite asmuch as that 
of getting back. From one rock toanother, jut- 
ting out from the straight wall, the trunks of pine 
trees have been laid with their branches cut 
off, so fashioned that they serve as steps, while 
a wet, slippery, hanging rope is supposed to 
afford some additional security. From a bit of 
flat rock where we take a temporary rest upon 
the way a curious view of the cataract is ob- 
tained through an aperture under the “nat- 
ural bridge.” The drawing from a photograph 
taken on this spot will indicate the space which 
distinctly represents a bear in an upright posi- 
tion. Descending nearly to the surface of the 
river below the falls and one thousand feet be- 
low the plain above them, we arrive at the 
curious cave upon which the name of Cathe- 
dral Dome has been most appropriately be- 
stowed. Itis 175 feet high and 40 feet square, 
the dome in which it culminates chiseled out 
by the swirling waters in just proportions and 
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awful grandeur thousands of years before 
Christopher Wren or Michael Angelo tried 
their ’prentice hands at architecture. 

At one end of this mysterious sanctuary of 
nature there gushes out a cool, pure stream 
called the Baptismal Font, and through its 
open door comes the hoarse, reverberating 
music of the cataract playing its undying an- 
them. Its pulpit is everywhere, for if there be 
sermons in stones they are preached by these 
eternal rocks. 

Below the Great Shoshone cataract, where 
the parallel of the river’s contraction is nearly 
exact, the eye rests only upon bare, perpen- 
dicular crags a thousand feet high. First de- 
scends that four hundred feet of lava coating, 
and beneath it in their regular order the orig- 
inal surface of soil, the clay, and the granite. 
In some places where the soil was wanting, 
so that the devastating fire came in immediate 
contact with the clay, it burned it into brick, 
making a readily imagined picture of a city 
street with its long line of houses suspended in 
mid-air between the sky and the water. 

The Twin Falls were yet to be seen. To 
reach them was the most difficult undertaking 
of the day. Climbing up the slippery ladders 
by which we had descended, and walking to 
the place where the skiff had been left, we em- 
barked again and pulled up the stream a mile 
and a half, avoiding the current and whirlpools 
by keeping in the eddy until some impassable 
rapids were reached. Then, making fast the 
boat to a rock, we landed, and pursued our 
way for nearly two miles, not always on foot, 
but often swinging across the chasms by our 
arms or creeping like lizards over the lava 
boulders. This method of progression occu- 
pied more than two hours, when by a sudden 
turn we were brought face to face with the 
falls, so near to them that we were covered 
with their spray. Here above, the river flows 
on a plane two or three hundred feet higher 
than at the Great Shoshone, and is divided 
into two narrow channels separated by a rock. 
From each channel leaps a waterfall 70 feet in 
width and 182 in depth. Twins they are in age 
and size and beauty, tumbling joyously side by 
side in their wild play, dancing upwards in their 
spray and then twirling in each other’s arms in 
whirlpools and eddies in their onward course. 

It will appear by these notes that at the 
brink of the Twin Falls the gorge is about 
400 feet high, at their base 182 feet higher. 
Allowing 200 feet for the descent of four miles 
of rapids, it would be, as before stated, about 
800 at the brink of the Great Shoshone, and 
rather more than 1000 at its foot. ‘These meas- 
urements are at least approximately correct. 


John Codman. 
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HEN I was a little boy, long ago, 
— And spoke of the theater as “ the show,’ 
The first one that I went to see, 

Mother’s brother it was took me; 

(My uncle, of course, though he seemed to be 

Only a boy —I loved him so! ) 

And ah, how pleasant he made it all! 

And the things he knew that I should know !— 

The stage, the “ drop,” and the frescoed wall ; 

The sudden flash of the lights; and oh, 

The orchestra, with its melody, 

And the lilt and jingle and jubilee 

Of “ The Little Man in the Tinshop ”! 







For uncle showed me “ The Leader” there, 

With his pale, bleak forehead and long, black hair; 
Showed me the “Second,” and “ ’Cello,” and “ Bass,” 
And the “ B-Flat,” pouting and puffing his face 

At the little end of the horn he blew 

Silvery bubbles of music through ; 

And he coined me names of them each in turn, 
Some comical name that I laughed to learn, 

Clean on down to the last and best, 

The lively little man, never at rest, 

Who hides away at the end of the string, 

And tinkers and plays on everything,— 

That ’s “ The Little Man in the Tinshop” ! 
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Raking a drum like a rattle of hail, 
Clinking a cymbal or castanet ; 
Chirping a twitter or sending a wail 
Through a piccolo that thrills me yet; 
Reeling ripples of riotous bells, 
And tipsy tinkles of triangles — 
Wrangled and tangled in skeins of sound 
Till it seemed that my very soul spun round, 
As I leaned, in a breathless joy, toward my 
Radiant uncle, who snapped his eye 
And said, with the courtliest wave of his hand: 
“ Why, that little master of all the band 
Is ‘The Little Man in the Tinshop’!” 





And I ’ve heard Verdi, the Wonderful, 
And Paganinf, and Ole Bull, 
Mozart, Handel, and Mendelssohn, 
And fair Parepa, whose matchless tone 
Carl her master, with magic bow, 
Blent with the angels’, and held her so 
Tranced till the rapturous Infinite — 
And I ’ve heard arias, faint and low, 
From many an operatic light 
Glimmering on my swimming sight 
Dimmer and dimmer, until, at last, 
I still sit, holding my roses fast 

For “ The Little Man in the Tinshop ”! 





Oho! my Little Man, joy to you— 
And yours — and theirs — your lifetime through! 
Though I ’ve heard melodies, boy and man, 
Since first “the show ” of my life began, 
Never yet have I listened to 
Sadder, madder, or gladder glees 
Than your unharmonied harmonies ; 
For yours is the music that appeals 
To all the fervor the boy’s heart feels — 
All his glories, his wildest cheers, 
His bravest hopes, and his brightest tears ; 
And so, with his first bouquet, he kneels 
To “ The Little Man in the Tinshop.” 





James Whitcomb Riley. 
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HE gray of dawn was beginning 
to brighten with roseate flashes 
of light as Joseph Bell unhooked 
the door of his adobe dwelling 
and stepped out on to the little 
veranda overlooking the pla- 

teau of the Cotera mine, where he sat down 

wearily on the brick coping. He had passed 
an anxious, sleepless night, and his features 
wore an expression of listlessness and disap- 
pointment which showed that he wasin trouble. 

For a few minutes he sat quiet with his head 

in his hands; then, springing nervously to his 

feet, like a man who had come to a sudden 
decision, he struck the signal gong nailed 
against one of the pillars of the porch, lighted 

a cigar, and, blowing the smoke of the first 

whiffs far away, said aloud: 

“ Well, it’s got to stop; and, what ’s more, it 
is going to stop to-day. I suppose I had bet- 
ter see Garcia about it first,” he added med- 
itatively, after a few puffs. “These Mexicans 
know their country better than do we Grin- 
gos, with all our conceit and mistaken con- 
tempt for the genus Greaser. Ah! Torribio, 
buenos dias,” he went on, as his mozo, draped 
in a blue serafe, walked up, jingling the little 
bells on his spurs. 

“ Buenos dias, Don Pepe! Youpassed a good 
night?” the boy cried out in answer. “ You 
struck the gong ?” 

“Yes. Weare going to Alamos. Let Feéliz 
get ready. I ’ll take him along too. And tell 
the captain I wish to see him here at once. 
Be quick now, and see that Teresa brings the 
coffee. And, by the way, I ’ll take my car- 
bine this morning.” 

When the boy had disappeared, Bell took 
down his spurs and his revolver from a nail on 
the wall, and buckled them on leisurely ; then 
he sat down again and waited. The day’s 
work was decided upon, and he could afford 
to thrust his cares aside; for, now that he was 
about to grapple with them materially, they 
seemed much less formidable than during the 
long hours of the night, when he was endeav- 
oring to make up his mind as to what really 
was his duty. The morning air was fresh and 
cool, his cigar was good, and his coffee de- 
liciously aromatic, so why not enjoy the sensu- 
ous pleasure of the moment? Life in Sonora 
offers none but the most material enjoyments, 
and those not so often as to dull the appetite 
for comfort; as for disagreeable duties, they 
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form the major part of the day’s routine, and 
amply sufficient unto each day is that part 
thereof. The cactus bears a thousand times 
a thousand thorns that last the year round, 
and but a handful of mildly flavored fruit 
that ripens once in May; so let the May- 
time be a holiday! ‘ 

While he was half unconsciously trying to 
convince himself that this very practical, if not 
very ennobling, philosophy was the best, Bell 
was aroused from his reverie by the approach 
of big Jack Corbis, the captain of the mine. 

“Good morning, Mr. Bell,” he cried out, 
stopping a few feet away from his boss and 
dropping the head of a pick which he carried 
on his shoulder, more as a badge of his office 
than for the purpose of applying it to any 
practical use. “ You be up kind o’ early this 
mornin’, sorr. Hot day, too, it ’s meanin’ to 
be, sure ’nough!” he added, wiping his fore- 
head with the back of his wrist and looking 
up at the pink-and-gray ripples of cloud in 
the sky. ‘Then, as if suddenly recollecting some- 
thing, he said in an indifferent tone: “ ‘Toe- 
ribyoe let on as how you was wantin’ to see 
me here, Mr. Bell. C’n I help ye any?” 

There was in his tone, as usual when he 
spoke to the superintendent, a suggestion of 
patronizing kindness or condescension, and 
Bell naturally resented it; for Jack’s whole 
manner seemed to imply, “I know exactly 
what is to be done, but it is a part of my duty 
to come up and ask you, just as if I did n't; 
so here I am to fulfil this little formality before 
going to work in my own way; but there ’s 
no hurry.” And he emphasized this by jerk- 
ing a tobacco-pouch from his hip-pocket and 
leisurely filling his pipe. 

Bell half smiled, half frowned, as he read 
the man’s thoughts, flattered by the ease with 
which he did so, yet at the same time dis- 
pleased at his own implied inferiority. “Not 
merely implied, though,” he was obliged to 
own to himself as he looked at Jack’s stalwart 
figure and brawny arms. “As an animal he is. 
worth five of me, and I suppose that down 
here a man should be gauged rather more than 
less by his physical points. Then, too, he has 
had twenty years’ experience below ground, 
and I have had less than one; he will intui- 
tively solve nine problems out of ten, while I 
have to puzzle over and work them out on 
paper, without even then being sure that I 
am right. Yet he earns four dollars a day to 
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“THAT ’S ALL FOR THIS MORNING.” 


my fifteen, and has to take his orders from 
me,— ‘that Yank from New York,’— who but 
a few months ago was no more than a séud. 
rerum met, et mont, If I were in his place I 
should resent it less good-naturedly than Jack 
does, I am sure. Taking it all in all, I think he 
behaves remarkably well. ‘To be sure, there’s 
the tenth problem—” His amour propre sug- 
gested, and the consciousness of his supe- 
riority returned to him at once. 

“ 1 don’t know that you can help me, Jack,” 
he answered quietly, “ beyond carrying out 
what orders I give you. I am going into town 
this morning, and shall not be back before sun- 
set, so we must postpone surveying the old 
socabon until to-morrow. You can put on two 
extra gangs in the Salon Grande, and run the 
rest as usual. At five I want you to blow the 
whistle and send all the men — mind you, a// 
of them—up to the compressor-room. I shall 
have something to say to you. That ’s all for 
this morning.” 

The boys had come up with the mules be- 
fore Bell concluded, and without waiting for 
an answer he vaulted into the saddle. As he 
rode away he was conscious of a feeling of 
relief at not having to listen to Jack’s reply, 
and at the same time of a certain sense of 
shame at his momentary cowardice. “ Heigh 
ho!” he said to himself, “ this playing at all 


or nothing requires more nerve than I am sure 
of being able to count upon: and how differ- 
ent this is from the pretty chess play we read 
of in books! It is no longer a moving of a 
wooden or an ivory king —or—at least the 
king now is myself. How shall I come out 
this evening? Quien sabe?” And, as in life 
some innocent victim must always suffer for 
the disturbed vibrations of our temper, Bell’s 
mule was suddenly and rather undeservedly 
reminded that her rider was a “caballero with 
silver spurs.” 

Meanwhile Jack Corbis stood on the same 
spot, holding his half-closed hands over the 
bowl of his yet unlighted pipe, with a half- 
admiring, half-doubtful expression on_ his 
handsome cavalier’s face. “ Well—I ’ll be 
tchee-war-war’d!”. he said finally and con- 
clusively as he drew a match across the rear 
of his overalls. “The young un said that as 
if he really was a-goin’ to fight the crowd on 
us —Gringos an’Cornishmen an’ Greasers an’ 
Injuns —jest as we stand. Wal! I doan’ know 
but I like that ; come now, hang me if I doan’t. 
We ’ll make a miner of that boy some day, 
sure ’s taxes. He can’t have all the men, mind 
ye, though. There ’s that job down to the 
Rochin cross-cut ’s got to be fixed to-night. 
All right, now, Master Bell; we ’ll give you 
a show, or my name ain’t Jack Corbis, nor 
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never was!” And, shouldering his pick, the 
captain of the mine walked away with a heavy 
tread towards the shaft, grumbling to himself 
between the puffs of his pipe. 

By the time Bell had reached the village at 
the foot of the Cotera range he had regained 
his usual composure and self-confidence. Like 
most intelligent men of a quick, nervous tem- 
per, who see the dozen different sides of a 
question at the same time, he was slow to 
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property, this had been handed over to him 
by his predecessor, a middle-aged, uneducated 
Cornishman, who had conceived an immediate 
and violent dislike to the refined, well-read 
young American. In his farewell speech to 
the men he had found it expedient, after ex- 
pressing his satisfaction at the efficient way in 
which they had served him, to regret that 
“that Yank from New York” should have 
been sent down to boss them, and to hope that 





“1 ’M READY TO BEGIN RIGHT Now,” 


make up his mind on matters of importance ; 
when, however, that result had been accom- 
plished, he never wavered, but threw his whole 
energy into ‘the attempt to reach his end. He 
was still too young to be hampered by the 
record of partial or doubtful successes, for 
whatever success he had achieved in life was 
still too recent to have been diminished by the 
perspective of time; and without being ex- 
actly conceited, he was yet keenly appreciative 
of his own talents. Moreover, he knew from 
experience that the day before the ordeal the 
nerves are more sensitive to its imaginary for- 
midableness than on the day itself, when the 
struggle has begun. He also felt that he was 
fighting for no more than his right, and had 
not read a sufficient number of Russian novels 
to know that if might is right, right is not al- 
ways might. So that on the whole he felt 
tolerably confident of success. 

When, two months before, he had come 
down to Mexico to take charge of the Cotera 
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under such a questionable leadership the 
might not become demoralized. Bell, as it 
happened, did not come from New York; but 
he had been sent down from there by the of- 
fice, and in Mr. Harris’s ingenuous mind all 
Yankees hailed from either New York or San 
Francisco, according as they belonged East or 
West. Moreover, the lurking contempt of the 
great West for the daily increasing “ effeteness ” 
of the Atlantic slope was satisfied in the sum- 
mary description of the young man’s “ size,” 
as was also the Cornishman’s dislike of the 
American, In such remote communities asthis 
mining-camp, where the principles of right 
and wrong are variable and determined by the 
caprice of the moment, the jingle of a word 
often outweighs its sense. So in this case, 
without stopping to reflect, the men, pleased 
by the phrase “that Yank from New York,” 
adopted it as a characteristic definition of their 
leader. Half unconsciously, to be sure, but 
none the less absolutely, the Yankees and then 
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the Cornishmen began to talk deprecatingly 
of the new boss ; before long the Mexican em- 
ployees discovered their superiority ; and as 
nothing is more contagious than demoraliza- 
tion, the very Indian miners, for the first time in 
the recollection of their existence, realized that 
their views should be represented and receive 
due consideration. Naturally enough these dif- 
ferent parties interfered with one another, and 
disorder ensued. Bell was sufficiently well aware 
of the fact that things were going wrong; but 
being a young and inexperienced man in a new 
country, the language of which he spoke as yet 
but indifferently, he had only recently under- 
stood the real cause of the trouble. “ Gangrene 
— amputation,” he said to himself. “ That is 
clear enough; but where shall we amputate, 
and how?” These questions had kept him 
awake all night, and as he rode under the great 
spreading poplars along the bed of the arroyo 
he wondered whether the operation would 
prove successful. The dismissal of the Mexican 
officers, which he had resolved to accomplish 
that very day, was the most difficult problem to 
solve without exciting such personal animosi- 
ties as might lead to bloodshed, and it was 
chiefly on this point that he was going to ask 
Garcia’s advice. 

When Bell entered the office Don José-Maria 
rose from his desk and greeted him warmly ; 
then he led him across the orange-planted 
courtyard into his private room. “ Deign to 
enter this, your own house, Sefior Bell, and 
allow me to ask permission to absent myself 
a few moments—yes? Meanwhile you will 
throw off the heat of the sun. I send some 
refreshment at once.” 

Within a few minutes he returned, drew up 
his chair, and, crossing his hands over his waist- 
coat, said in his low, caressing voice, “ Well, 
Don José, what can I do to serve you to-day ?” 

Bell told him the story in detail, wondering 
the while whether this polite little man, with 
features of feminine delicacy and beauty and 
soft, dark eyes, could really be the same Garcia 
whose bravery and ferocity had become leg- 
endary in the district. It seemed impossible, 
and yet at times, notwithstanding the pleasant 
expression of his smile, a hard, brilliant glitter, 
like that of a snake’s, would for a moment come 
into his eyes. He listened attentively without 
moving or interrupting the speaker until Bell 
asked him what he should do under the cir- 
cumstances. 

“ You must do what is right,” he answered, 
with a slight shrug of the shoulders and gently 
tapping his thumbs together. 

“ Yes, Don José-Maria; but what és right ?” 

Garcia shrugged his shoulders again more 
energetically as he replied: “ Every man has 
his own appreciation of what is right, and in 
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your position your honest decision will be the 
best. You have made up your mind as to what 
you have to do; now do it. That is the best 
advice I can give you. I would suggest, how- 
ever, that in the case of the Mexicans you allow 
them to resign instead of dismissingthem; and, 
whatever the provocation may be, don’t shoot. 
Some relative or other is sure to spot you in 
time. I could have him caught and sent—for 
the matter of that, along with his whole family 
—up to the campo santo. But what satisfac- 
tion would you derive from that if you were 
also in the graveyard ? Believe me, Don José, 
don’t shoot. It is sometimes worth while to 
control one’s most legitimate desires. Now 
come in to dinner and stay here for the siesta 
before riding back to the mine. The sun must 
be hot on the road to-day, is it not?” 

They went out, and as they walked slowly 
across the cool patio towards the dining-room, 
Don José-Maria asked in a casual way, “ You 
live in New York when you are at home?” 

Bell laughed aloud, and tore a sheet out 
of his note-book. “In case anything should 
happen to me,” he answered, writing down the 
direction, “ you can telegraph to this address, 
But I don’t think it will be necessary.” 

“ Quien sabe ?” the other replied seriously 
and pitching his voice in a high key. “ Things 
develop more rapidly here than in the north. 
But, Don José, allow me to say a word to my 
brother, who is standing under the portico, and 
I am with you in ten minutes.” When Bell 
was out of ear-shot Garcia beckoned to his 
brother, the doctor, and after a short “ good 
day ” he said to him: “ Do not go out to-night, 
Alfonso, and keep a couple of mules saddled 
after seven. You may be wanted at the Co- 
tera; but say nothing about it, please.” Then 
he followed his guest into the dining-room. 

It was nearly four o’clock when, having 
shaken hands for the last time with Don José- 
Maria, Bell turned his face homeward. The 
great heat of the day was past, and a gentle 
breeze blew through the silvery shivering foli- 
age of the poplars and lifted the feathery 
branches of the sadinas that undulated lazily, 
like delicate seaweed floating back and forth 
at each wave-lap. The sun was low, and long 
blue shadows lay across the red soil of the 
road. In the distance the mountain tops stood 
out in strong blue-and-purple dashes against 
the fainter, whitish blue of the sky, while the 
nearer rugged peaks of barren rock, striped 
with red iron lines, shone boldly above the 
slight mist that was beginning to form at their 
base. The wide plain, studded with round, 
full-topped trees, and surrounded by the fan- 
tastically shaped hills, made a picture of rare 
coloring and beauty ; yet like all tropical scen- 
ery, either because of its lack of animal life or 
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of association with men, it produced a sad im- 

ression on the mind, that could never forget 
its isolation and unimportance in this vast, 
silent desert. 

On this afternoon the impression of intense 
sadness which Bell could not control may to 
a certain extent have been due to other causes ; 
for as he rode along towards what the irony 
of circumstance temporarily obliged him to 
call “ home,” he distinctly recalled his feelings 
on the day when, but a few weeks before, he 
had traveled this same road on his arrival, 
buoyed up by the interest of a first visit and 
by visions of unprecedented success for the 
mine during his administration. And these ex- 
pectations had come to what ? Whether attrib- 
uted to his fault or his misfortune, the result 
remained the same: he had no similar previous 
experience on which to fall back, and his self- 
conceit was not so sturdy as to absolve him in 
his own judgment of any unintentional errors. 
“ Que diable allai-je donc faire dans cette ga- 
lére ?” he said aloud and with a bitter laugh. 
“Well, for better for worse I took Dame Co- 
tera; let us see what manner of welcome the 
shrew bids me to-night — the very night of her 
taming too, or I am much mistaken.” And so 
saying he whipped his mule with the reins and 
galloped up to his office at the mine just as the 
whistle blew for the men to assemble. 

For perhaps half an hour Bell paced his 
brick floor composing, or rather attempting to 
compose, his speech ; but he had barely begun 
to make some progress when his boy Torribio, 
dispensing with the formality of a knock at 
the door, walked into the room to say that the 
men were waiting. “I suppose Féliz and I 
had better each take a lantern, Don Pepe. 
No? Itis half dark already in there; and—I 
told Féliz to bring his carbine; that will make 
three with yours and mine.” 

Bell merely nodded assent, and told the boy 
to go on ahead. At the last moment, moved 
by some sudden impulse, he threw down his 
gunand unbuckled his revolver. “ They would 
be of no use to me any way,” he reasoned as 
he walked towards the compressor-house, “ and 
I shall be all the stronger for being unarmed. 
At any rate it is the best way of following José- 
Maria’s advice.” 

As he entered the large room and motioned 
to the engineer to shut off steam there was a 
sudden silence, which seemed the more pro- 
found for the noisy talking that had preceded 
it; and the men, who had formed themselves 
in different groups, all turned curiously towards 
him. Bell was perfectly calm, but, as he him- 
self felt it, unnaturally so; it seemed to him 
now that there was little or nothing to say, 
and for a moment the uncomfortable suspicion 
flashed through his mind that the wrongs of 
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which he was about to complain began and 
ended in his own imagination. To gain time 
he looked around, as if to see that all hands 
were present. Guarding the closed door be- 
hind him stood his two mozos, leaning on their 
carbines, and in front of each was a large re- 
flector lantern throwing a strong light on Bell, 
who, in his duck clothes, stood out as the most 
prominent figure in the room. On his right 
the white miners were drawn up in line, and 
on the left the mill hands,.a quiet-looking set 
of men. Opposite, and just in front of the bob 
of the big pump that swung back and forth 
like a ponderous pendulum, the Mexican em- 
ployees formed a little group by themselves, 
their sallow complexions and dark hair con- 
trasting strongly with the ruddy-faced, light- 
bearded Gringos. In the second rank behind, 
the native miners and Indians were packed 
closely, their bronze-brown skins scarcely light- 
ening the shadow that enveloped them, and 
their half-closed, glittering eyes, that were all 
fixed on the boss, gleaming like fireflies on a 
dark night. Through the window opposite to 
him Bell could barely see the light of the 
lantern on the gallows over the shaft burning 
quietly, and he tried tg fancy that it was like 
a star close at hand. 

As he was about to make an effort to say 
something — what, he did not then know — 
one of the small boys who were crowded to- 
gether outside the window lost his hold and 
tumbled into the room with a loud cry of dis- 
may that was answered by a yell from the 
assembly. This little incident seemed to break 
the ice: Bell understood it, and every man 
there felt it ; a cloud of good humor seemed to 
have burst over their heads, anda smile lurked 
in the corners of their mouths and eyes. “ Now 
is my time,” he said to himself, and stepped 
forward, trembling a little, but on the whole 
self-possessed and calm. 

“ Boys,” he began in rather a loud voice, 
that elsewhere he would scarcely have recog- 
nized as his own, “I have n’t got much to say 
to you, but I wish you to understand every 
word that I dosay. For the last two months — 
in fact ever since Mr, Harris left us—you seem 
to have got hold of the idea that there was no 
boss in thiscamp. Well, perhaps there was n’t; 
perhaps you thought that a ‘Yank from New 
York’ was too green to stand over you, and 
maybe you were right. Now, boys, I don’t 
think you gave me a fair show. Why did n’t 
you come to me like men, and say straight out 
what you had to say, instead of working behind 
my back to make trouble? Fifty to one, too! 
When I knew that I was right I told you what 
you were to do; and when I was in doubt I 
asked your advice before deciding what was 
best. You know that is the truth I am telling 

















you. Well, boys, you ’ve got a boss now — 
got him to-night—and I am the man. If 
there ’s any one here who does n’t like it he 
can walk straight out of that door, right now, 
and come for his time to-morrow.” 

Bell paused a moment, and stepped aside 
waiting for an answer ; but beyond a volley of 
oaths, mainly meant to be commendatory, 
none was forthcoming. He had only an indis- 
tinct recollection of the words he had used, but 
he was distinctly conscious of having won the 
fight. The worst was over: he had asserted 
himself,and they had understood that he was 
right; now he could proceed with his duties 
feeling that the better element in the camp 
was at his back. 

When he came forward again his words had 
already been translated to the natives, and all 
bent over eagerly to hear what he was going 
to say next. 

“Tam sorry,” he began in a lower voice, 
and hesitatingly —“ I am sorry that my first 
duty should be such a-disagreeable one ; but 
I don’t see any way of avoiding it. I have 
noticed that there is a good deal— in fact too 
much—ill-feeling between Mexicans and white 
men here at the Coterg. As yet I cannot say 
who is wrong or who is right. So to-night 
I mean to have both sides state their griev- 
ances openly, and the facts shall decide. Sefior 
Ponce de Leon, will you do me the favor to 
step forward ?” 

A giant cartridge exploding in the center of 
the Mexican group could not have produced 
a greater commotion than did these few words. 
For a moment all talked at once, gesticulating 
wildly and in the greatest confusion, while the 
foreigners looked at one another and winked, 
much amused at this sudden turn of affairs. 
Finally, after a short debate, the oldest of the 
Mexicans advanced towards Bell and cried 
angrily : 

“ Don José! you do not know the customs 
of this our country. Weare caballeros, Sefior, 
and not to be called to account. We cannot 
submit to be ranked with laborers and treated 
as such; and I have the honor, in the name 
of my colleagues here, and also, Sefor, in my 
own, of offering you our resignation.” 

He bowed low, with an outward, horizontal 
sweep of his arm, and was just stepping back 
to join his comrades, when, clear and distinct, 
the cry of “ Fire!” rang out in the still night 
air, and one of the native miners ran in 
breathless. 

“Don José,” he gasped, “the roof where 
they were retimbering in the Rochin cross-cut 
has come down, and the timbermen, Don Juan 
and Don Eduardo, got caught under the rock 
that fell. I had gone back a moment before, 
and so escaped most of the dirt; but even be- 
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fore I cleared myself the wood was on fire, and 
the big supply pile is just on this side of the 
cross-cut. Mary, most holy, save the mine!” 

“ Jack Corbis!” 

“ Yes— sir!” 

“ Are there any air-pipes in that cross-cut ? 
Yes? Then drive the compressor till she bursts. 
Pick out three men for the first gang with you 
and myself —axes and picks—and four for the 
next. That will do. Now come — hurry!” 

A minute later they stood on the platform 
of the open cage, silent but resolute. From 
below the smoke was beginning to rise, thick 
and black. In the shaft itself it rolled up 
slowly, boiled up in round cushioned clouds, 
writhing, advancing, and apparently receding 
again until it reached the collar and shot up- 
ward swiftly, climbing the tall gallows and 
spreading evenly and slowly into a thick, un- 
dulating canopy of a pasty consistency that 
lay like a circular blot against the sky. Bell 
looked up overhead for the lantern — his star— 
and it seemed to him that it was burning, dimly 
but steadily. Once more he turned to Corbis 
and asked : 

“ Candles ?” 

“Yes, sir!” 

“ Matches ?” 

“Yes, sir. All ready, sir 

“ Lower away!” 

The gong sounded sharply — ding, ding, 
ding; “ Bueno /” came back from the engine- 
house, and they were gone. 

At the third level the cage stopped, and they 
got out to light their candles, The main body 
of the smoke was creeping along the roof of 
the drift, but for a foot above the car-track 
the air was tolerably clear; so they lay down 
on their sides, holding their candles in one 
hand before them, and crawled along in the 
ooze of the floor towards the fire, Their pro- 
gress was necessarily slow, and for a few min- 
utes nothing was heard but the grunting and 
panting of the men and the more distant crack- 
ling of the burning wood. Then they reached 
the cross-cut, and a shower of sparks fell over 
them. The heat became intense, and at last 
they were obliged to halt. It looked here as 
if their task were a hopeless one, yet not one 
of them thought of going back. 

“There ought to be a little water in the un- 
finished winze close by here, sir,” Corbis called 
out, coughing in the smoke. “If we c’n only 
reach it I think we c’n push through. Least- 
ways we c’n try. "I ain’t more 'n five or six 
fathom, to your right, Mr. Bell.” 

“ Come along, then, boys!” Bell cried out 
cheerily ; and the strange little procession of 
five crept on slowly, with lowered heads. To 
them no doubt those thirty feet seemed longer 
than many a weary mile under the hot sun 
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above ground ; and probably nothing but the 
feeling of companionship enabled them toreach 
together the little hole, which not one of them 
could have reached alone. Silently they let 
themselves down into the dirty, greasy water, 
above which the air was fairly free from smoke. 

As Bell glanced at the black-streaked faces 
of his four companions emerging from the me- 
tallic-looking surface of the water he could 
not help smiling at their ridiculous appearance. 
“Well,” he thought, as he turned from the 
brightly illuminated drift, where a few yards 
away a couple of men were probably dying in 
agony, to the dark hole in which he and his 
four miners were closely wedged, “ I suppose 
that all through life there is a smile to every 
tear.” Then turning to Corbis: “Jack,” he 
said, “send one of the men back to the sta- 
tion, and let the next gang hurry along. 
They want to cut a few sets in the drift and 
plaster the ones nearest the fire with mud. I 
am going to make a dash ahead, and— if I 
don’t answer your call when you have counted 
a hundred, you ’Il have to come in after me. 
Here goes!” 

He clambered out of the hole, and raising 
one arm to protect his face, he plunged into 
the flames; but he had taken only a few steps 
when his foot struck something soft on the 
ground, and he fell forward over the prostrate 
body of a man. He was partly stunned by 
the blow, but this rather helped him, for the 
bite of the fire seemed less sharp, and a moment 
later he staggered out under his burden. It 
was Ned Bowles, but whether alive or dead 
they could not tell ; he was bleeding from sev- 
eral wounds, and badly burned. “ Take him 
up carefully, boys,” Bell cried, “ but hurry. 
Never mind the smoke this time; get him out 
sharp, and send some more men to take your 
place. Now, Jack,” he went on, as the others 
vanished in the smoke, “it’s your turn. Yell 
to me if you want help, and good luck to you, 
Jack, old man. I ’ll have to cool off a spell in 
the water here.” 

He slid down again into the hole and rested 
his head on his hands. For a little while he 
seemed to have lost his power of thought, and 
even for a moment forgot where he was. In 
the cool water he experienced a delicious sen- 
sation of relief that made him shiver all over, 
not unpleasantly ; then an intense drowsiness 
came over him. He was on the verge of los- 
ing consciousness when, with a loud bellow of 
pain, Jack rushed out of the fire and slipped 
into the water beside him. 

“John Vinton ’s in there and alive, Mr. 
Bell,” he shrieked, as soon as he had suffi- 
ciently recovered his breath ; “ but he be under 
a pile of dirt, and I can’t get him out alone. 
My God, sorr, but it be hot in there! and there 
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be but little air left. We must hurry. D’ ye 
think ye ’ll be able to go back with me, sorr ?” 

“1 ’m all right again, Jack. Come on!” 

And for the second time they disappeared 
in the flames. But how they worked and strug- 
gled and writhed in that furnace; how they 
tore away the rocks and dirt from over the 
body of their comrade; and how, between 
them, they bore him away through that hell of 
burning timber, they never knew. As they 
emerged from the cross-cut, slowly and heavily, 
in a halo of fire, with bent heads and in an 
agony of pain, they perceived vaguely that 
the drift was full of anxious men. 

“ Saved ?” 

“ Saved!” 

“ Hurrah, hurrah, hurrah!” And there rang 
through the stone galleries of the old mine a 
great burst of joyful sound that vibrated back 
from the rock faces, rolling away into the lost 
corners of the abandoned workings and up 
through the shaft to the surface, where another 
excited crowd took it up with their shrill, far- 
sounding Indian voices, and sent the news 
across the neighboring cafadas into the silent 
mountains beyond. But suddenly it died out 
as quickly as it had come. 

The nervous strain had proved too much 
for Bell, and now that it was all over his strength 
abandoned him; he staggered and fell for- 
ward, striking his forehead against a sharp stone, 
and lay there in the drift, quiet and unconscious. 
They took him up tenderly, and in silence bore 
their young captain away to his dwelling on 
the hillside, where two of the miners sat by his 
tarima to watch until the doctor came. Rough 
nurses they were, no doubt, but devoted ones ; 
and when at last the doctor told them, “ He’ll 
be all right again soon, Sefiores,” there was 
great rejoicing at the Cotera mine. 

One evening, some days later, Jack Corbis 
entered the long room of the boarding-house, 
where the men were sitting along the benches, 
smoking and talking quietly. Jack put on 
his spectacles with an unusually dignified air, 
as he stepped up to the head of the table 
and threw down a book on which he laid his 
giant hand. He looked around over the rim 
of his glasses, and seeing that all were listen- 
ing, he said in a subdued but more impressive 
tone than usual: 

“Tf there be any man in this camp so tar- 
nation mean ’s t’ speak of the boss again as 
‘that Yank from New York,’ so help me 
God, I ’ll skin him first and heave him down 
the old shaft for the rats to git their work in 
on! Now that’s clear, ain’t it? and I ’m ready 
to begin right now.” He waited a little while, 
but as no one seemed disposed to put his 
flaying powers to a practical test, he continued, 
more good-humoredly : 














“There be one thing I kind o’ wanted to 
bring to your notice to-night, boys. En that’s 
edyecation. I never took no stock in books 
ontil quite recently, the other night— the 
night o’ the fire, 1 mean; ’n it ’s beginnin’ 
to look to me as though I’d missed the vein 
— drifted clean through the foot-wall and into 
country rock; as though I’d been puttin’ in 
my holes like a man,— good holes, and in 
the right spot,— but thar won’t any ore come 
down with the dirt. En it’s got to be in these 
times minin’ ain’t what it used to be oncet, 
no more ’n anythin’ else is what it was. A 
man without edyecation to-day don’t stand no 
show against a man that has. It’s like hand 
drillin’ against a three en a half Rand. Mebbe 
you knowed all that, en mebbe p’r’'aps again 
you did n’t. But that ain’t neither here nor 
there. What there’s to it isthis. It was edye- 
cation made the boss a boss — as good a boss as 
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I want to work for. Now t’ other night he 
jest went right ahead, en we followed him; 
‘cause he was the best on us, and ’cause we 
couldn't help ourselves followin’ him. In course 
’t were his edyecation did it. We was good 
men, every man of us ; but he was a good man 
with a lot of edyecation to him besides, en he 
come out ahead. That ’s why. Boys, let’s edye- 
cate! When Mr. Bell comes round he ’ll give 
us a hand en show us whar’ we c’n put in the 
holes best. But meantime I thought I'd jest 
make a start, kind o’ easy ; big print en fig- 
gers in a handy size for a man o’ my heft— 
that ’s what I want to begin with. This book 
here, that I borrowed in the office jest now, with 
a mate to it for the night shift, seems "bout 
right. Let me spell the name to ’t: 

“ Gregory’s ‘ Anal-y-tical Mechanics, Vol. 
I.’; en that ’s the corner monument of my 
new strike.” 

John Heard, Jr. 


THE IDEAL. 


B* the promise of noon’s blue splendor in the dawn’s first silvery gleam, 
By the song of the sea that compelleth the path of the rock-cleaving stream, 
I summon thee, recreant dreamer, to rise and follow thy dream. 


At the inmost core of thy being I am a burning fire 
From thine own altar-flame kindled, in the hour when souls aspire ; 
For know that men’s prayers shall be answered, and guard thy spirit’s desire. 


That which thou wouldst be thou must be, that which thou_shale-bé thou art; 
As the oak, astir in the acorn, the dull earth rendeth apart, 
Lo, thou, the seed of thy longing, that breaketh and waketh the heart! 


Mine is the cry of the night wind, startling thy traitorous sleep ; 
Moaning I echo thy music, and e’en while thou boastest to reap 
Alien harvests, my anger resounds from th > vehement deep. 


I am the solitude folding thy soul in a sudden embrace ; 
Faint waxes the voice of thy fellow, wan the light on his face ; 
Life is as cloud-drift about thee alone in shelterless space. 


I am the drawn sword barring the lanes thy mutinous feet 
Vainly covet for greenness, Loitering pace or fleet, 
Thine is the crag-path chosen. On the crest shall rest be sweet. 


I am thy strong consoler, when the desolate human pain 
Darkens upon thee, the azure out-blotted by rush of the rain. 
All thou dost cherish may perish ; still shall thy quest remain. 


Call me thy foe in thy passion; claim me in peace for thy friend ; 
Yet bethink thee by lowland or upland, wherever thou willest to wend, 
I am thine Angel of Judgment ; mine eyes thou must meet in the end. 


Vout. XXXIX.—129. 


Katharine Lee Bates. 
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A PROGRAMME FOR LABOR REFORM. 


REPORT TO THE SOCIOLOGICAL GROUP BY A COMMITTEE CONSISTING OF 
SETH LOW AND RICHARD T. ELY. 


I, 
STATEMENT OF THE LABOR PROBLEM. 


S@iHE labor problem is not 
an isolated problem. The 
labor problem embraces a 
group of social phenom- 
ena which has the most 
vital connection with all 
other great groups of social 
* phenomena. ‘The labor 
problem belongs to the life of man as a mem- 
ber of industrial society and comprises one class 
of industrial problems. By industrial problems 
we mean those problems which find their origin 
in the efforts of men to gain a livelihood in or- 
ganized society, and to do this in an orderly and 
peaceable manner, to secure justice, and to do 
right in these efforts, and to make all their efforts 
minister to the highest welfare of all men. The 
labor problem is but a part, although a very 
large part, of the industrial problems of the 
present day. But even our industrial life in its 
fullest sense does not exist apart by itself. All 
modern sociological researches show unmis- 
takably that the life of man as a member of 
society is truly one, whether this life manifests 
itself in language, in art, in literature, in religion, 
in the friendly intercourse and exchange of 
ideas among men, in the family, in education, 
or in the municipality, state, or nation. 

The branch of knowledge which deals with 
this entire immense territory is called sociology ; 
but anything like a complete sociology, or even 
a sociology complete enough for actual use, 
does not exist now, even if it may exist at 
some future time. The weakness of the human 
mind compels us to separate by more or less 
arbitrary process the entire social life of man 
into parts and to pursue them separately. The 
discipline which deals with industrial society is 
called political economy, but we shall fall into 
serious error if we fail to remember that it is 





1 Ingram’s “ History of Political Economy ” (Mac- 
millan & Co., New York, 1888) brings this out clearly 
in the treatment of the development of economic science. 
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closely connected with every other social sci- 
ence.! 

Industrial life, though dealing primarily 
with material things, is an integral part of the 
social organization; it conditions all other 
departments of social life and is conditioned 
by them. The reciprocity of action—both 
beneficent and maleficent — between mind and 
body, by which health or disease in one pro- 
duces the same in the other, is perfectly 
paralleled by the relation between the spiritual 
and scientific elements of civilization and the 
industrial element. 

The labor problem is not a single problem, 
but a whole group of interrelated problems 
to which, in popular language, thesingular noun 
rightly attributes unity. The labor problem is 
a part of the great social question of our day, 
and it concerns us all vitally. 

We reach first of all this conclusion: Zhe 
labor problem is only a fractional part of the 
entire problem of industrial society, and the entire 
problem of industrial society is only one part of 
the whole social problem, which includes art, 
religion, literature,and the various other depart- 
ments of social life. While, then, its scope is 
exaggerated by extreme labor reformers, its 
ramifications are such that it touches all men, 
and whoever fails to recognize this errs in an 
opposite direction. 

Recent industrial movements show that in- 
dustrial questions now under discussion affect 
the merchant, the manufacturer, the farmer, 
and the professional classes, and in some cases 
perhaps even more keenly than the class of 
wage-workers. It is conceivable that a vast 
network of monopolies, crushing out all inde- 
pendent producers, might give to artisans, 
mechanics, and unskilled laborers as steady 
work as they now receive, or even steadier; as 
high wages as they now receive, or even higher; 
and might in the exercise of a beneficent pater- 
nalism cause strikes to cease. It by no means 
follows that this consummation would be a 
desirable one. We are not prepared to say 
that a society composed of a few plutocrats 











and a vast mass of even contented day-labor- 
ers is in a-truly prosperous condition. We 
would prefer rather a society composed of 
many grades, with easy transition from any 
one grade to the next higher, or even the 
next lower. We arrive then at the second 
general conclusion: Zhe labor problem is by 
no means merely a class problem, and we dep- 
recate as most unfortunate any attempt to treat 
it as such, 

On the other hand, all social questions touch 
the labor problem, because the advance of civ- 
ilization is a matter of vital concern to wage- 
earners, who cannot prosper as members of a 
diseased organism. ‘The real advance of labor 
can come only as part of true social progress; 
but true social progress is, in our day at least, 
impossible unless even the humblest classes par- 
ticipate to an increasing extent in the benefits 
of civilization. The most we could grant is this: 
as the most numerous class, and as the weaker 
industrial class upon whom burdens are too 
easily shifted, perhaps the laboring class is on 
the whole more deeply concerned in the various 
problems of industrial society than any other 
element of this society. 

It is, then, well to form the habit of looking 
at society and its movements from the stand- 
point of the laborers, because their interests are 
identical -with the interests of the whole of 
society. Wheneverwe truly advance the interests 
of wage-earners we necessarily advance the inter- 
ests of all society. We might call this our third 
general conclusion. This cannot be said without 
reserve for any other social class, for we see 
cliques and parties growing rich by the pro- 
motion of special interests in legislative halls 
and elsewhere, while society as a whole may 
languish. The laboring class is in reality the 
only class which is not merely a class, and this 
justifies the use of the now current expression, 
“The masses against the classes.” No one will, 
it may be hoped, take this as a justification of 
all measures which are urged upon or in the 
name of the laboring classes, or suppose that 
any sanction is hereby given to that claim of 
industrial preéminence sometimes advanced in 
their behalf. 

It was once supposed that factory legislation 
forbidding child labor, restricting the labor of 
women and young persons, abolishing truck or 
“ pluck me” stores, providing for general edu- 
cation of artisans, securing the safety of men 
and women employed in naturally dangerous 
occupations, was class legislation, but expe- 
rience and science now have demonstrated that 
such is not the case. While English experience 
is not different from that of other countries, it 
speaks out more clearly because experimenta- 
tion has there been carried farther than else- 
where. The seventh Earl of Shaftesbury — who 
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perhaps did more for England than any other 
man who has lived in the present century — 
was opposed by Cobden, Bright, and the entire 
school of doctrinaire political economists in his 
philanthropic efforts to secure what has become 
the present admirable code of factory laws in 
England, but he lived to see men like Sir 
James Graham and Gladstone publicly re- 
cant, while Cobden wavered. The nation, with 
the exception of a few extremists, now ap- 
proves this legislation, and the political econo- 
mist Newmarch but voiced the sentiment of 
scholars when, before the British Association, 
he declared that the Earl of Shaftesbury had 
by his efforts established the industrial suprem- 
acy of England on a securer basis than ever.! 
Scientific men like Huxley, however, come for- 
ward and from a biological and physiological 
standpoint claim that still greater efforts must 
be made to promote the intellectual, moral, and 
physical welfare of the masses, or the future of 
England will be sacrificed to an illusory and 
temporary prosperity. The argument is entirely 
in the interest of England as a whole, because it 
is seen that the foundation of permanent national 
well-being must in the future even more than 
in the past be found in the vigor of body and 
mind of the great masses. 


CAUSES OF THE EXISTENCE OF THE MODERN 
LABOR PROBLEM, 


WE must first notice that social problems 
may be a sign of health or of disease; they 
may be growing pains of youthful condition 
or the symptoms of decrepitude or age. The 
masses are naturally conservative. A rude and 
uncultured mind is averse to change, but clings 
to tradition. The habits of forefathers are fol- 
lowed in speech, in garb, in manners, in indus- 
try. Servants in our kitchens resist undoubted 
improvements, but cling to more arduous meth- 
ods from conservatism like that of an animal. 
It is only when man has attained a certain stage 
of development that he rises above a brutish 
conservatism and seeks — at first often in crude 
and mistaken manner —for changed and im- 
proved conditions. A youthful people, or an 
age of the world which exhibits the character- 
istics of rapidly developing youth, will show 
this restlessness under wrongs and sufferings, 
although a mitigation of these wrongs and suf- 
ferings has recently taken place, although this 
mitigation itself may have started the upward 
movement which looks like youthful growth. 
On the other hand, a decaying people, or an 
age of the world which is passing away, ex- 
hibits evidences of distress which are totally 


1 See Hodder’s “ Life and Work of Seventh Earl of 
Shaftesbury,” especially Vol. II. 
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different in character, however great to the 
superficial observer may be the resemblance. 

The distress of Rome under the later em- 
perors was the agony of expiring life. We hold 
that we are now suffering from “ growing pains.” 
So far we have reason for hope and gratitude. 
If we but know “ the day of our visitation,” if 
we but diligently improve the unprecedented 
opportunities which the Almighty has given us 
in these last years of the nineteenth century, 
we shall find that we are but entering on the 
dawn of a more glorious civilization than the 
world has yet seen. This is our faith, and in it 
we find inspiration. 

A deterioration in the condition of the masses 
may be either absolute or relative. It may be 
positively worse than it has been in preceding 
periods, or it may have failed to keep pace with 
the general progress in wealth and civilization 
and with the growth of wants. 

On the whole, there is reason to believe that, 
absolutely speaking, the condition of the masses 
in all civilized lands has improved and not de- 
teriorated in the past generation of the world’s 
history. Yet in some respects we are obliged 
to acknowledge even an absolute deterioration 
in large portions of civilized society. 

The old security of existence, which is a most 
important element in well-being, has largely 
passed away for artisans and mechanics. When 
industries were conducted on a small scale, the 
blacksmith at the country cross-roads and the 
village carpenter might never secure a fortune, 
but it was their own fault if they did not gain 
a modest competence. Work might be slack 
at times, but there was always something to 
be done. The skilled artisan owned his tools 
and called no man master. We can remem- 
ber when in North and South he occupied 
an esteemed position in the American village. 
In the South, at least, though not presuming 
to social equality with the local magnate, he 
yet held up his head in his presence, and was 
at times invited to partake of his hospitality. 
Truly the golden age lies before us and not 
back of us, yet it were folly to deny that in 
leaving the past we have lost some good things. 

Existence now for the masses is insecure, 
because bread-winners, to a great extent, no 
longer owning the tools with which they work, 
are congregated in huge productive establish- 
ments and are manufacturing on an immense 
scale for an uncertain and even capricious 
world-market. To-day in the receipt of large 
wages, they may to-morrow, without a mo- 
ment’s warning, be thrown on the streets with- 
out a penny. 

This irregularity of employment and of in- 
come is most demoralizing. A man has a high 
industrial development who under such c1r- 
cumstances will carefully estimate average 








wages, and will in days of plenty save enough 
for days of dearth. The educated professional 
classes are unable to do this; much less, then, 
the laboring class. Moreover, enforced idle- 
ness in our modern cities, almost devoid of 
opportunities for innocent and wholesome rec- 
reation, is apt to lead to intemperance and 
vice, both wasting the scanty savings of labor. 

The environment of the masses has, with the 
growth of cities and the concentration of in- 
dustry, got to an ever-increasing extent beyond 
the control of the masses, and there is reason 
to fear that it has become morally worse ; cer- 
tainly so for women and children, exposed to 
the debasing influence of the bad men found 
in every considerable human aggregate. 

The locations of industries are changing 
more rapidly than ever before, and this neces- 
sitates a roving laboring population. A popu- 
lation continually changing domicile fails to 
take deep root anywhere and loses the moral 
strength which comes from secure local con- 
nections. ‘Taking human nature as we find it, 
we can scarcely expect that a roving popula- 
tion will fail to become a morally depraved 
population. 

Machinery has been both a blessing and a 
curse. It has in too many instances killed 
love for work, which is impossible where a man 
performs a mere routine operation, belonging 
to a whole which he does not understand, 
which he never sees. Mere soulless routine! 
deadens all higher faculties. The mind and 
muscles acquire speedily certain aptitudes, but 
become inflexible at an early age. ‘“ What,” 
asks Professor Roscher, “must be the aspect 
of the soul of a workman who for forty years 
has done nothing but watch for the moment 
when silver has reached the degree of fusion 
which precedes vaporization ?” 

Perpetual changes in industrial processes ren- 
der a former skill useless, and reduce artisans 
and mechanics to the overcrowded ranks of un- 
skilled day-laborers, mere wretched drudges. 

When we compare the actual amount of 
wages received by the laboring classes now 
with their former wages, we find ourselves 
obliged to abandon that superficial optimism 
based on an imperfect analysis of industrial 
conditions. There seems to be an absolute 
improvement, but can we certainly say that 
this has been relative? When we find men 
belonging to the same school of political econ- 
omy, in arguments on commercial policy, ar- 
riving at the conclusion that the labor cost of 
manufactured articles is but eighteen or twenty 
per cent. of the entire cost, and then, by simi- 
lar processes in arguments on labor and capi- 
tal, endeavoring to convince us that labor 
receives over ninety per cent. of the product, 
1 Called by Schleiermacher “ immoral.” 














we are justified in exercising a wholesome 
skepticism in regard to the value of all these 
statistics. The truth is that, as a whole, they 
are not worth the paper on which they are 
written. Scientifically speaking, they are not 
even worthy of refutation. A few establish- 
ments, belonging to a class in which competi- 
tion is severe, are selected, and from the data 
given by their experience the most far-reach- 
ing conclusions are deduced. Meanwhile, in- 
stances tending in the other direction, such as 
railways and almost all monopolies, are passed 
over, and rentis not considered at all oris inade- 
quately treated. The correct statement is that 
of Prof. Richmond M. Smith of Columbia Col- 
lege, in his excellent monograph, “ Statistics 
and Economics,” that we do not know the 
proportions in which products are distributed 
among the various industrial classes, and until 
the science of statistics makes further advance 
we cannot know. 

Several things should be borne in mind 
while granting a probable increase of wages 
in general. We must consider not the wages of 
a day, but the earnings for a year, making deduc- 
tions for all the idle days. Furthermore, in- 
creased expenses in many directions should be 
noticed. We all understand this when we dis- 
cuss the desirability of higher salaries for judges 
or college professors, but in talking about wage- 
receivers we too often lose our common sense. 
The migrations of which mention has been 
made, rendered necessary by modern pro- 
duction, are one cause of increased expenses. 
Every one who has had experience knows how 
serious a matter it is to move, even from one 
part of acity to another part. “ Three removes 
equal a fire,” said Benjamin Franklin. Great 
cities which have grown up in this country 
render life more expensive than it was in rural 
communities. In Baltimore, street-car fares 
cost for a family living on the outskirts of the city 
one hundred dollars a year, at a very moderate 
estimate. Unsanitary conditions and sickness 
are another cause of increased expenses. 

A college professor, with a family living in 
a great city, will, it is safe to say, find it diffi- 
cult to keep down street-car fares, medicines 
and medical attendance, and incidental ex- 
penses to the limit of the entire income of a 
day-laborer’s family. 

Increasing civilization means increasing 
wants of the most legitimate kind, and expen- 
diture for food is now but a minor matter; 
even food, clothing, and fuel can hardly rep- 
resent half of the expenses of a family living 
modestly but worthily in a modern city. In- 
creasing wants are a condition of advancing 
civilization. Missionaries among barbarous 
tribes find it necessary to arouse wants, even 
if but for a hat and a needless parasol, in order 
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to start civilization. While we may lament the 
kind of wants too often experienced by the 
masses, we ought to rejoice in the fact that 
wants do increase, and strive to give right di- 
rection to expanding nature. Increasing wants 
signify that a formerly sufficient income has 
become insufficient. Formerly the rational 
expenditures of an ordinary laborer included 
nothing for books and magazines, but this is 
no longer the case. 

Another class of causes of the existence of the 
modern labor problem is to be found in the new- 
ness of our present industrial life. We \ook 
upon what we see about us as a mere matter 
of course, but the truth is, its most marked 
features are scarcely a generation old, and we 
have not learned to adjust ourselves to them. 
Let us turn our mind back a hundred years. 
There was then not a single railway company, 
not a single gas or telephone or telegraph com- 
pany, not a single steamboat company, still 
less any electric lighting company. No cause 
is more fruitful of social troubles than the cor- 
poration, but one hundred years ago we find 
Adam Smith gravely arguing that there was 
no future for the corporate form of industry, 
in his day weak and struggling ; because, act- 
ing through agents, it could never compete 
with individual effort! What would we do 
without banks? It is evident that a business 
world which could for a day exist without them 
must have been something very different from 
anything we know. Less than one hundred 
years ago there were but three banks in the 
United States, now there are over three thou- 
sand national banks alone. 

Free competition is something new ; indus- 
try on a great scale is comparatively new ; large 
aggregations of skilled workingmen not owning 
their tools, but working for employers whom 
they rarely if ever see, are very new; the uni- 
versal freedom in the civilized world of un- 
skilled laboris not a generation old; the right to 
buy and sell land as freely as personal property 
is new. Mr. Thomas Kirkup, a writer for the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica,” has well said: 
“The present system of competitive industry, 
which to most men is so rational and familiar 
that they cannot even realize the possibilities 
of any other, is but of yesterday. Free private 
ownership of land, the free night to choose 
what industry you please, and to follow it as you 
please, have even in western Europe come into 
force only since 1789.”! 


IIl. 


EVILS. 


Let us, in immediate connection with the 
foregoing, consider some of the evils of the 
1“ Inquiry into Socialism,” p. 92. 
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industrial situation which have a close connec- 
tion with the labor problem. Only brief com- 
ment will be possible, though a book might 
be written on any one of them. 


} Child Labor. 


First, of all must be mentioned child labor 
as one of the most fruitful sources of evil. 
Children are removed from home to the dan- 
gerous moral atmosphere of the store, shop, and 
factory at a tender age and their moral natures 
too often irreparably corrupted. How careful is 
every Christian parent of the well-to-do classes 
to guard the every step of his little children. 
No one may associate freely with them with- 
out the closest scrutiny. Companions of evil 
natures and low tastes are zealously kept away. 
Even the law does not recognize the full re- 
sponsibility of children, and at an early age 
recognizes no responsibility at all, or only a 
very limited one. Full legal rights and responsi- 
bilities do not belong to a person before the 
age of twenty-one. What then must be the 
natural and legitimate consequences of thrust- 
ing out into the great world, among the vicious 
and depraved, young boys and girls? Intem- 
perance and immorality are the fruits too often 
seen. Yet we have in the moral consequences 
only a part of the terrible evils which result 
from child labor in great factories. The chil- 
dren’s bodies are stunted, and a weak genera- 
tion of workingmen and of mothers of work- 
ingmen’s offspring is the inevitable result. The 
mind is also dwarfed. Opportunities are offered 
to learn a few simple processes, and in these 
great expertness is acquired, but too often both 
mind and muscles refuse to learn new aptitudes 
after thirty. Normal growth is obstructed, and 
the very end of life, “ the consistent and har- 
monious expansion of all one’s faculties,” is 
defeated. . 

Childhood should be a period of innocent 
play and of growing bodily, mental, and moral 
power. A normal childhood is a source of 
strength to one’s entire life. The mind reverts 
to it and is refreshed. But in our great cities 
the children of the working poor are growing 
up without childhood. They leave infancy 
only to become little old men and women. 
They are wronged because not protected at a 
period when self-protection is an absolute im- 
possibility. This is a matter of national impor- 
tance, for as naturalists and economists both 
have shown, and as history has amply demon- 
strated, the source of permanent prosperity 
must be sought in the vigor of mind and body 
of the great masses. A successful national 
struggle for existence is otherwise out of the 
question, and decay must set in and a nation’s 
glory depart. 











































Child labor is constantly increasing in the 
United States. The census shows that an ever- 
increasing portion of our population is engaged 
in gainful vocations, and that this increasing 
proportion is largely to be attributed to the 
labor of women and children. The reports of 
the various bureaus of labor statistics but con- 
firm the census reports, 

The number of children — boys under six- 
teen and girls under fifteen— who belong to 
the class of wage-earners, according to the 
census of 1870, was 739,000; in 1880, 1,118,- 
000; an increase of 66 per cent., and this 
appears to fail to reveal the true increase, be- 
cause the enumeration is acknowledged to be 
defective. ‘The increase of employees in manu- 
facturing and mechanical industries was 43 
per cent. for adult males, 5834 per cent. for 
children, and 64 per cent. for females. In 
twelve leading industries of this class women 
and children comprise a majority of all em- 
ployed, and in some cases they have almost a 
monopoly. It is noteworthy that the evil of 
child labor increases most rapidly in our West. 

These statistics are taken from a valuable - 
article on the employment of children, by Mr. 
John T. Crowell, which appeared in the “ An- 
dover Review” for July, 1885. “Ifa child of 
a certain age,” says one operative whom Mr. 
Crowell quotes, “ goes to work in a mill, con- 
stantly breathing a temperature of ninety de- 
grees both winter and summer, it is sure to grow 
up puny and die young.” “ Anotherstated,” says 
Mr. Crowell, “that children put into the mill 
at an early age become useless at the age of 
twenty.” 

Generally the children go out of the home 
into the mill or factory or store, but occasion- 
ally the shop is brought into that which serves 
as a pretext for a home. This was the case 
with the manufacture of cigars in tenements 
in New York, the law abolishing which the 
Court of Appeals most unfortunately declared 
unconstitutional. 


The Labor of Women in Industrial Estab- 
lishments. 


This, like child labor, is rapidly on the in- 
crease in the United States. It is not always 
an evil, but it is too often a most serious one, 
and it is desirable to restrict it. The wives and 
children of the laboring men become their un- 
natural competitors, and it has happened in 
Massachusetts and New Jersey, as well as in 
England, that the father has remained at home 
to care for the house and perform those duties 
which nature has assigned to woman, while 
wife and children are at work in the mill. 
Women become too often demoralized, and in 
mines so notoriously so that their employment 
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underground has been entirely prohibited in 
England. Children without a mother’s care 
grow up wild and undisciplined, an easy prey 
to the worst agitators and other bad men! The 
question involved in the labor of women and 
children is no less than the preservation of the 
American home, the only sure foundation on 
which our institutions can rest. 

It is noteworthy in this connection that, in 
this country and in others, those establishments 
in which the laboring classes are employed for 
the largest number of hours per week are pre- 
cisely those in which the labor of women and 
children predominates. 


The Dwellings of the Urban Laboring 
Classes. 


This, like the labor of women and children, 
is a serious and perplexing problem in all 
nations of modern civilization. It is a live 
question in London and Berlin, as well as in 
New York, but nowhere is the situation more 
serious than in great American cities, and 
nowhere has so little been done to remedy it. 

Men, women, and children crowded together 
in unsanitary condition, and disease is accom- 
panied by a fearful death-rate. The conditions 
of a wholesome family life are almost entirely 
wanting, and virtue is gone and character 1s 
destroyed before their value can by any pos- 
sibility be realized. The slums of cities are 
breathing-holes of hell, and the only way to 
reform them is to sweep them from the face of 
the earth. 

“The mere endless persecuting opportunity” 
of the modern tenement house, to use the phrase 
of Mrs. Humphry Ward, is something which 
we have no right to expect feeble human nature 
to withstand. 

Dwellings in cities are too far from work, 
and an hour or two is not rarely added to the 
working-day, thereby curtailing opportunities 
for cultivation and recreation. Formerly rent 
was a small matter for the greater part of the 
laboring classes, and frequently in the coun- 
try a garden helped to eke out a living. Now 
the growth of cities makes rent for an increas- 
ing number consume an undue portion of the 
family income. Formerly the artisan in village 
or country readily acquired a home of his own. 
Now in our great cities this is a difficult, and 
at times an impossible, thing for him to do. 


Sunday Work. 


This is a rapidly growing evil in all our 
cities, against which workingmen all over the 
length and breadth of the land are crying out, 
and their complaint is becoming bitter because 
their cry passes unheeded. Wherever laboring 
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men meet in conventions this complaint is 
very apt to be heard, and labor papers agitate 
the matter perpetually. The barbers of Balti- 
more raised several hundred dollars to work 
an ordinance through the city council closing 
all the barbers’ shops on Sunday, and this is 
now enforced, but workingmen elsewhere have 
not often been so fortunate. In some trades in 
New York, and doubtless elsewhere, Sunday 
work is all but universal. A few years ago 
there was, forexample, scarcely a photographic 
gallery in New York City — even if there was 
one, which may be doubted — which did not 
do more or less work on Sunday, though per- 
haps not openly; the great majority placed 
their show cases out for public inspection, and, 
making no pretense of observing Sunday, found 
that day the most profitable day in the week. 
A correspondent of “John Swinton’s Paper” 
uses this language : 


Is there any law in New Jersey in defense of Sun- 
day? If so, why is it not enforced against the rail- 
road corporations? 

When laboring men violate any law of the money 
power, it is anarchy, and the law-breakers are im- 
prisoned or hanged. But when the money power 
violates all laws, both human and divine, there is 
neither penalty nor remedy. 

Look at ‘the Central Railroad of New Jersey run- 
ning coal trains every Sunday, compelling its em- 
ployees to work upon thatday. True, the trainmen 
get paid for their Sunday work, because they are 
paid by the trip or day. But the men in telegraph 
offices all along the line are now compelled to work 
Sundays for nothing. So with the flagmen and 
others who are paid by the month, 

God knowsit is hard enough to work for a mere 
pittance six days in the week, but it is intolerable 
to be compelled to work on Sundays for nothing, 
as we do—to desecrate the Sabbath and be deprived 
even of the boon of preaching. If this is not an- 
archy, what is it? And how much longer shall the 
Golden Calf rule in New Jersey ? 


An editorial in the Chicago labor paper 
called “ Knights of Labor ” is entitled “Sunday 
Slavery,” and an extract from it reads thus; 


A grand mass meeting under the joint auspices 
of the Chicago Sabbath Association, Butcher and 
Grocer Clerks’ Association, and the Knights of Labor 
will be held at Central Music Hall, Sunday afternoon, 
October 14, 1888, to discuss the question of Sun- 
day observance. Representatives from each of the 
above organizations, with other good speakers, will 
address the meeting. 

The question of closing the factories, workshops, 
and stores on Sunday is fast coming to the front 
as one of the important questions of the day. From 
thirty to forty thousand employees in Chicago alone 
are compelled to work for seven days in each week. 
How shall their shackles be unloosed and the slaves 
set free? Men and women have been discussing 
this question as individuals for many months. It 
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is now time to discuss it as a body politic. 

Is it not time to cry halt? Are the people, by their 
apathy, avarice, and selfishness, willing to blight the 
prospects of the working classes of America by con- 
demning them to a slavery that knows no day of rest? 


The secretary of the Journeymen Bakers’ 
National Union sent out appeals to the clergy 
of New York and Brooklyn to preach against 
Sunday labor and help them to abolish it. 
Five hundred circulars were sent out, but little 
response was met with. In reply to a query 
as to their success, the disgusted secretary 
sent this answer to the writer of the present 
paper: “Out of the five hundred circulars 
sent to the clergy of New York and Brooklyn, 
half a dozen answered. You will have a hard 
time, Professor, to convince the toilers of this 
country that the clergy will ever do anything 
for them.” ‘The Philadelphia bakers, on the 
eve of appealing to the clergy of that city, wrote 
to the editor of their New York organ, the sec- 
retary just referred to, to get the results of their 
experience, but he dissuaded them from their 
project on the ground that nothing would 
come of it in Philadelphia, as nothing had 
come of it in New York. 

The purpose of this is not to condemn nor 
to uphold the clergy, but simply to call atten- 
tion to a widespread cause of discontent. 

The spirit of the fourth commandment calls 
for one day’s rest in seven, when for good and 
substantial reasons work must be performed 
on Sunday. 


Night Work. 


This has become quite common in order 
to utilize the expensive plant of the modern 
manufacturing establishment. It is demoraliz- 
ing for all, men, women, and children, and for 
the two latter classes ought never to be per- 
mitted. It is an evil to be kept within as 
narrow bounds as possible for all. One needs 
but to travel through manufacturing districts at 
night to see how widely extended is this evil. 


Overwork. 


It requires a perpetual struggle to keep the 
length of the labor day within the bounds re- 
quired by physiology and hygiene, and often the 
struggle to do so is unsuccessful. No nation 
in which modern industry prevails has been 
exempt from the evils of overwork. Working 
days of fifteen, sixteen, and seventeen hours 
have not been infrequent, and cases are occa- 
sionally reported of men working for more 
than twenty-four hours in succession. This 
used to be the case with bakers in some cities 
once a week, and we hear of such things on 
steam railways, whereby life and limb of em- 
ployees and the traveling public alike are en- 








dangered. Street-car employees have suffered 
in this way from corporate greed in all great 
cities. The labor day exceeded seventeen hours 
for street-car employeesin Baltimore until 1886, 
when the legislature reduced it to twelve. 
Excessively long hours weaken the nervous 
system and create a craving for stimulants. It 
has been generally observed that shortening 
working hours leads, after a brief interval, if 
not immediately, to diminished intemperance. 
Another evil effect of an excessively long work- 
ing-day is that the head of a workingman’s 
family is thereby rendered incapable of per- 
forming his duties as the father of a family 
and as a citizen. 


Excessive Mortality of Working People, 
especially of Children. 


The influence of occupation and economic 
condition upon length of life has never been 
sufficiently investigated, but all investigations 
which have ever been conducted point with 
unmistakable clearness in one direction. There 
is no popular impression more entirely ground- 
less than that the poor are blessed with good 
health, Physicians who work among the poor 
and in hospitals know well that such is not 
the case. Perhaps the burdens which they 
bear convince people that they must be strong 
because they ought to be. For example, we 
often hear from American travelers a good 
deal about the robust health of German work- 
ingwomen, but an American lady who has 
worked among them in hospitals says that they 
are nearly all diseased, while it is well known 
that among German day-laborers in portions 
of Germany less than ten per cent. can pass 
the physical examination for the army. 

The most careful investigation as yet made 
into the effect of economic condition on mor- 
tality is that of K6rési, Director of the Bureau 
of Municipal Statistics of Buda-Pesth, who 
divided the population of that city into three 
classes, rich, well-to-do, and poor, and had an 
examination made of every individual case 
of mortality. Excluding the children under 
five, among whom mortality is very great in 
the families of the poor, he found that the rich 
lived about ten years longer than the poor, 
and some five years longer than the well-to-do. 
English investigation about 1842 revealed a 
difference of from ten to twenty years—in 
cases more—in favor of the rich and profes- 
sional classes as compared with the working 
classes. 

Among the children of the poor in New York 
over five hundred, at a moderate estimate, have 
died needlessly in one week — five hundred, 
that is to say, who would have lived had the 
conditions been what they should have been. 














The chief health officer of Maryland calculates 
that two-thirds of the deaths in that State are 
needless. Careful investigations are wanting in 
the United States, but it is generally remarked 
that workingmen with white hairs are compar- 
atively rare. The mortality among the negroes 
in the South, in some places, at least, appears 
to be nearly twice what it is among the whites. 
The negroes are nearly all of the laboring class, 
but many of the whites are also of the same 
class. On the other hand, a race problem com- 
plicates the question. 

The poor lack the means to guard their 
health, and their ignorance also shortens their 
life. Hazardous employments frequently pro- 
duce recklessness. Certain occupations are 
more disastrous than army life. 

One of the most distinguished statisticians 
of the century, Dr. Ernst Engel, says that the 
chief cause of death is social. In themselves 
the diseases of which men die are for the most 
part curable, but the resources to provide the 
means of cure are lacking. Does a physician 
tell a workingman suffering from consumption 
to take a year’s rest and go to Egypt, even if 
he knows it would cure the disease ? 


Immigration. 


Excessive immigration of foreigners, often of 
a low class, is a serious evil for American work- 
ingmen. It tends to degrade them and to make 
them socially less esteemed. These heteroge- 
neous elements are unable to unite peaceably 
for the attainment of common ends. This 
renders workingmen weaker in all industrial 
struggles, at the same time that it inclines 
them more readily to the use of violence. We 
thus find all sorts of currents among this 
strange conglomeration, and a lack of harmony 
dangerous to the entire social structure. Amer- 
ican workingmen, it is frequently observed, are 
inclined to respect the rights of others, are slow 
to use violent measures, and, nevertheless, when 
not interfered with, generally know well how 
to attain just ends in a peaceable manner. 
Whether or not this is quite a correct observa- 
tion, the evils of excessive immigration are 
undoubted. 


Disadvantages of a Division of Labor. 


The division of labor is a necessity in our 
present industrial life. Nevertheless we should 
not be blind to its dark features. Some of these 
have been already mentioned. It develops one- 
sided men who exhibit an excessive dependence 
upon employers. They lack the suppleness, so 
to speak, of the early Americans. They are not 
quick to turn hither and thither and seize indus- 
trial advantages. 

VoL. XXXIX.— 130. 
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A memorable remark of M. de Tocqueville 
attributed the superiority of Americans fifty 
years ago to precisely the absence of that di- 
vision of labor now carried so far with us. 
These are his words: 


It sometimes happens that the same person tills 
his fields, builds his dwelling, contrives his tools, 
makes his shoes, and weaves the coarse stuff of which 
his dress is made. . . . This contributes power- 
fully to awaken the intelligence of the workman. 
Nothing tends to materialize man and to deprive 
his work of the faintest trace of mind more than 
the extreme division of labor. 


We may further observe the separation which 
it brings about between employers and em- 
ployed. Formerly in manufactures they be- 
longed to one social class, and even in this 
present century in New England it was a 
common practice for the apprentice to live in 
his master’s family. Now, often, they rarely see 
one another — sometimes never meet. 


Corporations and Trusts. 


These increase the separation already noticed, 
and large aggregations of capital acquire a 
dangerous control over the lives of employees. 
Vast combinations of capital lead in turn to 
vast combinations of labor, and in their con- 
tests the public welfare is seriously involved. 


Inventions and Discoveries, 


The benefits of these are well enough 
known. They also unfortunately too often re- 
duce the skilled workingman to the ranks of 
unskilled labor. This evil has been already 
mentioned. 

It should ever be remembered that while 
labor is a commodity, it is unlike other com- 
modities in the fact that it is inseparably bound 
up with a human being, and direction over 
labor in so far carries with it control over an- 
other’s will. This manifests itself in the tyranny 
of unscrupulous employers over the politics 
and social life of the working classes, occa- 
sionally even over their religious life. The 
employer chooses the place of residence and, 
for the greater part of the working-day, the 
companions of the workingman. If the labor- 
ing classes attempt to control the selection of 
their companions, it is, according to the deci- 
sion of the New York Court of Appeals, a peni- 
tentiary offense—the refusal to work with 
objectionable fellow-workmen being construed 
as a criminal conspiracy ! 


Accidents, 


These occur in large numbers and increase 
the class of helpless widows and orphans, It 
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is estimated that in England seventy-six per 
cent. of all accidents occur in industrial pur- 
suits. Women and children are specially liable 
to accidents, and law has done less in this 
country than elsewhere to protect life and 
limb of the working classes. Probably no 
railways in the world are so destructive of life 
of employees as the American. Over 2000 
employees were killed and more than 20,000 
injured in 1888. Their peril is spoken of by 
President Harrison as being as great as that 
of a soldier in time of war. This loss of life 
can be prevented, but money is valued m: re 
highly than human life, and it would invoive 
expense for improved appliances. Elsewhere 
we find employers’ liability acts, but they are 
with us few and imperfect, and the tendency of 
our courts is to decide against workingmen in 
suits for damages. The New York Court of 
Appeals has so decided in case of accidents due 
to fellow-workmen. 


Moral Evils, 


These have already been incidentally men- 
tioned. Churches have left overcrowded work- 
ingmen’s quarters, and spiritual oversight and 
culture are withdrawn. 

The family life is of a low type. Immoral- 
ity is frequent. Marriages are thoughtlessly 
contracted at an early age, and the duties of 
parenthood are entered upon without any ap- 
preciation of their gravity. Parents neglect 
children, and later children neglect parents. 

The liquor saloon presents a never-ending 
temptation to those who live in labor quarters, 
while the modern city is almost wholly devoid 
of opportunities for wholesome, life-giving rec- 
reation for the poor. 

Insufficient food, more often insufficient va- 
riety of food, and poorly cooked food create 
a craving for strong drink and promote intem- 
perance. One of the first physiologists in the 
land is authority for this. 

Girls are not trained to be housewives, and 
knowing nothing about cooking, sewing, or the 
care of the house, the dwellings of the poor 
present a cheerless appearance. 

Too few opportunities for saving exist, and 
these have too often forfeited the confidence 
of the masses, This and other causes produce 
thriftlessness. 

Class hate has been nourished by the strug- 
gles of social classes, and bitterness takes the 
place of affection and friendly intercourse. 
Both employers and employed must bear their 
share of the blame; the former the larger share 
because their opportunities are greater. Em- 
ployers too often look upon their relationship 
with their workmen as one of contract only, 
and fail to see that an opportunity to do good 
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carries with it an ethical obligation to embrace 
the opportunity. 

A general widespread lawlessness is both a 
cause and a symptom of disease. Law too often 
would seem to be obeyed only when it is con- 
venient and meets with the individual approval 
of the citizen. The highest and lowest classes 
sin most in this respect, but a true reverence 
for law is rarely found anywhere. That those in 
authority are “ministers of God” has become 
an empty formula. The disastrous and grow- 
ing habit of the employment by corporations 
of armed bands of hirelings must be noticed 
as an anarchistic tendency. We may likewise 
mention as a serious evil, producing hatred 
and bitterness, the employment of spies and 
informers, with whom the ranks of laboring 
men in the United States are honeycombed 
as nowhere else in the civilized world. 

“ The sure and steady increase of imprisoned 
criminals” is an expression used by Hon. T. 
R. Brockway, and this is only the logical out- 
come of the state of things described. The fol- 
lowing statistics, even if accepted, as they 
should be, cum grano salis, are corroborative : 
In 1850 there was one prisoner to every 3,445 of the population. 
* 1860 ss 4% sa wie - is 1,649 odie 7” 

1870 sane? 
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“ 1880 aggregate 70,077 prisoners, and without counting juve- 
nile delinquents, 58,609. 


“ “ “ “ “ “ “ 


IV. 
REMEDIES. 


THE evils described will suggest many of the 
remedies required for the diseased social body, 
but these remedies must be enumerated and 
described in the fewest possible words. Other 
evils than those mentioned will also be brought 
forward incidentally in the treatment of reme- 
dies. 


Optimism. 


Perhaps one of the first things to be done 
is to vanquish and utterly drive from among 
us anignoble but too common optimism, which 
blinds men to actual conditions, deadens con- 
science, and putsastop to useful activity. This 
popular optimism of the day would have us 
believe that all things are as they should be, 
and bids us eat, drink, and be merry while our 
fellow-men are enduring such evils. This un- 
worthy optimism is a lie, and surely those who 
keep it going are doing the devil’s service. 
From the rise of the first attempts to bring 
God’s will to pass in this world until now it 
has stood athwart the path of progress. Weak 
and imperfect as man is, it would be strange 
indeed if in this one department of social life 
which we are considering —the industrial field 
—hehad attained perfection, while art, religion, 











the family, literature, and politics are sadly 
faulty and defective. 

Sin, misery, and injustice every where abound, 
and all who try to be guided by ethical and 
Christian principles must strive uninterrupt- 
edly with all their resources to remove or mit- 
igate these. While this ignoble optimism is re- 
jected, we find as little occasion for pessimism. 
Progress has been made by those who in the 
past have suffered and toiled for humanity, 
and the field for reform was never more prom- 
ising than to-day. 

It can scarcely be necessary to say that the 
attitude of mind for the study of the labor 
problem should be a sympathetic one. “ The 
heart lying dead, the eye cannot see,” says 
Carlyle truly. The personal concern of econo- 
mists for the welfare of the masses is not an 
altogether untrustworthy test of the correctness 
of the economic theories they advance. It is 
the business of life to perfect one’s own per- 
sonality by the development of all one’s power, 
and also to strive unceasingly for the perfection 
of humanity. The two ends are not incompat- 
ible. Even were the labor troubles of the day 
all due to perversity and wrong-headedness 
on the part of the laboring classes, a thing quite 
inconceivable, it would but show the more 
strongly the need of missionary work of all 
kinds among them. 

It is true that many evils are due to ignorance 
and that this ignorance iscommon to all classes, 
Enlightenment is one of the prime needs of the 
time. ’ 


The Church. 


To establish a legitimate authority over the 
minds and wills of men, the Church must show 
the Christian faith and love of early Christianity 
—light forall and love for all from the ministers 
of the gospel will alone reéstablish that au- 
thority which makes the Church what it should 
be, a healthy life-giving member of civilization. 

Individual and social moral virtues and ex- 
cellences must be inculcated; against indul- 
gence and material luxury should be set self- 
denial and simplicity, and those who occupy 
high station should lead in this. The Church 
finds part of her work in incitements to correct 
conduct, but her work should be more positive 
and should take hold of the life of men more 
directly and in more ways than at present. 
She is too modest in the territory which she 
claims for herself, and practically too much in- 
clined to admit that there are secular con- 
cerns and secular days with which religion 
is not vitally concerned. The spirit of caste 
which separates man from man and produces 
mutual hatred is a chief cause of troubles, and 
against this headway must be made. But if the 
Church is to exercise control over social life, her 
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ministers must understand this social life far 
better than they do, and this requires instruction 
from the best minds of our time. Social science 
should be pursued in every seminary for the 
training of ministers of religion. 


The Family, 


Perhaps a reform, purification, and elevation 
of the family ought to be placed first among 
remedies for labor problems — certainly it is 
among the first ; and how far-reaching and di- 
verse are the efforts needed for this purpose, 
what has already been said will indicate. The 
reforms which the family institution needs 
must be brought about partly by individual 
effort, partly through the effort of voluntary 
associations like the Divorce Reform League, 
partly through the Church, and partly through 
legislation and the action of government. One 
cause of labor troubles is imprudent and hasty 
marriages, also marriages at too early an age, 
resulting in feeble offspring, poorly cared for. 
It is the duty of all public teachers to impress 
upon the minds of the young the gravity of 
the duties which marriage brings, and to enforce 
in every way the responsibilities of parenthood. 
Among large classes of the community it is 
not realized that it is a grievous sin to bring 
children into the world without a prospect of 
means to bring them up properly. 


Improved Educational Facilities, 


Improved educational facilities are greatly 
needed, but our schools have not kept pace 
with the demands on them. A recent writer 
observes that American common schools were 
the best in the world thirty or forty years ago,— 
a doubtful statement,—but that now other 
countries, like Germany, Switzerland, and Eng- 
land, are far ahead of us. The last part of the 
statement is true. While in the self-compla- 
cency of optimism the American eagle has been 
deafening us with his screams, other countries 
have been slowly but quietly improving their 
schools, and we have stood still or made but 
slight advance. Even such schools as we have 
are not sufficient to accommodate the children 
who desire to attend, and in cities like Chicago, 
Richmond, and New York children are turned 
from the school. But the demands on the 
schools have increased with the growth of cities 
and the division of labor. The old apprentice- 
ship is antiquated and must be replaced by 
manual training and industrial schools, Girls 
ought also to be taught sewing, cooking, and 
other useful womanly occupations. Preparation 
for life must come to an increasing extent 
through the school. 

Compulsory education laws should every- 
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where be passed and enforced as in other civ- 
ilized countries. Education is a right of a 
child,—the right to existence carrying with it 
the right to an opportunity for an unfolding of 
its powers,—and if parents fail to do their duty 
it only remains for the state to step in and pro- 
tect the child. This is a more sacred duty even 
than the protection of property, for property 
is but a means to an end; namely, the welfare 
of man. It is not an interference with the 
rights of the parent, but a protection of the 
rights of the child. Compulsory education 
should continue in ordinary schools until the 
age of fourteen, and be followed by continua- 
tion evening classes for three years, as in parts 
of Switzerland and Germany, where they have 
almost annihilated pauperism. Instructive are 
these remarks quoted from Mr. Samuel Smith, 
M. P., who has made a study of common 
schools on the continent of Europe. The quo- 
tations are taken from an article which ap- 
peared in the London “Times.” Speaking of 
Germany, he says: 


There is no such thing as an uneducated class; 
there are no such things, speaking broadly, as neg- 
lected and uncared-for children. . . . The great 
defect of our system [that is, the English system 
. . . is that it stops just at the time when rea 
education begins. It allows a child to leave school 
at an age when its learning is soon forgotten and 
its discipline effaced. It is hardly too much to say 
that the two years’ additional training the German 
child receives in the elementary school doubles its 
chances in life as compared with the English child. 

The Germans are rapidly developing a sys- 
tem of evening continuation classes which carry on 
education for two or three years longer. In Saxony 
the boys who leave the primary school, if they do 
not go to the higher schools, must attend for three 
years longer—say until they are seventeen—con- 
tinuation classes for at least five hours per week, 
but teaching is provided for them and they are en- 
couraged to attend twelve hours per week. So com- 
plete is this system that even the waiters at the 
hotels up to the age of seventeen attend afternoon 
classes, and are taught one or two foreign languages. 
; I must state as an undoubted fact that in Ger- 
many and Switzerland, and | believe in some other 
continental countries, the opinion is ripening into 
a conviction that the education, even of the poorest 
classes, should be continued in some form or an- 
other to the age of sixteen or seventeen. They find 
that wherever this is adopted it gives an enormous 
advantage to the people in the competition of life, 
and, gbove all, trains them to habits of industry 
and mental application. | believe that it is owing 
to this system of thorough education that Germany 
has almost extinguished the pauper and semi-pauper 
class, which is the bane and disgrace of our country, 

Indeed, I have not seen since | left home a 
single case of a ragged or begging child. . . . No 
country has ever suffered more from the abuse of in- 
dividual liberty than England has done. Owing to 
this overstrained idea, we did not get compulsory 
education until long after the advanced nations of 
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Wherever the Germans and 
English are coming into competition upon equal 


the continent. 


terms the Germans are beating us. . We, up 
to lately, resented all state interference, and so exag- 
gerated the doctrines of freedom as almost to glory 
in our abuses, 


Private effort never has and never can carry 
forward universal education. Private gifts for 
educational purposes in the United States may 
amount to six or seven millions of dollars,—a 
large part of it, as the president of Cornell has 
shown, misapplied and wasted,— whereas the 
very inadequate expenditure of New York State 
alone is some sixteen millions a year. It is 
safe to say that we should spend three times 
what we do on our schools. Means for this 
can be secured by husbanding our resources, 
cutting off needless expenditures, and improv- 
ing our system of taxation. 

Private individuals should continue to sup- 
plement public education and to take the in- 
itiative in reforms and experiments, doing in 
general what the taxpayers cannot be persuaded 
to do. This is sufficient to occupy private 
philanthropy. Efforts like the Chautauqua read- 
ing circles deserve the heartiest support, and 
these should be supplemented by a system of 
university extension lectures, giving to grown 
people instruction on economics, ethics, litera- 
ture, natural sciences, etc., and thus drawing 
closely together the masses and the highest in- 
stitutions of learning to their mutual benefit. 


Dwellings of the Poor. 


Stricter sanitary laws are required, and a 
better organization of the sanitary administra- 
tion of cities. Houses unfit for habitation 
should be torn down, and small parks provided 
to give breathing-places for the crowded sec- 
tions. The beginning made in New York City 
deserves commendation. While not prepared 
to recommend at present the construction of 
houses by the municipality, we regard English 
experiments in this direction as worthy of study. 
Private philanthropy should concern itself more 
than heretofore with the dwellings of the poor 
and strive to make them fit for human beings. 
It is a sad commentary on our Christian civil- 
ization that when there is more than one man 
in New York City claiming to be a Christian 
who, alone and unaided, could reconstruct the 
entire tenement-house district or districts of 
the city, the unspeakable wretchedness and 
squalor of its slums continue almost unabated. 


Factory Laws. 


These have produced excellent effects wher- 
ever they have been honestly conceived and 
honestly administered. With us they have too 
often been a mere sham and farce. Unfortu- 














nately in this matter we have lagged behind 
the rest of the civilized world. We recommend 
an adequate system of factory inspection by 
men of character — not political demagogues 
—and by men who have been trained for 
such work: further, heavier fines and even 
imprisonment for a violation of factory laws. 

These laws should include protection against 
dangerous machinery, sufficient fire-escapes, 
and satisfactory sanitary arrangement. 

It appears that, in the main, factory laws 
should concern themselves with women, chil- 
dren, and young persons; not, as a rule, with 
grown men. No one should be permitted to 
work in a factory before the completion of the 
fourteenth year; and up to the eighteenth, as 
well as for women, only fifty-four hours a week 
should be allowed, asin England. Physiologi- 
cal reasons and the interests of the home re- 
quire this, It is to be observed that no country 
or portion of a country ever yet suffered in 
competition on account of short hours. When 
they were being introduced in England, the 
ruin of English manufactures was predicted, 
but after their introduction England became 
more prosperous than ever. It was said that 
the ten-hour day would drive capital from 
Massachusetts, but larger sums were invested 
in manufactures after the law went into force 
than ever before. The calamities predicted in 
Rhode Island have not been realized. It is 
curious that never in the world’s history have 
shorter hours been introduced without prophe- 
cies of terrible evils and that never once in the 
world’s history have these prophecies been ful- 
filled. If we arrange in a line the names of 
the countries, placing them in order according 
to the number of hours worked per week, we 
shall find that the country with shortest hours 
is most dreaded in international competition, 
and as we go down the line we shall find longer 
hours mean increasing weakness in international 
competition, and that with few, if any, excep- 
tions, countries with long hours and poorly 
paid work always seek protection against coun- 
tries with few hours and highly paid work. Fac- 
tory laws do not prevent competition or 
weaken it, but simply raise its moral level in 
the manner described by Prof. Henry C. Adams 
in his monograph “ Relation of the State to 
Industrial Action.” 

There may be instances, as in the case of 
street-car employees and steam-car employees, 
where the hours of labor for men should be 
regulated, but this is an exception. We may, 
however, lay down the general principle that 
interference with corporations, creatures of the 
state, may properly go further than with indi- 
vidual employers. 

Employers’ liability acts simply render em- 
ployers responsible for the management of their 
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own affairs, and should become universal. We 
may further lay it down that we have come to 
a time for a higher development of laws pro- 
tecting the person, shielding it, guarding it and 
all its capacities. Law has heretofore too ex- 
clusively been occupied with things. 


Administration of the Law. 


This ought to be reformed in the direction 
of civil service, and this is, in its indirect bear- 
ings, a labor question. It ought to be firm but 
just. The letter of the law is equal, but he 
would be a rash man who would claim equality 
for its administration. This embitters the la- 
boring classes, who feel the chicanery of law 
pressing on them. Police brutality in too 
many cities, and particularly in New York, 
has made extremists of once moderate re- 
formers and ought to be stopped at all haz- 
ards. Already has American police brutality 
attracted the attention of foreigners. Respon- 
sibility should accompany power. 


Labor Organisations. 


Labor organizations ought to be carefully 
studied and their nature understood. They must 
exist, and to harass them by injustice, as is being 
done too often by our courts under revival of 
obsolete laws and constructions, will inevita- 
bly lead to their degradation. A frank recog- 
nition of their necessity, an encouragement of 
all that is good in them, and repression of the 
evil, ought to be our aim. In the labor move- 
ment we have a stream which can be guided, 
but which cannot be dammed up with impunity. 


Public Property. 


There is a call in every city, every State, and 
in the nation for public property defense 
leagues. Itis by protecting the property of the 
public, that is, of the masses, that we shall 
secure general respect for the institution of 
property. The work of public property defense 
leagues would be, among other things, to guard 
public domain, public parks, and to secure for 
the public the full value of public rights, like 
the right to use streets by horse and electric 
cars, elevated roads, etc. The property of the 
public should be paid for and protected like 
property of individuals, Had that been done 
in the past, we should in our great cities have 
had three-cent street-car fares before this or 
large public revenues from street cars. 


Savings Banks. 


These occupy an important position in any 
programme for reform. Without thrift the 
masses can never prosper, and this must be 
cultivated by savings banks of undoubted se- 
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curity. Private banks must be rendered secure, 
and, where practicable, state and municipal sav- 
ings banks started. It would be well to have 
the debt of a city like New York held in small 
sums by the masses. This would also give 
them a “stake” in the city and produce ex- 
cellent political effects. The admirable muni- 
cipal savings banks of Germany deserve study. 
Should our National Government again have 
occasion to borrow money it is to be hoped 
that national postal savings banks will every- 
where be established. 


Immigration. 


General laws to keep out contract labor and 
all the most degraded and ignorant foreign 
elements are heartily to be recommended. 


Monopolies and Corporations. 


The question of monopolies and corpora- 
tions is a serious one. They have helped to 
make the labor problem assume its present 
dimensions, and that in many ways. Unlawful 
methods, such as “cooking accounts,” decla- 
ration of unearned dividends, and the like, 
have defrauded tens of thousands, and have 
increased thereby the dependent classes. There 
is not a city in the United States where widows, 
orphans, and workingmen have not suffered 
by corporate dishonesty. Legislative corrup- 
tion has been by them developed, and de- 
spair of honest government has nourished 
revolutionary and even anarchistic sentiments. 
Monopolies have their agents in all our legis- 
lative halls, municipal, State, and national ; bills 
are stolen from files, and legislators and judges 
are bribed. One form of bribing has become 
almost universal, and that is the free pass on 
street-car lines and steam railways, and tele- 
graph franks. Popular rights are defied, and 
public property too often stolen with impunity. 

The remedies for these evils are of diverse 
kinds, First of all, the general corporation laws 
require reform in such manner as to secure in- 
dividual responsibility of managers. Both civil 
and criminal remedies must be provided. Pub- 
licity and accountability are two proper de- 
mands, Experience shows that, where there 
is a determination to do it, measures can be 
adopted whereby it will be possible to place 
responsibility for corporate acts upon some one 
individual and to punish him like any other 
wrongdoer. Our national banking law may be 
recommended as a model for a general act of 
incorporation. It does not appear that further 
restrictions for agricultural or manufacturing 
corporations are required. 

But what about natural monopolies, like gas- 
works, water works, electric-lighting works, 
telegraph companies, and railroads of various 
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kinds? These undertakings, according to 
English and American law, are public in their 
nature, but there are two methods of manage- 
ment; namely, public management and dele- 
gated management of a corporation. Corpo- 
rations become quasi-public agents and subject 
to control. We may fairly ask the question, in 
the light of experience, whether a satisfactory 
management by delegated agents is possible. 
There is no experience to show that it is. The 
agent becomes stronger than the principal, and 
a most disastrous struggle between public and 
private interests ensues. This inevitably leads 
to corruption. May it not be better by direct 
public management to draw a sharper line be- 
tween the spheres of public and private activ- 
ity ? Wherever this has been done the result has 
been most satisfactory. No town ever yet re- 
gretted, for example, the purchase of private 
gas or water works; this is a rule without one 
exception the civilized world over. We thus 
separate on rational principles the sphere of 
the individual and the state, and erect a 
barrier against the progress of socialism. We 
at the same time codrdinate public and pri- 
vate duties and provide a sphere for talent 
in both fields. Our life becomes a richer and 
fuller development. This is in accordance 
with the principles of self-help. The public 
bodies help themselves, municipalities provid- 
ing themselves with water, gas, etc., instead 
of weakly calling on others—private corpo- 
rations—to perform what are properly public 
functions. 

The weakness of States and cities is well 
known. They are unable now to protect in- 
dividual rights. Not a city in the Union is 
strong enough to force street-car lines to lay 
properly grooved rails; on the contrary here, 
all infringe on the rights of owners of carriages 
and other vehicles. Not a State in the Union 
is strong enough to protect the traveler by foot 
or by horse against dangers from steam rail- 
ways crossing highways at grade. Not a State 
in the Union is strong enough to make corpo- 
rations bear their due share of public burdens. 
A struggle always goes on between corporations 
of a monopolistic nature and public authorities, 
and it lies in the very nature of things. Human 
nature is not good enough for our methods. 
We have developed paternalism of corporations, 
for which we should substitute, so far as this 
can be done, municipal, State, and national self- 
help. A beginning ought to be made in local 
governments. When they learn how to manage 
their own affairs it will be easier for State and 
nation to perform all their legitimate functions. 
It might perhaps then be possible even to leave 
railways in the hands of corporations, instead 
of placing them directly underthe management 
of the Federal Government; but at any rate, by 











people of each locality beginning with reform 
at home, we should be best prepared for the 
future, whatever that may bring. 

There can be no surer way of improving 
administration than by making it of some vital 
importance.! 


Other Remedies. 


Other remedies can only be mentioned. 
Amusement is of an importance increasingly 
recognized. Playgrounds for children come 
under this head, and these should be provided 
by the public when private initiative is wanting. 
This would prevent crime, and thereby lessen 
taxation. Every teacher of college boys knows 
that if a legitimate opportunity for the vent 
of animal spirits is not provided mischief will 
come. City boys have, however, no opportuni- 
ties for innocent play, and mischief too often de- 
generates into bad habits, intemperance, crime. 

Public libraries, like the Enoch Pratt library, 
which has done so much for Baltimore, ought 
to become more numerous. 

A reform of taxation has already been al- 
luded to. Present State and local taxes are, 
according to unanimous testimony, unjustly 
distributed, bearing most heavily on the poor 
and on people in ordinary circumstances, those 
who are barely well-to-do. Besides, they ob- 
struct industry and diminish opportunities for 
employment. 

A further development of labor bureaus may 
be mentioned, these to be managed by trained 
experts, and not by demagogues used as baits 
to catch the labor vote. 

Arbitration and conciliation have accom- 
plished great things in some places and ought 
to become more general. It would be proper 
to make these methods of settling controversies 
compulsory for corporations. It is entirely a 
matter of expediency. 

We are not prepared to indorse compulsory 
State insurance like that which obtains in Ger- 
many, but we recommend the subject of insur- 
ance against accident, sickness, old age, and 
incapacity to general consideration, in hope that 
some plan may be devised for accomplishing 
so beneficent a purpose by ways more in con- 
sonance with American ideas. A development 
of fraternal beneficiary societies and of in- 


1 Mr. Low’s opinion of that t of the present 
paper which treats of the duties of government is ex- 
pressed in these words: “ I have not studied the subject 
as widely or as deeply as Professor Ely, and I do not 
know that I am prepared to commit myself definitely 
to the principle which he has put forth as he has done. 
At the same time I am free to say that the result of 
my experience in the mayor’s office, for four years, has 
been to change the whole current of my thoughts, 
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surance features of labor organizations, with 
examination of accounts by insurance depart 
ments or by a competent registrar of friendly 
societies, is certainly desirable. 

Profit-sharing, when introduced by upright 
and prosperous employers, unites their inter- 
ests with those of their employees most advan- 
tageously. Still better is it when laborers like 
the Minneapolis coopers themselves become 
capitalists and self-employers by placing in a 
common fund their savings and managing their 
own business. This always promotes thrift and 
temperance, and shows its highest success in 
the making of men.2. The prudent encourage- 
ment of codperation deserves commendation. 

Our ideal is a social state, not of equality, 
but of equal opportunities, giving to each the 
means for the development, complete and har- 
monious, of all his faculties, Not the self-made 
man — that is, the self-made millionaire — can 
ever be a model for the masses, but the con- 
tented and really prosperous artisan or me- 
chanic, gradually getting ahead in the world, en- 
joying life, developing all his powers and living 
worthily with his family, partaking according 
to their capacities of the blessings of civilization. 

Social democracy is a disease. It shows that 
the masses have been left to themselves to 
work out the problems of industrial civilization, 
and they are not equal to the task. Our goal 
can be reached only by the harmonious work- 
ing together of all classes, and whenever lead- 
ership falls out of the hands of the highest and 
best it shows disease. The laboring classes 
know their friends and will willingly follow cul- 
ture and wealth, provided culture and wealth 
are wise and virtuous and show sincere de- 
votion to their interests. The testimony of men 
like the seventh Earl of Shaftesbury bears wit- 
ness to this, and Professor Brentano says that 
before the anti-socialistic law was passed in 
1878, even the German social democrats— 
save, perhaps, a few insane extremists— were 
always ready to listen to a manly and sym- 
pathetic word, even from one who differed with 
them. We who write this paper have, in our 
experience with American workingmen, found 
abundant confirmation of this testimony. Let 
those who are fit for leadership assume leader- 
ship. 

Richard T. Ely. 


which formerly ran away from that conclusion, towards 
it; and if, upon study, Y should find the facts conform 
as generally as he does to his claim I should certainly 
be willing to stand with him. I do believe that this is 
the direction in which our cities must grow, even if 
they have been wise in beginning upon another plan.” 

2 See Albert Shawand others in “ Coperation in the 
United States,” published by Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Baltimore, 1888. 
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Longer Terms and Less Rotation. 


HE first impulse of democracy was against long 
terms for anybody, and against many terms for the 
same man. John Adams held that “ where annual 
elections end, tyranny begins.’’ When the Federal 
Constitution was framed, South Carolina was the only 
State which had the biennial system, while Connecticut 
and Rhode Island held elections half-yearly. There 
was no little opposition in the convention to the idea 
of choosing representatives in Congress for so long a 
term as two years. The people had a great dread lest 
their servants might become their masters if they did 
not reserve the right to call them to account at very 
short intervals. 

Experience showed that the fear was groundless, 
while the disadvantages of frequent elections for brief 
periods became more serious with the growth of the 
country. The ancient superstition as to the danger of 
tyranny without annual elections had largely vanished 
before the war, and no remains of it any longer sur- 
vive. The drift has been everywhere and steadily in 
the direction of longer terms, until Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island alone among the forty-two States now 
choose all their State officers and their whole legisla- 
tures every year. Of the other forty, no less than 
eighteen choose governors for four-year periods, and 
two for three years, while two years is the rule in all 
the rest. Outside Massachusetts and Rhode Island, 
New York and New Jersey are the only States which 
choose representatives in the legislature every year, 
and in almost two-thirds of the States the Senate is com- 
posed of men who serve four years, both branches in 
Louisiana being chosen for that long period. Over two- 
thirds of the States have sessions of the legislature 
only every other year. 

Complaints are heard of some of these changes, but 
there are nowhere any indications of a revolution in 
public opinion. Such discontent as exists appears to 
prevail chiefly among the class of professional politi- 
cians, to judge from the recent experience of Maine, 
where a proposition which they had persuaded the 
legislature to submit to the people for a change back 
from biennial to annual sessions was rejected by a 
vote of six to one. All the signs indicate a settled con- 
viction in favor of longer terms and fewer sessions of 
the legislature than formerly, on the twofold ground 
that executive officials chosen for two, three, or four 
years are likely to give the public better service than 
if compelled to appeal to the people every twelve- 
month, and that there is less necessity for frequent 
overhauling of the statute-books in long-settled States 
than in pioneer communities. Where the legislature 
meets only once in two years, the people are apt to say 
that there does not seem to be a great deal for it to do, 
and the press generally deprecates the tendency to 
make too many laws. The legislator who says, as one 
in Arkansas did not long ago, that he is “ opposed to a 
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great many things and in favor of very few,” makes a 
strong bid for popularity. 

Along with this change in the direction of longer 
terms in the States has gone another change in the 
matter of “rotation of office” as regards members 
of the Federal Senate and House. The rotation rule 
was based upon two theories: the one, that reélection 
tended to make the representative in Congress too 
powerful, too insensible to the wishes of his constitu- 
ents, too ready to yield to the temptations of aris- 
tocracy and corruption; the other, that a seat in the 
Capitol at Washington was an honor which should be 
enjoyed by as many men in the district as possible. 
It would not do to return A for three, four, or five 
terms, for fear that he might become too “high and 
mighty ’’; and even if there were no such danger, A 
ought not to retain the place so long that B, C, and D 
would have no chance to become great men. 

Both theories proved to be erroneous. No repre- 
sentative could become so strong that the people who 
made him could not unmake him, and self-interest thus 
restrained any tendency towards overriding the public 
will. At the same time it became clear that the office 
should not be treated as a mere badge of honor to 
adorn as many breasts as possible, but as a means of 
securing as efficient service as possible. A district 
gained power in the national councils by keeping a 
good man in the House when it had once put him 
there, and a section most of whose representatives were 
old members enjoyed a great advantage over another 
where it was always the question whose “turn” it 
was next to go to Congress. The South was quick to 
perceive this, and profited largely by the discovery 
before the war. When, as in the Twenty-first Con- 
gress, Virginia reélected 17 out of 22 representatives, 
and New York only 11 out of 35, the smaller State 
might easily wield the more power of the two. Since 
the war there has been a growing disposition all over 
the country to reélect good men. Thus in the Fiftieth 
Congress, of Maine’s four representatives one had 
served six terms, another four, and the other two each 
three; while of the five from Arkansas one was ser- 
ving his fifth term, three their third terms, and the 
other his second. 

The same tendency is perhaps more strikingly shown 
in the Senate. As the largest State has but two sena- 
tors and the term of office covers six years, it might be 
expected that the rivalry would be so keen that a first 
reélection would be difficult to secure and further ones 
almost impossible. The reverse is the case. Twenty- 
five senators had been elected for the period opening 
the 4th of March, before the New Hampshire legis- 
lature met in June. In two States political revolutions 
deposed the man whose term was approaching a close ; 
in a third he declined an assured reélection. In all but 
two of the other twenty-two cases the sitting member 
was returned for another term. Nine of the number 
(five from the South and four from the North) were 
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sent back for a third term, and one (from North Caro- 
lina) for a fourth term, Still more noteworthy is the 
fact that in a large majority of the cases there was no 
opposition in the party, even when it was a question 
of athirdterm. Evidently, as regards the Senate, “ ro- 
tation of office” no longer applies, and it is a great 
gain to the country. 


“The People." 


TRUTH and soberness seem to be of much less im- 
portance, in the eyes of many men, than a good, round, 
mouth-filling phrase, such as that which heads this 
article. It was their representative character in this 
respect which has given perennial notoriety to the 
three tailors of Tooley street, who, in mass convention 
met, began the formal expression of their dissatisfac- 
tion with the sounding phrase, “ Resolved that we, 
the people of England.” They wished to make a 
phrase take the place of argument, and to assume 
popular support for themselves without the trouble 
of an election. Most of us are but too apt to take for 
granted that our personal views are shared by the peo- 
ple, and, like the Tooley street convention, to expect 
our opponents to admit our representative character. 
But such cases are individual ; there are some cases in 
which the use of the phrase “ the people ”’ as a political 
weapon has become that of a class which it is danger- 
ous to permit to pass without remonstrance. 

One of the commonest of these cases is the assump- 
tion that, unless the President and the other officers of 
the Executive Department surrender their official 
time to the work of estimating and balancing the 
“ claims ” of the various applicant: for appointment to 
office, “the people will be dissatisfied, and the Admin- 
istration will be a failure.” It is not very difficult to 
show that those who say so are using the name of “ the 
people” to embody their own feeling and to give it 
something of respectability. “The people,” in any 
legitimate sense of the term, care nothing whatever 
about the matter unless some partisan use of the offices 
is forced upon their attention, and then their attitude 
is, regularly, one of contempt or condemnation. We 
may take all the offices in the civil service, multiply 
their number by the average number of applicants for 
each, and add the present occupants, who are to be 
turned out to make room for successors, and the sum 
total of those who have a selfish interest in the offices 
will be small; there is fair reason for doubt whether 
it would make up five per cent. of the voters of the 
country. The remaining nineteen-twentieths, of both 
parties, have their daily work to do; could not be per- 
suaded to accept an office; and have nothing but con- 
tempt for the unseemly scramble in which the minority 
is engaged. Is not the application of so sweeping a 
term as “the people” to this little five per cent. of 
office-hunters rather an absurdity? In practice, the 
case is really even worse than this. Out of every five 
persons,— the average number interested in any one 
office,— one is turned out, one is appointed, and three 
are disappointed; here are four very angry men and 
one who feels no great store of gratitude. Suppose 
the civil service thoroughly overhauled from top to 
bottom, and new appointments made to every office. 
Nineteen-twentieths of the voters, as has been said, 
care little or nothing about the matter; and of the 
little minority who do care, four-fifths come out of the 
VoL. XXXIX.—131. 
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process inflamed by a personal sense of gross injus- 
tice. Who, then, are “the people’ who are supposed 
to be satisfied only with such a state of public affairs as 
this ? If any such use of the term were made by mén who 
were not “ practical politicians,” what an outcry would 
there be against the impudence of the assumption ! 

Again, the stock objection to the system of appoint- 
ment to office through examination of some sort is that 
the offices “belong to the people,” and that the 
“ people’s right to the offices”’ is not to be restricted 
by an artificial and aristocratic scheme of examinations. 
The objectors disclaim all selfish thought or purpose, 
and it is quite true that they very seldom have the 
least desire to secure the offices for themselves; their 
only interest, they insist, is on behalf of “ the people.” 
The phrase, in this use of it, cannot mean the mere 
possessors of the offices; these, as we have just seen, 
are not probably more than one per cent. of the whole 
number of voters, and it would be ridiculous to call 
them “the people.’”’ The real question, then, must be 
who shall put the one per cent. into the offices; and 
experience will enable us to answer that question 
quickly, easily, and correctly. Under the old system, 
did the whole number of voters select the one per cent. 
who were to become office-holders ? Was the selection 
the privilege even of the voters of the successful 
party? Notoriously, the people, the voters of the 
country, had no rights in the premises, It was the 
“practical politicians,’ the men who controlled the 
nominating machinery of the country, who controlled 
the appointments also; and that is just the system 
which they, and those who are ambitious to be of their 
number, wish to maintain. When they say that they 
wish the offices to “ belong to the people,” they mean 
that the Government shall take no steps to prevent 
them from wresting the control of the offices from the 
people, and that both offices and people shall be left 
defenseless at their mercy. 

Again, it is said by those who oppose the efforts to se- 
cure absolute secrecy of the ballot, that they are defend- 
ing the right of “ the people’ to approach the polls and 
cast their ballots without Government interference. So 
far as the act of casting the ballot is concerned, it must 
be confessed that the provisions of the so-called Aus- 
tralian system are so carefully drawn, and so fortified 
by all the suggestions of long experience, that almost 
no one— not the blind, the dumb, the halt, or the 
illiterate; only, presumably, those of very low intel- 
ligence—could be deprived of the privilege of the 
suffrage under it. It must be meant, then, that the 
new system (new to us, but very old elsewhere) tends 
to make the act of voting unpleasant, and that an open 
ballot is in some way a boon and benefit to “the 
people.” Who, then, are “the people” who find their 
account in retaining the open ballot and all the fea- 
tures which it has forced into the present system ? 
The vote-buyer, the vote-terrorizer, the “boss.”” These 
are “the people”? on whose behalf the “ practical pol- 
itician ’ becomes superhumanly astute in picking flaws 
in the lawfulness or the expediency of every suggested 
plan of real ballot reform. To resist legal restrictions 
upon the mere act of casting the ballot may easily be 
paraded as a sublimated devotion to “the people” ; 
it is really flinging to the people privileges which do 
them no good, but which accrue to the benefit of the 
vote-buyer or vote-terrorizer. 
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The principle is the same in every such case. When 
any right or privilege is of such a nature that the peo- 
ple cannot retain possession of it if it is left to them, 
while a small class of selfishly interested persons can 
seize and hold it if it is left open for a general and un- 
restricted scramble, it is the evident business of the 
attorney for the interested class not to appear for his 
real clients but to enter a volunteer appearance on be- 
half of “the people.”” It must be evident that this is a 
method which has large possibilities outside of politics, 
and that there are other fields in which selfish personal 
ends may be pursued best under cover of democratic 
benevolence. We may expect soon to see a national 
convention of burglars and bunco men, to protest 
against the restriction of judicial and kindred privileges 
to police magistrates and constables, and to demand 
in the name of public virtue that such functions be left 
where they belong, in the hands of “the people.’’ It 
is so evident where the real benefits of such a step 
would go that we may fairly expect a delegation of 
sympathy from the benevolent and protective order of 
“ White Caps.’’ It can hardly be doubted that the 
Mormon Church would in like manner prefer that the 
reprehension of offenses against monogamy be and re- 
main the exclusive privilege of “the people,” and that 
their right be no longer infringed by that small body 
known as Congress. Absolute freedom of contract, as 
a reserved right of “ the people,” will be as agreeable 
to the bucket-shop and the pool-seller; while he who 
maintains his claim by virtue of his bowie and revolver 
will insist savagely upon the right of “the people ”’ to 
the public domain. The fields in which it is to the 
decided interest of some small class that some privilege 
be left to“ the people” are almost innumerable ; and 
if they have not yet been fully exploited, it is because 
of moral objections, not because the political use of 
the term has any logical superiority. American poli- 
ticians are by no means acriminal class, however much 
they have been abused. It is their own fault if they 
expose themselves to comparison with the desires of 
the criminal classes by persistence in the use of such 
a question-begging phrase as this one of “ the people.”’ 


Loyalty in Employment. 


THE breaking out of the Civil War in 1861, with its 
addition of a very large volunteer force to the little 
regular army, and a proportional increase in the num- 
ber of officers, brought with it, on the part of many of 
the regular officers, a strong dislike for their volunteer 
colleagues. The objections to the new-comers were 
grounded not so much on their inevitable ignorance 
of military drill, or lack of readiness to meet constantly 
recurring emergencies, or on any of the other points 
which commonly go to mark rawness in the soldier, 
but rather on that more indefinite defect summed up 
as ignorance of the traditions of the service. It cannot 
be doubted that the defect existed and was a grave 
one. It led some of the new officers into acts, quite 
innocent in intention, whose detrimental consequences 
those who did them could neither foresee nor recog- 
nize. 

The mistake, on the other hand, which so many of 
the less able regular officers made was in imagining 
that this defect in volunteer officers was permanent 
and incurable. To carry the feeling to the extent of 
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looking upon Terry and Garfield, and the uncounted 
multitude of gallant and high-spirited men whom such 
generals fairly represented, as being “only volunteer 
officers,” in just the same sense in 1865 as in 1861, was 
flatly ridiculous and the spawn of professional conceit. 
While such men were volunteer officers, and were 
proud of it, it was in a higher sense than in 1861. The 
traditions of the service had been ingrained into them 
quite as well by a four years’ course of warfare on a 
grand scale as by a four years’ course at West Point 
and half a dozen Indian campaigns. 

It begins to look as if the state of affairs in our in- 
dustrial world, which for some years looked so gloomy 
and seemed to many observers to portend theapproach 
of a socialistic régime of some sort, had been after all 
a parallel to our Civil War experience. Our railway 
system may serve as an example. Its unhealthy expan- 
sion through the years 1865-1873 is a familiar fact. 
Checked during the next half-dozen years of universal 
depression, it then began again more furiously than 
before, until it seemed as if the country were to be grid- 
ironed with railroads. Something more than wood and 
iron, however, is necessary for a railroad system. 
Hitherto railroads had generally trained their own 
men; and the “ traditions of the service” touching 
the behavior of the companies to the men, and of the 
men to the companies, were well defined and still re- 
tained some expiring trace of the patriarchal features 
of medieval employment. There are some reasons for 
believing that this was not quite an ideal system; but 
our part of the world was used to it and was prepared 
to feel its loss severely. 

It was inevitable that the loss should come under 
the new conditions. The railroad system in its sudden 
expansion could no longer keep its supply of men equal 
to the demand; and the consequent increase of wages 
became a constant force to draw men from other em- 
ployments into “ railroading.” The new men thus en- 
tered a service to all whose traditions they were alien ; 
and in their case the occasional friction of feeling or of 
interest which is unavoidable in any business union of 
human beings could not but show unaccustomed effects. 
Changes which to an old employee, with long expe- 
rience to guide him, were only some of the common 
ups and downs of the service, seemed to the new men 
patent evidence of conspiracy against the workman’s 
interests and rights, A brusqueness of manner in a 
superior, the result of a preoccupation and absorption 
in work which was easily understood and allowed for 
by the old hand, was to the new man merely an arbi- 
trary and insolent indifference to anything but the in- 
terests of the domineering corporation. Those who 
were most apt to float into the direction of affairs in 
the labor organizations, too, were such of the new men 
as felt these suspected injuries and indignities most 
keenly, for the old hands had no such impelling motive 
to seek the lead. It was hardly possible that negotia- 
tions between such leaders and the corporation mana- 
gers, thus called upon to deal, as to grievances which 
they believed to be mainly imaginary, with men who 
must have seemed to them mere interlopers, should 
have resulted otherwise than disastrously. Ifa frigate’s 
crew were constituted into a labor organization, the 
able-bodied seamen supplemented by an unusual num- 
ber of landsmen unfamiliar with everything on board 
ship, and a martinet captain called upon to carry dis- 




















cipline into effect by constant negotiations with the 
representatives of a majority vote, the conditions could 
hardly have been worse than on some of our railways.1 

It is not only in the various modes of transportation 
that indications of such a period of transition are visi- 
ble. The steady decrease in freight rates, giving capa- 
ble employers a wider market and bringing local 
employers into contact with more and abler competi- 
tors than they had known before, has made the “ pace”’ 
in manufacturing so fast that it can be endured in the 
long run only by those who are able to manage very 
large establishments, supply very wide markets, and 
make profits from many sales at low prices, rather than 
from a few sales at high prices. All these conditions 
have brought temptations and opportunities for discord 
parallel with those offered in transportation, and they 
have had much the same results. These results have 
had their good side. The patriarchal features of em- 
ployment have gone; and, picturesque as they were, it 
is more than probable that the industrial world will be 
the better for their absence. The workman will no 
longer be either child or ward, to be cared for and co- 
erced for his own good, but a man with all a man’s 
rights and responsibilities. But the change will for a 
long time bring its own embarrassments. 


OPEN LETTERS. 
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It must be, however, that as managers and men be- 
come more accustomed to the wider fields, new condi- 
tions will bring their own traditions, Some railroads 
have never lost or even suspended them, for they have 
progressively accommodated their system to the chang- 
ing conditions around it. They have still trained their 
own men and trusted them; and strikes and lockouts 
have been alike unknown, But their generosity in antici- 
pating and providing for the material needs of their men 
now comes not as a charity, but as a recognition of the 
men’s share in making the company’s prosperity. 
Other forms of industry have brought employer and 
employee closer together by the various types of profit- 
sharing. 

Is there not fair reason to hope that these are the 
coming forms of employment? That loyalty in em- 
ployment is not dead, but is rising to higher and bet- 
ter forms? That it is no longer to be the mere loyalty 
of the employee to the employer who provides for and 
protects him, but the mutual loyalty of employer and 
employee — their common adherence to the high stand- 
ards set by the traditions of the service ? And that the 
troubles of the past few years have been but one phase 
of industrial progress, a step towards a better and fairer 
conjunction of labor and capital ? 


OPEN LETTERS. 


Judge Holt and the Lincoln Conspirators. 


N the “ New York Tribune” of September 2, 1873, 
there appeared an anonymous communication, writ- 
ten from Washington under the signature of “ Truth,” 
so grossly calumnious of General Joseph Holt, Judge 
Advocate General in the trial of the assassins of Presi- 
dent Lincoln, that he demanded the name of the au- 
thor, who proved to be John T. Ford, of Ford’s Theater, 
where the fearful tragedy was enacted, and who, at the 
time, was committed to the Carroll Prison, where he 
was kept — on suspicion, it is presumed —over a month, 
when he was liberated without being brought to trial. 
Naturally enough, perhaps, he harbored a strong prej- 
udice against General Holt, and sought to defame his 
character under cover through the press. Among other 
things he accused General Holt with having kept Mrs. 
Surratt “ heavily manacled during her trial, and also of 
virtually depriving her of reputable counsel ”’— refer- 
ring to the Hon. Reverdy Johnson, who, as clearly 
appears by his argument, which was upon the question 
of jurisdiction, voluntarily withdrew, leaving the case 
in the hands of his associate counsel, Messrs. Clampitt 
and Aiken. General Holt met the other charge by 
a letter, addressed to him, under date of September 
4, 1873, from General J. F. Hartranft, who, referring 
to Ford’s article in the “ Tribune,” said: 


I think it proper, in justice to you, to declare publicly 
that its statements, so far as they relate to occurrences 
within my own observation, are absolute falsehoods. As 
marshal of the court before whom the conspirators were 
tried, I had charge of Mrs. Surratt before, during, and after 
the time of her trial, in all a period of about two months, 
during which she never had a manacle or manacles on 
either hands or feet ; and the thought of manacling her 


! Professor Hadley attributes a recent increase in railway 
accidents to this employment of new men, citing in evidence 
the fact that “in the majority of detailed railroad reports we 
find some allusion to increased wages as an important element 
in expense.”’ He attributes it, however, to “‘ the special demand 





was not, to my knowledge, ever entertained by any one 
in authority. 

One would suppose that proof so conclusive ought 
to set forever at rest the “ manacle” charge; and as 
regards the reference to Reverdy Johnson, it is plain 
beyond doubt that “had he desired to continue in the 
case, assuredly there was no power that could have 
prevented him from doing so.” 

Yet, notwithstanding this and the overwhelming tes- 
timony on the other more serious and wanton charge 
against General Holt of withholding from President 
Johnson the recommendation of five members of the 
court that the sentence of Mrs. Surratt be commuted 
to imprisonment in the penitentiary, John. T. Ford 
appears again in the “ North American Review” for 
April, 1889, in an article reiterating the falsehoods of 
his anonymous communication, and trying to show 
that General Holt was guilty of withholding from 
President Johnson the aforesaid recommendation of 
Mrs. Surratt to mercy. 

Now, in as brief a manner as possible, I will recite 
some of the stronger evidence, clearly proving the fal- 
sity of this last charge, made first before President 
Johnson’s term expired, and afterwards by Johnson 
himself, when he was seeking “to curry favor with 
the South in the hope of being elected to the presi- 
dency.” He did not dare to make the charge while he 
was at the head of the Government, because he knew 
if he did that General Holt would instantly demand, as 
he did ask for, in 1866,a court of inquiry, which the 
President declined to order, and that all the facts and 
circumstances of the case would come out. General 
Holt, I think, took little, if any, public notice of this 
slander until he found it had received the indorsement 


for railroad labor,” due to “the larger proportionate amount of 
local traffic under the operation of the Inter-State Commerce 
Act,” or, more commonly, to unhealthy competition and abnor- 
mally low freight rates. (“ Quarterly Journal of Economics,” Janu- 
ary, 1889, pp. 174, 175.) 
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of ex-President Johnson, when in a communication, 
published in the “ Washington Daily Chronicle” of Au- 
gust 26, 1873, he produced the most incontrovertible 
proof that “ President Johnson had knowledge of, con- 
sidered, and commented on the recommendation of 
Mrs. Surratt to clemency by members of the court be- 
fore her execution.’’ It had been publicly asserted 
that President Johnson approved the findings of the 
court “ without having seen the recommendation or 
known of its existence,’ although it was known, of 
course, to every member of the court, and it was also 
made known to Secretary Stanton, both by General 
Holt and by Judge Bingham, one of the special judge- 
advocates in the trial, immediately after the close of 
the trial. In his answer to General Holt (see “ Wash- 
ington Daily Chronicle’ of November 12, 1873) Mr. 
Johnson undertakes to support his assertion that he 
never saw that recommendation by showing that it was 
omitted in Pittman’s authorized publication of the pro- 
ceedings of the trial. But this omission was fully ex- 
plained. It arose simply from the fact, as stated by Col. 
H. L. Burnett, special judge-advocate, who super- 
intended the publication, that “ the recommendation to 
mercy constituted properly no part of the record of the 
trial,” and was not therefore furnished by him to Pitt- 
man for his book. In a letter of December 22, 1873, to 
General Holt (see “ Washington Daily Chronicle,” 
December 1, 1873) Mr. Pittman also says, “The recom- 
mendation in favor of Mrs. Surratt was not inserted 
in my book for the reason that it formed no part of the 
proceedings of the trial; it was not mentioned at any 
open session.” 

Judge Bingham says: 

Before the President had acted on the case I deemed 
it my duty to call the attention of Secretary Stanton to 
the petition for the commutation of sentence upon Mrs. 
Surratt, and did call his attention to it before the final 
action of the President. . . . After the execution I called 
upon Secretaries Stanton and Seward and asked if this 
petition had been presented to the President before the 
death sentence was by him approved, and was answered 
by each of those gentlemen that the petition was pre- 
sented to the President and was duly considered by him 
and his advisers before the death sentence upon Mrs. Sur- 
ratt was approved, and that the President and the Cab- 
inet, upon such consideration, were a unit in denying the 
prayer of the petition; Mr. Seward and Mr. Stanton 
stating that they were present. 

Attorney-General James Speed, in a letter to Gen- 
eral Holt, March 30, 1873, says: 

After the Sade of the military commission that tried 
the assassins of Mr. Lincoln, and before their execution, 
I saw the record ofthe case in the President's office, and 
attached to it was a paper, signed by some of the mem- 
bers of the commission, recommending that the sentence 
agree. Mrs. Surratt be commuted to imprisonment for 
life ; and, according to my memory, the recommendation 
was made because of her sex. I do not feel at liberty to 
speak of what was said in Cabinet meetings. In this I 
know I differ from other gentlemen, but feel constrained 
to follow my own sense of propriety. 

James Harlan, Secretary of the Interior, states pos- 
itively that “after the sentence and before the execu- 
tion of Mrs. Surratt, 1 remember distinctly the discus- 
sion of the question of the commutation of the sentence 
of death pronounced on her by the court to imprison- 
ment for life, had by members of the Cabinet, in the 
presence of President Johnson.” He thinks there were 
only three or four members present, and when he en- 
tered the subject was under warm discussion. He 
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does not remember hearing read in Cabinet meeting 
any part of the record of the trial or the recommenda- 
tion of clemency, but says he was “ told that the whole 
case had been carefully examined by the Attorney- 
General and the Secretary of War,’’ the two Cabinet 
officers more immediately concerned, officially, in the 
matter. At this period Mr. Harlan was the editor of 
the “ Chronicle,” and in reference to the recommenda- 
tion to mercy he said, “ Had such a paper been pre- 
sented, it is, in our opinion, hardly probable that it 
would, under the circumstances, have induced him to 
interfere with the regular course of justice.’ 

James M. Wright, at the time Chief Clerk of the 
Bureau of Military Justice, states that when President 
Johnson sent a messenger to General Holt requesting 
him to bring the papers before him for his action, the 
recommendation for mercy was among them, in plain 
sight, and that when the case came back through the 
Adjutant-General’s office it remained attached to the 
other papers. 

General R. D. Mussey, President Johnson’s private 
secretary, says, “On the Wednesday evening pre- 
vious to the execution (which was Friday, July 7, 1865) 
Mr. Johnson said to me that he was going to look 
over the findings of the court with Judge Holt, and 
should be busy and could see no one.” Two or three 


- hours afterwards, Mr. Johnson came out of the room 


where he had been in conference with General Holt 
and said to him (General Mussey) that “ the papers 
had been looked over and a decision reached.”’ General 
Mussey continues : 


I am very confident, though not absolutely assured, 
that it was at this interview Mr. Johnson told me that 
the court had recommended Mrs. Surratt to mercy on 
the ground of her sex (and age, I believe). But I am cer- 
tain he did so inform me about that time, and that he said 
he thought the grounds urged insufficient, and that he 
had refused to interfere; that if she was guilty at all, her 
sex did not make her any the less guilty ; that he, about 
the time of her execution, justified it; that he told me that 
there had not been ‘‘ women enough hanged in this war.” 


General James A. Ekin, one of the commissioners 
in the trial, relates, under date of August 26, 1867, a 
conversation he had with General Holt soon after the 
trial, in which he states that General Holt told him 


that the entire case, including all papers, had been placed 
before the President, and that his particular attention had 
been directed to the recommendation of certain members 
for the commutation of the sentence of Mrs. Surratt ; that 
the President had carefully scrutinized and fully considered 
the case, including the recommendation to mercy on be- 
half of Mrs. Surratt ; but that he could not accede to or 

ant the petition, for the reason that there was no class 
in the South more violent in the expression and practice 
of treasonable sentiments than the rebel women, etc. 


General H. L. Burnett, in an address before the 
Loyal Legion, New York, on the 3d of April, 1889, 
published in the “ New York Tribune” of the next 
day, in giving an account of the trial and explaining 
why the recommendation for clemency to Mrs. Surratt 
did not appear in Pittman’s book, said: 


When I reached my office from the War Department 
on June 30, or possibly on the morning of July 1, I at- 
tached the petition for mercy to the findings and sentences, 
and at the end of them. I carried the findings and sen- 
tences, and the petition or recommendation, and deliv- 
ered them to the Saige Advocate General in person; and 
I never saw the record again until many years alter, I 
think in 1873 or 1874. After Judge Holt's interview with 
the President, on July 5, the former came to Mr. Stan- 
ton’'s office in the War Department. I was with Mr. 
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Stanton when Judge Holt came in. He said, ‘‘I have 
just come from a conference with the President over the 
proceedings of the milit commission.” ‘‘ Well," 
asked Mr. Stanton, ‘“‘ what has he done?” ‘He has 
oye the findings and sentence of the court,”’ re- 
plied Judge Holt. ‘‘ What did he say about the recom- 
mendation to mercy of Mrs. Surratt?” ‘‘ He said that 
she must be punished with the rest ; that no reasons were 
given for his interposition by those asking for clemency 
in her case, except age and sex.” 

Now, is there a fair-minded person living who would 
require more or better proof that the recommendation 
for the commutation of the sentence of Mrs. Surratt to 
imprisonment for life was in President Johnson’s of- 
fice, and that the question was fully considered by him in 
conference with several, if not with all, of the members 
of his Cabinet before the day of execution? True, no 
one states that he actually saw it in the President’s 
hands, though Judge Bingham says both Secretaries 
Stanton and Seward told him it was presented to him 
and duly considered before the death sentence was ap- 
proved. But Attorney-General Speed, a direct eye- 
witness, could, had he chosen to speak, have made this 
fact certain beyond doubt or cavil. Mr. Ford professes 
amazement at General Holt’s anxiety for more de- 
tailed testimony from Mr. Speed, as indicated by their 
correspondence on the subject in the “ North American 
Review ” for July, 1888, I am myself free to confess 
that I do not think any additional proof whatever is at 
all necessary for General Holt’s complete vindication ; 
but Mr. Speed had been a lifelong friend of his, and 
knowing that he saw the aforesaid recommendation in 
the President’s own hands, is it strange he should in- 
sist that he should tell him so? He may be, and is, I 
think, over-sensitive. In his preface to Pittman’s book 
of the trial, Major Ben: Perley Poore, who unwittingly 
repeats the false newspaper manacle story, observes, 
“General Holt is an inflexibly upright administrator 
of justice, yet humanities have a large place in his 
heart”; and General Mussey, speaking of the call 
made by General Holt at the White House on the morn- 
ing of the execution, when Miss Surratt was there and 
the President had refused to see her or any one in her 
mother’s behalf,— overruling, also, at the same time, 
Judge Wylie’s writ of habeas corpus,— says, “I shall 
never lose the impression made upon me of your 
[General Holt’s] deep pity for her [ Miss Surratt] and 
of the pain which her distress caused you.” But will 
Mr. Ford or any other of General Holt’s persistent 
calumniators be so kind as to state why General Holt 
should have been so anxious for Mr. Speed to tell the 
whole truth, had he not known, beyond the remotest 
question, that it would have been conclusive testimony 
in his favor? Would he have asked Mr. Speed to say 
more than he did say, if he had had the least doubt on 
that point? Surely not. 

It is not the purpose of this article to go into the evi- 
dence regarding either Mrs. Surratt’s guilt or inno- 
cence; but I cannot refrain from brief comment on the 
following quotation from Mr. Ford’s article, wherein, 
referring to Mrs. Surratt, he says: 

The very man of God who shrived her soul for eternity 
was said to be constrained to promise that she should not 
communicate with the world. As the poor martyr walked 
in her shroud to thescaffold, it is also said that she begged 


the priest by her side to let her tell the people ‘‘ she was 
innocent.” She was told that “ the Church was permitted 


only to prepare her soul for eternity; that already she 
was dead to all else.” 
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This looks strangely, to say the least ; and I am re- 
minded by it that it was just this which the late John 
M. Brodhead, Second Comptroller of the Treasury, 
once told me was, in his view, conclusive proof of Mrs. 
Surratt’s guilt. He believed that had not the priest 
known from her confession that she was guilty, he 
would never have prohibited her from declaring her 
innocence, but would himself have insisted on it to the 
last moment. One thing is certain, there was no man 
living who more firmly believed in her guilty partici- 
pation in the assassination of Abraham Lincoln than 
President Johnson, who, in commenting on the appeals 
made to him for clemency, said at the time to Rev. J. 
George Butler of St. Paul’s Church, Washington, that 
“he could not be moved ; for, in his own significant lan- 
guage,‘Mrs. Surratt kept the nest that hatched theegg.’” 

I have observed that General Holt at one time asked 
for a court of inquiry. It was in September, 1866. In 
his answer, November 14, 1866, Edwin M. Stanton, 
Secretary of War, wrote to “ Brevet Major-General 
Holt, Judge Advocate General,” as follows : 

Your letter of the r1th of September applying for a 
court of inquiry upon certain imputations therein men- 
tioned as made against you, of official misconduct in re- 
lation to the prosecution of Mrs. Surratt and others 
charged with the assassination of the late President, 
Abraham Lincoln, and in the preparation of testimony 
against Jefferson Davis and others, charged with com- 

icity in said crime, has been submitted to the President 
Hiehesoa), who deemsit unnecessary for your vindication 
to order a court of — 

In communicating the President's decision, it is proper 
for me to express my own conviction that all charges and 
imputations against your official conduct are, in my 
judgment, groundless. So far as I have any knowledge or 
information, your official duties as judge advocate gen- 
eral, in the cases referred to, and in all others, have been 
performed fairly, justly, and with distinguished ability, 
integrity, and patriotism, and in strict conformity with 
the requirements of your high office and the obligations 
of an officer and a gentleman. 

FToratio King. 


WasuincrTon, D. C. 


Boston Corbett. 


THE authors of the “ Life of Lincoln,” in their de- 
scription of the pursuit of Booth and his death in 
Garrett’s barn, say: 

Booth, who was clearly visible by the flames through 
the cracks in the building, was shot by Boston Corbett, 
a sergeant of cavalry, a soldier of a gloomy and fanatical 
disposition, which afterwards developed into insanity. 

I was a member of the 16th New York Cavalry, 
and well acquainted with Corbett, and I feel a grave 
injustice is done him in the above description of his 
disposition. He was intensely religious, and was 
actuated by his convictions of duty under all circum- 
stances. This frequently drew upon him the jeers and 
insults of the coarser and more reckless spirits of the 
regiment, but their persecution never deterred him from 
doing what he conceived to be his duty. If this was being 
a gloomy fanatic then he was one, but in no other sense. 

My recollection of him —and we soldiers learned to 
know one another as we roughed it together on picket 
and on scout—is the very opposite to this. I have 
never known a person so cheerful and heroic under 
circumstances of intense suffering and great provoca- 
tion. His example has been a source of inspiration to 
me through all the years since last we parted. I well 
remember he allowed himself to be reduced to the 
ranks and suffer a humiliating and cruel punishment 
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rather than withdraw a charge, which he believed to be 
true, that he had made against an officer. He was ac- 
tuated by his convictions then, and I believe he was 
inspired by the same high motive when he fired the shot 
that slew the assassin of Lincoln. He believed it was 
better to disable Booth — for that was his intention — 
than to permit him to shoot Lieutenant Doherty, which 
evidently in another moment he would have done. 

I have read with intense and ever-increasing interest 
the “ Life of Abraham Lincoln,” and as it is destined 
to become a classic and make history, even the most 
humble individual who appears in its pages should 
have dealt out to him a full meed of justice. Iam sure 
no persons have a more earnest desire for this than 
the authors, 

Austin Potter, 
Late Sergeant Co. G, 16th N. Y. Cavalry. 


Metuopist Parsonace, DUNGANNON, ONTARIO. 


An Anecdote of the Blairs. 


MR. FRANCIS P. BLAIR, SR., already a prominent 
figure in national history in the days of Andrew Jack- 
son, was the father of Montgomery Blair in the Cabinet 
’ of Mr. Lincoln, of Frank P. Blair, Jr., a major-general 
in the Union army and the commander of a corps 
of Sherman’s forces in his famous march from Atlanta 
to the sea, and father-in-law of S. P. Lee, an admiral 
in the United States navy. 

It was the daily habit of Mr. and Mrs. Blair, each 
of them then approaching their eightieth year, to ride 
around the country, along the byways, and off the 
public roads, This couple were known by all the 
country folks for miles away from their home, which 
was at Silver Spring, the famous and historic spot 
where the destiny of so many men in public life was 
fixed or changed. The roads leading into the city of 
Washington were well guarded; so well, that the 
pickets were very near each other. These pickets were 
changed every day, and of course the guards who 
saw this couple ride one day and who had become ac- 
quainted with them would be displaced on the morrow 
and new men would take their places. It so happened 
that Mr. Blair had adopted the idea of wearing a short 
green veil over and around his high hat, so as to shade 
his eyes in the strong sunlight which was reflected 
from the sandy roads under a summer sun. For the 
same reason, Mrs. Blair wore a bonnet coming far 
over her face and hiding her features. In this odd and 
unique style of dress they roamed and rode at will, far 
and near, as they had both been accustomed to do for 
a quarter of a century preceding. 

It so chanced that one picket, who happened to be 
on duty a number of times at different places, was struck 
with the queer appearance of the couple, which did 
not at all comport with the fine-blooded horses they 
rode,! and becoming gravely suspicious, he determined 
to report them at headquarters as worthy of being 
looked after, This done, the order went out the next 
day that this was a case to be carefully examined, as 
many spies were known to be prowling about in search 
for news to be sent across the lines to the enemy. A 
sagacious and faithful man was specially detailed on a 
certain day to guard a particular road which it was 

1 Mrs. Blair, who was a superb equestrian even up to the 


year of her death, at this time was riding ‘ Black Sluggard,” 
the war-charger used by Major-General George A. Stoneman in 
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known the “ suspects ” must take on their return across 
the country. When the suspicious couple at length came 
in sight of this picket, after the order “ Halt!” had 
been given, the usual questions were put, as follows: 
“ Where are you from?” “Where are you going?” 
“ Have you anything contraband about you?” etc. All 
these inquiries being responded to in a satisfactory way 
the picket then broke out abruptly with other ques- 
tions not on the regular list, and began thus, “ Well, 
who are you, anyway?” The old gentleman, who up 
to this time had done all the talking on his side and 
had responded to all inquiries, and who had much 
quiet humor in him, turned to his wife with the 
remark, “ Betty, who are we?’ With a smile the 
old lady turned to the picket and replied, “ Well, guard, 
what would you think if I said we had a son who is 
a Cabinet minister, and another son who is a major- 
general, and another son who—” The guard, not 
waiting for any more, quickly interrupted with the re- 
tort, “ And I suppose you will say another son who is 
an admiral!” “Yes,” responded the old lady, “an 
admiral, also.”” “ Well, now, old woman, that is com- 
ing it a little too strong. If you had left out the ad- 
miral, I might have believed you; but as it is, I think 
you are both subjects for the headquarters; and so 
come along.’’ There was no course but submission, 
and the three rode along some distance, the prisoners 
in front of their captor, and all the way the latter kept 
a watchful eye upon the supposed spies. 

At length a group of officers approached, each mak- 
ing a salute and halting to speak to the captured rebels. 
“ Why,” said one of these officers to Mr. Blair, “what 
does this mean? You in the hands of a military guard? 
One might suppose you were prisoners and on your 
way to headquarters.” “ Well,” said Mr. Blair, “so 
we are,”” The officer, quickly turning to the soldier, 
demanded to know what he had been doing. Much 
abashed and crestfallen, he explained to his commander 
in an undertone, “ Well, sir, when I questioned the 
old man I believed him to be all right; but when the 
old woman told her darned story about her having one 
son in the Cabinet, and one son a major-general, and 
then on top of that added another son an admiral, I 
thought she was yarning, and I would not believe any- 
thing but that they were real spies, and I arrested them 
on the spot.” 

I tell the story as it was told to me by Mr. Blair 
himself immediately after the incident. 

Eliza Clagett Allen. 


New York Crry. 


“The White League of New Orleans.” 


A LETTER has been received by the editor from 
Mr. F. R. Southmayd, formerly of New Orleans but 
now residing in Chicago, in which he refers to Mr. 
Cable’s story, “ The Haunted House in Royal Street,” 
published in THE CENTURY for August, 1889. He 
denies that the White League ever had a badge of any 
kind. He also says that it “ was not the organization 
of a political party”; also that the purpose of the 
White League, as declared in the second article of its 
constitution, was to “ support the constitutions of the 
United States and of the State of Louisiana, and to 
his renowned raid around Lee’s army and afterwards 


presented 
im to rank P. Blair, Jr., who gave it to his ag 
General Frank P. Blai h i his aged 
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maintain and defend the rights of citizens thereunder.” 
Mr. Southmayd also states that the “ charge has been 
designedly and industriously circulated that the White 
League was organized against the black race.” He 
thinks the connection in which Mr. Cable makes 
mention of the badge of the League simply con- 
firms this false charge in the minds of those who had 
already heard it, and gives a false impression to those 
who had not heard of the White League before. He 
declares that “ not a black man was harmed in New 
Orleans under the authority or by orders of the White 
League while it was in armed possession of the city.” 


A Reply. 


I AM not aware that any one has called the White 
League “the organization of a political party.” I 
certainly have not. My statement was, and is, that 
“Jn the ‘Conservative’ party there sprung up the 
‘ White League.’” A “ Radical’ attempting to join 
it would have been counted a traitor by his own party, 
or else a spy by the League. 

It was common in those days for young men of New 
Orleans to wear a small buttonhole-bow of narrow, 
black-velvet ribbon with a dotting of white silk on 
both edges, and White Leaguers — my personal friends 
and acquaintances belonged to the League by scores 
and hundreds — told me it was a badge of the League. 
It may have been entirely unofficial, or may have be- 
longed to only one or a few companies. The eye-wit- 
ness from whom I have the facts of the Royal-street 
High School evictions may have seen this, or may have 
entirely mistaken the purpose of the White Leaguer’s 
gesture. Whether the League officially adopted a 
badge or not seems to me a very trivial point. What 
potential fact does it discredit ? 

Mr. Southmayd quotes the text of the second article 
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of the League’s constitution. But I submit that when 
the League, with foot, horse, and artillery, routed in 
bloody battle the whole force of the city police, it did 
not stick to its text. If its text had been slightly 
richer — if the declared purpose had read, “ to support 
the constitutions (Federal and State), and to maintain 
and defend the egua/ egal rights of a// citizens there- 
under,” there need never have been a shot fired, nor 
an eviction of a single High School girl from the al- 
ready sufficiently “haunted” house in Royal street. 

“Nota black man was harmed”? If mere bodily 
harm is meant, I eagerly credit the assertion. But 
there are harms deeper and far morelasting than bodily 
injuries, and I say there was not a black man in the 
State —no, nor a white man, badged or unbadged — 
who was not, and does not remain to this day, harmed 
by the whole policy and action of the White League. 
This is only a deep conviction. History will decide 
whether or not it is well founded. 


G. W. Cable. 
Congo. 


Mr. HERBERT PROBERT, author of “ Life and Scenes 
in Congo,” writes, in relation to Mr. Tisdel’s article in 
the February CENTURY, that Pallaballa does not con- 
tain five hundred people. He adds that there is a 
large and flourishing Baptist mission about one hun- 
dred and fifty yards from Pallaballa, and that there are 
missions at Banza Manteka, Lukunga, and Leopold- 
ville. Mr. Probert thinks more highly of the intelli- 
gence of the natives than does Mr. Tisdel. He says: 
“ Several natives of Congo are now in Shaw Univer- 
sity. Their progress in various branches of study is 
most commendable. Some of our converts at Palla- 
balla speak fluently in English, Portuguese, and Ki- 
kongo,”’ 
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“1'LL HIT THAT RABBIT.” 





Poems versus Peanuts. 


Y love brings poems Thursday nights 
And peanuts every Monday ; 
He writes from early morn till eve, 
Except, of course, on Sunday. 


He sings of sweetness long drawn out, 
Of hopes cut through the middle, 

And once he tried to weave in rhyme 
The hoary Sphinx’s riddle. 


He ’s very gay, then taciturn, 

And scathingly sardonic 

When poetizing Plato’s school — 
(That *s where we get “ platonic” ). 


For themes he scours the country through 
From ’Cisco’s bay to: Fundy’s, 

But really, if the truth were told, 

I ’d rather see him Mondays. 


DeWitt C. Lockwood. 


Whar dem Axes use to Ring. 


T’ AIN’ eg 3 at de quarters, whar dem quarters use 
j ter be, 

De peckerwood doan’ peck no mo’ ergin de ellum tree, 
De tater-bug j¢s res’ hese’f ’pun top de tater-vine, 
Un ’fo’ de alg de tater-bug ain’ ’sturb nobordy mine. 
De hade er evvy cullud man, un cullud ’oman too, 

Is chock full up un jam up tight wid somp’n’ dat is new. 
De dorg dee call de possum dorg ain’ nutt'in’ but er fool. 
It pear ter me dis country got de cyart befo’ de mule. 


De chillun doan’ tote bread no mo’, down ter de fur 
low groun’, 

Dee ’s ramblin’ evvy whicher way ter cornder sto’ un 
roun’, 

De yaller man f’om up de Norf gie out he larnin’ school, 

When I was chillun dee l’arn me how ter drive de 
yaller mule. 

De parster fiel’ is nately 1 un stark run med wid bresh, 

De water gaps is dun bu’s’ out, un lef’ in orl de fresh. 

’Stidder de crap,’t is’lection day un toonyment un thing, 

Un dyah ain’ no axes ringin’ whar dem axes use ter 
ring. 


Ole Marster dade dis long time, we was one mont 
chillun sho; 

Turr year we burry Mistes whar de aldy blossom grow. 

Brer Ephum gone, un Marshall whar drive de white 
folks’ kerrige ; 

Cow miner Joe he dade too, un Ben whar ten de 
ferrige. 

Hit ’pear leck somp’n’ nurr done breck, de place dat 
mons’us still, 

Un - oe man mighty strusted when de damp come up 

e hall, 

But I ’d swap mer bigges’ rooster, ef Christmus come 
mout ors 

De ringin’ er dem axes whar dem axes use ter ring. 


“ Ailsy’’— dat ’s mer wife, sah; er good wife she was 
ter me — 
Had straight hyah, er fyah skin ’oman es ever you wish 


ter see, 
She nu’s’ de white folks’ chillun, up at de gre’t house 


cat 

Den lef’ her dade in de mountains, at de Sulphur 
Springs somewhar. 

Does you ’member dem days, Marster? No, you worn’ 
sca’cely born. 

No, sah, t’ ain’ no people at de quarters — Ailsy un all 
is gone, 


1 Entirely. 


BRIC-A-BRAC. 





Un some 
side spring, S< es 
I listen un I listen, but dyah doan’ no axes ring, 


days when 1 horble out, down ter de parf- 


How ole is 1? Hundred? Gord! I mo’ un dat, I 


un’; 

I born de year de Gennerl ’storb Cunwallis at York- 
town. 

I was fetch up on Jeemses River, ‘long er yo’ gran’pa 


un ma. 

Den de army hit breck out, un come un bu’n de lan’ 
up fyah. 

Un I ’se de larse er all dat ’s lef’, ’scusing ’t is little Jim, 

I ’low de place ’u’d be lonesommer, ’ceppin’ "t was fer 
him. 

Un Marster, when de ole man gone,’long ’bout de time 
er spring, 

When de reed-bud nissen in de ma’sh, un de robin ’gin 
ter sing, 

Mout I ax you fur ter res" him whar dem axes use ter 
ring? 

. William Page Carter. 


Leigh Hunt my Bird.? 


I CALL my bird Leigh Hunt, because he sings 
So cheerfully in prison. It is meet 
That Poesy, to bear out the conceit, 
Give him a garden. So I stick green things 
About him boweringly. See how he swings 
On yonder mimic bush, his pink-ribbed feet 
uivering beneath him with sensation sweet 
f new-found freedom, and his dainty wings — 
Lo, how he spreads them fan-like in the sun!— 
Seem like a patch of silken moonlight spun. 
Leigh Hunt my Bird! look not beyond the stars 
And pine to skim with larks the aérial blue : 
igh Hunt the Poet made his prison-bars 
A Paradise ; and so will we make yours for you. 


Leigh Hunt my Bird, he has a sunny soul, 
And prone, I think, by nature to content, 
What though the destinies have cruelly pent 
Him thus within a little gilded hole. 
Shall he for this espouse his tongue to dole, 
And all his melody in wails be spent ? 
Yet sometimes I misdoubt this glad ostent 
His heart is breaking, and mine own is full 
With fellow-feeling: sometimes he grows sad, 
And hangs his head, and when I say, “ Sing sweet!” 
Draws only from his breast a low “ Tu-weet!” 
Leigh Hunt my Bird, Leigh Hunt the Poet had 
His love in prison with him; that is wh 
He never lonesome grew —as you and I. 


Orelia Key Bell, 


Aladdin. 


His minions change green into gold, 
They tint with crimson wood and wold ; 
They deck the forest in the sheen 

Of dusky amber, and the green 

Is made a carpet wide unrolled 

Of leaves of purple, brown and gold! 

He rubs his lamp, his minions fly 

To do his bidding far and nigh. 

He rules the world when Summer ’s lost, 
Aladdin he — white-armored Frost ! 


Brainerd Prescott Emery, 
2 Printed first elsewhere in a different form. 
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ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 


An Historical Treatise in which is drawn out, by the Light of the most recent Researches, the 
Gradual Development of the English Constitutional System, and the growth out of that system of 
the Federal Republic of the United States. By Hannis Taytor. vo, $4.50. 


I cannot help congratulating our country upon the singular coincidence that in return for Mr. Bryce’s tribute to 
the “ American Commonwealth,” you have so quickly responded by your profound analysis of “The Origin and 
Growth of the English Constitution.” I remember nothing like it in the history of letters.—Rurus K1No, 
Professor of Constitutional Law, Cincinnati Law School. 


We close Mr. Taylor’s book with a feeling of pride that it is an American scholar who has condensed into this 
volume the results of so much scholarly research.— Philadelphia American. 
Your book is evidently a masterpiece. —John Fiske. 


ROBERT BROWNING. 

















Browning’s New Poems, Asolando: Fancies and Facts, 
bound in Persian silk, from designs by Mrs. Henr 
Whitman, $1.25. In crown 8vo form, uniform with 
Riverside Edition, $1.25. 


Also, a Revised Issue of the Riverside Edition of Brown- 
ing’s Poems, embodying changes just made in the last 
London edition. 6 vols., crown 8vo, $10.00; half 
calf, $18.00. 


WYNDHAM TOWERS. Third Edition. 


By T. B. ALDRICH. $1.25. 


Mr. Aldrich has proved in this effort that he can re- 
late a history of passionate human hates and loves with 
all the strength of masters in such craft, and with a 
grace which none of them can overpass.— Boston Adver- 
tiser. 


SIXTH THOUSAND. 


THE MARBLE FAUN., 


Photogravure Edition. Price, $6.00. 


SIXTEENTH THOUSAND. 


THE BIRDS’ CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


By Kate DouGLas WIGGIN. Illustrated, 50 cents. 





At once the author’s masterpiece, and in some respects. 
the most ee era to American poetry 
for many years.— The Critic (New - York), 


FIFTH EDITION. 


BETTY LEICESTER, 


By SARAH ORNE _—— A delightful book for 
girls. Price, $1.25. 


THIRD EDITION. 


THE NEW ELDORADO. 


A Summer Journey to Alaska. By M. M. BALLovu, 
Price, $1.50. 





THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY FOR JANUARY 


CONTAINS 


The first chapters of 


SIDNEY. 


Mrs. DELAND’s new serial. 


The first installment of 


OVER THE TEA CUPS. 


By Dr. HoLmgs, 


35 Cents; $4.00 a Year. 





*," For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 


4 Park St. Boston; 11 East 17th St. New-York. 


Feb. ’90. 
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SAID IN FUN. 


By Putte H. WELCH, author of ‘‘ The Tailor-Made Girl." With Preface by ROBERT GORDON BUTLER. Square 
4to, $1.25. With full-page illustrations by 


W. A. ROGERS, ‘‘CHIP,” KEMBLE, SHEPPARD, TAYLOR, 
ATTWOOD, FROST, MITCHELL, SMEDLEY, VAN SCHAICK, 
BUSH, GIBSON, OPPER, SNYDER, WOOLF. 
HERFORD, STERNER, 


The brightest of Mr. Welch's witty paragraphs and sketches have been gathered from all quarters, and some unpub- 
lished matter has been added, the whole making, with the illustrations, a book full of the rarest fun in picture and text. 
“ Of all the funny books of the season we have seen none so upsetting as this. The illustsations could hardly be better.”—WV. Y. /nde- 





pendent, 
. . J : 
The American Railway. The Viking Age. 

Its Construction, Development, Management and Appli- | The Early par ae! Manners and Customs of the Ances- 
ances. With 225 illustrations. Bound in half leather, tors of the English-Speaking Nations. By PAUL B, Du 
8v0, $6.00 net. CHAILLU. ith 1400 illustrations. 2 vols., 8vo, $7.50. 
‘* The first satisfactory popular account of the American Rail- “ The author’s greatest work. To the student of history the vol- 

way. Itisa striking example of thoroughness and judgment. In umes will be invaluable, while to the general reader the attractive 

the general design, in the selection of writers, in the illustrations, style, together with the profuse and admirable illustrations, will 
and in the arrangement of the matter, the book isa model,”’—Chris- make them a mine of instructive pleasure.”"—NV. Y, Observer. 


tian Union. 


AMONG CANNIBALS. 


An Account of Four Years’ Travels in Australia and of Camp Life with the Aborigines of Queensland. By CARL LuM- 
HOLTZ. With over 1oo illustrations. 8vo, $5.00. 
‘We have seen so many records of ey ow forth by men whose sole qualification for exploration was physical courage that we wel- 
come with uncommon satisfaction the work of a newer pe cn equipped observer. ‘T’his book is at once interesting to the general reader and 
useful to the scientist. It is one of the books of travel which, like those of Darwin and Wallace, are certain to be preserved.”— NV, Y. Sun. 


The Poetry of Tennyson. History of the United States. 


By Henry VAN Dyke, D. D. 12mo, $1.50. By HENRY ADAMS. The First Administration of Thomas 


** As a statement of the essence of Tennyson’s poetical art, the Jefferson. 2 vols., 12mo, $4.00. 
book has no successful rival.”"— Boston Beacon. “A memorable addition to American historical literature, which 
“The entire volume is one which as to be enjoyed by every will take rank with Bancroft’s and above Hildreth’s, and which is 
lover of English literature," —Philadelphia Bulletin. likely to long remain without a rival in the field the author has 
marked out for survey.”—, Y. Sun. 





ASPECTS OF THE EARTH. 


A Popular Account of Some Familiar Geological Phenomena. By N. S. SHALER, Professor of Geology at Harvard. 
ith 100 illustrations. 8vo, $4.00, 
** Few books are so well calculated to arouse interest in, and to develop intelligent observation of the world around us. Such chapters 
can only be written by a man who is at once a profound student and a successful teacher. Of their many merits, the chief one is their abso- 
lute clearness.” —Christian Union. 


A Theory of Conduct. Sforza: A Story of Milan. 


By ARCHIBALD ALEXANDER. I2mo, $1.00. By WILLIAM WALDORF ASTOR. 12mo, $1.50. 

_ Professor Alexander’s book contains a very complete and search- “ Full of local color and fidelity to nature. The characters are 
ing examination of the various ethical theories and systems, to- vigorously sketched. Indeed, the book as a whole may be called 
gether with the positive statement of the author’s own doctrine, one of the best historical novels that have recently appeared.”’— 
which finds the ethical impulse essentially religious. Boston Sat. Eve. Gazette. 





Strange True Stories of Louisiana. English Lands, Letters, and Kings. 


By GEORGE W. CABLE. In an original and artistic 
binding. Square r2mo, illustrated, $2.00. 


“ The stories will take an enduring place in literature, both be- land’s past, from the bogoning of English letters to the revels of 


| By DONALD G. MITCHELL. 12mo, $1.50. 

. . 

cause of the exceptional interest of their matter and the rare charm Kenilworth.’’—Philadelphia Times. 
| 
| 


** These chats make a most charming verbal incursion into Eng- 


of the manner in which they have been given to the public.’’—Bos- “ A most charming book for lovers of the purest and best litera- 
ton Beacon, ture.” — Hartford Post, 


WHITHER? A Theological Question for the Times. 


By the Rev. CHARLES AuGusTUs BricGs, D. D. 8vo, $1.75. 


“The book isa strong one. It is packed with weighty matter. It is a critical treatise on Westminster and modern theology, and also 
on church life and Christian am, It has unusual grasp and force. It attacks great problems of religious thinking, and sheds light upon 
/ them, hints at their solution.” —7he Critic. . 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 743-745 Broadway, New-York 















SCRIBNER g WELF OR 'S NEW W BOOKS. 


THE MARRIAGES OF THE BOURBONS. 


By CAPTAIN THE Hon. D, BINGHAM. With Illustrations. 2 vols., 8vo, $7.50. 


THE FIRST OF THE BOURBONS, 1595-1610. 


By CATHERINE CHARLOTTE, LADY JACKSON, author of “ Old Paris,’ “ The Old Régime,” “ Court of Louis XVI.,’” 
“ Court of the Tuileries,” etc, In 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, $9.00. 


ROBERT BROWNING: Essays and Thoughts. 


By JoHN T. NETTLESHIP. New edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo, $2.25. 
This volume, first published in 1868, was admittedly the means of bringing Mr. Browning’s Works into popular favor. 


VOLUME VII. OF THE HENRY IRVING SHAKESPEARE, 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


se * Timon of Athens,” “ Cymbeline,” “Tbe Tempest,” “Titus Andronicus,” “The Winter's 

Edited by HENRY IRVING and FRANK MARSHALL. With Notes and Introductions to each Play by 

F a8 Marshall ond other Shakespearean scholars, and numerous illustrations by Gordon Browne, Maynard 

Browne and W. A. Margetson. To be completed in 8 vols., square royal 8vo, yen cloth, Price, per 
vol., $3.00. Vols. I., II., III., [V., V. and VI., already publis ed, 











WHIST ; A BOOK OF VERSES. 
With and Without Perception. By WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY. A new edition, with 
additional poems, now first published. Printed on 
Illustrated by means of End-Hands from actual play, heavy paper, 16mo, cloth binding, $1.25. 
by “ B. . D.” and “CAVENDISH.” 16mo, limp 
cloth, gilt, 60 cents. TROPICAL AFRICA. 
PATIENCE GAMES; By Henry Drummonp, F. R.S.1.,F.G.S. With six 
With Examples Played Through. maps and illustrations, cloth, $1. ‘50. 
The author gives just such information as one who has not time 
Illustrated by numerous diagrams by “ CAVENDISH.” to read deeply on the subject is anxious to know. The maps, being 
Oblong 4to, $6.00. the mest oem, are of exceptional value. 


THE HEIMSKRINGLA; or, The Sagas of the Norse Kings. 


FROM THE ICELANDIC OF SNORRE STURLASON. 


By SAMUEL LAING, Esq. Second edition, revised, with notes, by Rasmus B. ANDERSON, LL. D., United States 
Minister to Denmark, author of “ Norse Mythology,” “ Viking Tales of the North,” and other works. With 
2maps. In 4 vols., 8yvo, cloth, net, $20.00. 


MADAME D’ARBLAY. 
FANNY BURNEY AND HER FRIENDS. 


Select Passages from her Diary and other writings, Edited by L. B. SEELEY, author of “ Horace Walpole pad 
His World.” With 9 copperplates after Reynolds, Gainsborough, Copley and West. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 


LYRICS FROM THE DRAMATISTS OF THE 
ELIZABETHAN AGE. 


Selected and edited by A. H. BULLEN, editor of “ Lyrics from the Song-Books of the Elizabethan Age.” Only 
200 printed for America. 1 vol., post 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $3.75. 


THE LIFE OF BENVENUTO CELLINI. New Edition. 


Translated into English by JoHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. With a mezzotint portrait. Revised and cheaper 
edition. 1 vol., 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, uncut, gilt top, $3.00. 








*,* The above books sent upon receipt of advertised price. Catalogues of our regular stock, also complete lists of Bohn's Libraries, 
will be mailed, if desired, to those interested. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 743-745 Broadway, New-York. 
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DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
ANNOUNCE FOR PUBLICATION IN FEBRUARY: 


A new work by Prof. Dana. 
Characteristics of Volcanoes, with Contri- 


butions of Facts and Principles from the Hawaiian 
Islands. By JAMES D. DANA, Professor of Geol- 
ogy in Yale University. With many maps and 
illustrations. Octavo, cloth, $3.50. 


A New Edition. 


Corals and Coral Islands. By James D. 
DANA, Professor of Geology in Yale University. 
With many maps and beautiful illustrations. 
Octavo, cloth, $3.50. 

Thi» book was first issued eighteen years ago, and has passed 
through many editions. It has been thoroughly revised and brought 
down to date by the addition of upward of fifty pages of new matter. 
Four full-page plates, in color, have also been added. 

The History of the United States under the 
Constitution. By James ScHouLer. 4 vols., 
octavo, cloth, $9.00. 


This standard work. which has h fore been published by 
W. H. Morrison of Washington, has been added to our list, and a 
new edition is now offered in a style more worthy of its merits. The 
old edition will be furnished at the old price until exhausted. Of 
this work the Nation says: 

**It is the most real history of the United States yet produced for 
the period it covers.” 

And Hon. George Bancroft, the veteran historian, says : 

** 1 recognize in all I have read faithful investigation and superior- 
ity to prejudice,” 

The Stories of the Three Burglars. By 
FRANK R. STOCKTON. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 50 cents. 

The Great War Syndicate. By Frank R. 
STOCKTON. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


Both of these stories are written in that same strain of cheerful 
humor which has made Mr. Stockton’s reputation world-wide. 


Miss Mordeck’s Father. A Novel. By 
FANI PuSEY. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 
cents. 

Palestine. By Major Conner, R. E., leader 
of the Palestine Exploration Expeditions, With 
maps and illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


This is the second volume in the series of Great Explorers and 
Explorations. 


Magellan and the Pacific. By Dr. H. H. 
GUILLEMARD, author of ‘* The Cruise of the 
oa 12mo, cloth, with flaps, etc., 

1,25. 


This is the third volume in the series of Great Explorers and 


Explorations. 4 
Already published in this series: 

Life of John Davis, Arctic Explorer and 
Early India Navigator, being the first volume 
of the series of Great Explorers and Explorations. 
By CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, C. B., F. R. S. 
With maps and illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS, 


753 and 755 Broadway, New-York. 











G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
NEW-YORK AND LONDON, 
Have now ready: 


The Industrial Progress of the Nation; 
Consumption Limited, Production Unlimited. 
By EDWARD ATKINSON, author of ‘‘ The Distri- 


bution of Products,” etc. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 

“The problems presented are treated with skill and force, and 
will interest even those who do not a with the conclusions 
reached by the author.”—V. Y. Journal of Commerce. 


A Far Look Ahead; or, The Diothas. 16mo, 
paper, 50 cents. 

*,* A new and cheaper edition of this extremely 
thoughtful and ingenious volume has just been 
issued. It should be noted that ‘‘A Far Look 
Ahead” was first published in 1883. 


“The book is devoted to customs, habits and love in the misty 
future, and for pure, genuine imagination, most charmingly worked 
out, is unexcelled.””—Boston Evening Transcript. 


Mito Yashiki: A Tale of Old Japan. By 
ARTHUR COLLINS MACLAY, author of “A 


Budget of Letters from Japan.” Price, $1.50. 
**With masterly knowledge of the rival plotters at Yeddo and 

Kioto, of the customs both picturesque and horrible of feudalism, a 

story of intense interest is narrated which opens many windows into 


this dark and bloody period of Japan's history. The advent of 


Commodore Perry and the Americans is brilliantly told, and other 
passages are marked by pathos and power, The book is sure to be 
widely read.” —Literary World, Boston. 
KNICKERBOCKER NUGGETS. 
“ For many a long day nothing has been thought out or worked 


out so sure to prove entirely pleasing to cultured book-lovers.”— 
The Bookmaker. 


XXVII. The Boyhood and Youth of Goethe. 

Comprising the first thirteen books of his Auto- 
biography (Truth and Poetry from my own Life). 
2 vols., $2.00. 
‘ XXVI. The Garden, as considered in litera- 
ture by certain polite writers. With a Critical 
Essay by WALTER HOWE. With portrait of Wil- 
liam Kent. $1.00. 

XXV. Sesameand Lilies. By J. RUSKIN. $1.00. 

XXIV. Songs of Fairy Land. Compiled by 
EDWARD T. MASON. With illustrations from 
designs by MAUD HUMPHREY. $1.25. 

Liberty and a Living. How to Get Bread 
and Butter, Sunshine and Health, Leisure and 
Books, without Slaving away One’s Life. By P. G. 
HuBERT, Jr. 16mo, cloth, with frontispiece, $1.00. 


“It is decidedly well written, with a good deal of dry, sometimes 
caustic, humor and a half satirical shrewdness of penetration.””— 
Chicago Times. 


QUESTION OF THE DAY SERIES. 
LXI. Railway Secrecy; its relation to 


Interstate Legislation, an analysis of the chief 
evils of Railway Management in the United States, 
the influence of existing legislation upon these 
evils and suggestions for their reform. By JOHN 
M. BONHAM, author of ‘Industrial Liberty.” 
8vo, cloth, $1.00. 

LXII. American Farms, their Condition 
and Future. By J. R. ELLIoTT. 8vo, cloth, $1.25. 


*,° Putnam's List of Recent Publications will be 
Sorwarded free to any address. 














ORATIONS AND 
AFTER-DINNER 
SPEECHES. 


By Hon, CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW. 











OF MORE THAN USUAL INTEREST TO EVERY ONE 





There is no more pleasantly familiar name in this country than that of Mr. 
Depew, and it is by his speeches that he is best known. Very few of these have ever 
been printed in their entirety, and many of them have only been dealt out in frag- 
ments by the daily papers, and yet he has won a world-wide reputation by them. 
Taken in their complete form, as they are given in this volume, they are models of 
what such speeches should be. Nothing could seem drier than some of the subjects 
of Mr. Depew’s speeches, but there is not a dry line in any one of them, They 
bristle with thought and sparkle with wit. As a story-teller he has few equals, and 
he has the art of telling an old story so that it strikes the hearer with all the freshness 











Extra cloth, with Portrait. 
Price, $2.50. 


of a brand-new one, while of new stories he seems to have an inexhaustible supply. 





book without a parallel.”” 


MARIE 
BASHKIRTSEFF 


THE JOURNAL OF A 
YOUNG ARTIST. 


With Portrait and Illustrations. 
Price, $2.00. 





before us.” 


Hon. W. E. Giapstone says, in The Nineteenth Century : 


Mr. Gladstone’s enthusiasm. 
of the other voices of this century.”’ 


“*It may even be pronounced a 


Joseruine Lazarus says, in Scribner's Monthly; “The Journal of Marie Bashkirtseff is in 
many ways a unique book — something never before attempted, and never to be attempted again. 
hue Ae The whole book is a monument.” 

Hexen Zimmern says, in Blackwood’s Magasine : “ No one can lay down, without emotion, 
the pages of this diary, in which a human soul has voluntarily laid its very inmost fibers bare 


Louise CHANDLER MouLTon says, in The Boston Herald: “For once 1 do not marvel at 


Surely this cry out of the grave will make itself heard above most 





NOW READY. 
SENT FREE. 





. 
Complete Descriptive Catalogue of our Publications is now ready, and will be sent free to any 
address on application. 


SEND FOR IT NOW. 





CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 104 and 106 Fourth Avenue, New-York. 





THE HAVEMEYER LIBRARY. 


BEST EDITIONS, IN FINE AND SUBSTANTIAL 
BINDINGS, AT REASONABLE PRICES. 


J. W. Bourton has the pleasure to announce that he has now on 
exhibition and sale, at 1152 Broadway, the Extensive and Valuable 
Library of a gentleman of well-known taste and culture, who has 
devoted many years and a large expenditure of money in its forma- 
tion, The collection is one of unusual excellence and interest. It 
is seldom, indeed, that a Library so perfect in the essentials requi- 
site for a gentleman is placed at the disposal of the public. 
number and range of desirable books, in the choice of editions, in 
the careful selection of copies, the judicious and often costly bind- 
ings, and the perfect condition of the whole, it has seldom been 
equaled, The Library is particularly strong in Standard Aut*iors 
and the various departments of the Fine Arts, and comprises all the 
most notable Art Publications, both old and new; Galleries and 
Collections of Prints, Etchings, Drawings and Standard Treatises 
in English, French and German — all being in the finest possible 
" ble number of which could not easily be dupli- 
cated, while others are absolutely unigue. 

The prices at which the books are marked are very reasonable, in 
many cases from 25 to 50 per cent. below their original cost, with 
the object of inducing a speedy sale. 


conditi ac id 








*," A handsomely printed Catalogue, by De 
Vinne, is now ready, and will be sent to any 
address upon receipt of 25 cents, which amount 
will be refunded if any purchases are made. 





J. W. Bouton, 1152 Broadway, New-York. 
Uptown Branch of 706 Broadway. 


In the { 





The following are the titles of the stories writ- 
ten by Mrs. Amelia E. Barr, author of ‘ Friend 
Olivia,” now appearing in this magazine. They 
are published, uniform in size, at $1.25 each, and 
can be obtained of any bookseller, or will be 
sent direct by the publishers, Dopp, MEAD & 
CoMPANY, 753 & 755 Broadway, New-York. 


Jan Vedder's Wife. 
A Daughter of Fife. 
The Bow of Orange Ribbon. 
The Squire of Sandal-Side. 
A Border Shepherdess. 
Paul and Christina. 
Master of His Fate. 
Remember the Alamo. 
The Last of The MacAllisters. 
Between Two Loves. 
Feet of Clay. 
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New-York, New-York, 21 East 14th Street, 

Metropolitan Conservatory of Music. 

The most select musical school in the United States, Exceptional 
advantages ¢ Voice, Piano-forte, Organ, Violin, Harmony and the 
L ful musicians and teachers 
the Sam actually employed at the Conservatory. Promment 
among them are: Dudley Buck, Albert R. Parsons, Director Fane 
forte Department, Harry Rowe Shelley, Paolo Giorza, Silas G 
Pratt and Etelka Utassi. ‘eK 4 without musical talent not 
accepted. Send for circular W. Greene, General Manager. 

C, B, Hawtey, "Musical Director. 


New-York, New-York, No. 4 East 58th Street. 
Mrs. Salisbury’s School for Girls. 


Facing Central Park. 
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Massacuusetts, Springfield. 
Mr. and Mrs. John McDuffie, 
Successors to Miss CaTHarine L. Howarp in her SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS. Address 
Mrs. Joun McDurrie, care of Miss Catharine L. Howard. 





Connecticut, Fairfield Co., Brookfield Centre. 


The Curtis School for (14) Boys. 

Fifteenth year. oo; no extras. This is not a preparat 
school, but I should like to a you through my full circular how 
should educate your boy, and what surroundings would grow 


“under. I can offer much for him besides book knowledge,—a 


school life and home life that is clean, morally and physically, 
whose tone is remarkable. have never pooh 4 case of sickness 
among my boys. None received over fifteen y 

Freperick S. Conner Ph. B. (Yale ’69.) 





New-York, New-York, 337 West sth Street. 
VOICE DEVELOPMENT. 


Miss Lillie Berg, the best exponent in America of 
“Lamperti’s Method.” Leading European Masters and Com- 
posers, such as Shakespeare, Stockhausen, Raudegger, etc., an- 
nually consulted for style and interpretation; Opera, Oratorio, 
— Ballads, German Lieder; Delsarte Studies for speaking and 

nging voice. Under Teachers for vocal and piano training, 

er Miss Berg’s direct supervision, at moderate rates. Send 
for circular, 


Connecticut, Litchfield. 
Lakeview Hall. 
Home and College preparatory School for Girls. 


Miss Sara J. Smitu, Principal. 
Mrs RM. Laturop, Ass’t Prin. 





ConngECTICUT, New Haven. 


Mrs. Cady’s School for Young Ladies. 
Prepares for Smith and Wellesley, and admits to Vassar by Cer- 
tificate. Circulars. Early application necessary. 





New-York, New-York, 260 W. s4th St. 


Feeble-Minded Children trained. 


Circulars sent. Twelfth year. 
Mrs. E. M. SeGuin, Principal. 


Connecticut, Stamford 
Miss Aiken’s School for Young Ladies. 
Thirty-fifth Year. Prepares for College or Harvard Examinations 
for Women. Number limited to 24. iss Aiken’s Methods for 
Mind-Trainingand C ionatB ’s, Union Square, N.Y. 








New-York, New-York, 607 Fifth Avenue. 
Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Charles H. Gard- 
wer’s SCHOOL FOR GiRLS, 32d yea 

Mrs. Gardner, author of “ History of France, England and 

America, in Rhyme.” 

New-York, New-York. 
Harmony Lessons (including correction of exercises) 
given by correspondence, by a former pupil of the composer, Wolde- 
mar Bargiel. For terms, etc., address 

“ Tueory,” 345 Fifth Avenue. 





New Jersey, Plainfield. 
The Chautauqua School of Business 


gives a CompLere CommerciaL Epucation at Home, by means 
of Practical CorRESPONDENCE instruction. In successful operation 
five years. A splendid course of training for young or middle-aged 
men and women, Full particulars free. Address 


K. F. Kimsatt, Sec’y. 





New-York, Cornwall-on-Hudson. 


New ~York Military Academy. 

Beautiful buildings and grounds. Location 4 miles above West 
Point. Advanced courses of study and preparatory department. 
Gymnasium. An officer detailed from the Army as Military In- 
structor. Only boarding Cadets received. Illustrated circular with 
full particulars free, 76 cadets with 8 instructors now in attendance, 

Col. C. J. Wricut, B. S., A. M., Supt. 


New Jersey, Freehold. 
Freehold Institute,  Esrastisnen 1844. 
College preparation a specialty. Family school for boys. Primary, 


High School and Classical Courses. Gymnasium. 
A. A. Cuampers, A. M. 





New Jersey, Bridgeton. 
West Jersey Academy. 
A Home for the Boys. Select, pane healthy. 14 acres of 


Playground. 32d year. mo 400. 
Principal, a Auten, B, A. (Eng.) 





New-York, Poughkeepsie. 
Eastman Business College. 
Open all the year. A /ive school for the training of /ive business 
= Persons of ‘both sexes taught to earn a living and carefull 
repared for honorable positions. Thorough instruction in Book- 
| sg Banking, Commercial Law, Surmeneith, caeeaions 
—_ rithmetic, etc. ; Telegraphing, Stenograph Ys iL eae 
B men with ort notice. 
No c for situations farnished, Terms Rennonalife. Time 
short. For information, address 


New-York, Utica. 


Mrs. Piatt’s School for Young Ladies. 
The next school year begins Tuesday, September 24, 1889. 
Applications should be made early. 





Ciement GAINES. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 
The Terrace. 


Home School for Nervous and Delicate Children and Youth. 
Mrs. W. D. Herrick, Principal. — 


Ono, Gambier. 


Harcourt Place. 

A remarkably successful seminary for young ladies and girls. 
Admirable location. Elegant new b ilding P y strong 
faculty. S and h 
Thorough preparation for the best American colleges A. women, 
or a complete course. Pupils last year from thirteen states, For 
illustrated catalogues address the Principal, 


Miss Apa I. Aver, B. A. 








Otro, Gambier. 
Kenyon Military Academy. 

A select school for boys. 66th year. location of rare beaut 
and healthfulness, on a hi fy -top, eleven hundred feet above sea leve 

em er buildings. Masters all college graduates and teachers of 

ied efficiency. ‘Thorough preparation for College or Business. 
Careful supervision of health, habits, and manners. Particular 
attention paid ¢o the training of young ‘boys. Remarkable wth 
during the past four years. Large new gymnasium and 6 hall. 
For catalogues address the Rector, Lawrence Rust, LL. D 





MASSACHUSETTS, Billerica. 
Mitchell’s Boys’ School, 1 mites from Boston 
and 6 miles from Lowell on the Boston and Lowell R. R. A Select 
Family School for Boys, aged from 7 to 15, inclusive. Send for 
circular to . C. Mrrcne.t, A. M., Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield. 
Home and Day School for Girls. 
“Tue Etms.” Miss Porter, Principal. Pupils admitted to 


Vassar, Wellesley and Smith on our Certificate. Quincy method 
for children, " 4 











Onno, Ciycinnati, Mt. Auburn. 

Mt. Auburn Institute.  Esrasuisuen 1856. 
Family School for Young Ladies. History and Literature a Spe- 

—, Jareful k ome Training and Social Culture. Best Music and 
parties. H. THane MILLER. 

On10, "Cadena, S. E. Cor. 4th and Lawrence Sts. 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
Miss Ciara Baur, Directress, Estab, 1867. Open during the 
school year and summer term. Day and bones ing pupils can enter 
atany time. For catalogue, address LARA Baur. 
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ircul Circulars of 
oa wd Mr. W. J. Wicox, 
Mr. F. G. Pautson, A - 
Wood St 126 Washington St. 
on CHICAGO, = - ILL. 
PITTSBURGH, - PA. 








Mr. P. C. Barcray, Mr. G. B, Sterna, 








CAIRO, - ILL. 52 Dey St. 
ye 1 NEW-YORK, - WN. Y. 
Mi 
Mr. Ruxarp Hurp, * ‘ ee tn ae Mr. Neau Farnuam, 
6 & 7 Johnston B'ld’g, ’ é First Nat. Bank B’ld’g, 
CINCINNATI, - OHIO, : MINNEAPOLIS, - MINN. 


PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY, CHESTER, PA. 
A MILITARY COLLEGE. Degrees in Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Architecture and Arts. 
Thorough Work in Laboratories, Drafting-room and Field. ilitary system second only to that of the U. S. M. A. ‘ 
A Preparatory Department. Best Moral, Mental and Physical Training. Spacious Buildings; Extensive Equipment. 








Twenty-eighth Session opens September 18, 1889 Circulars of Col. Cuartes E. Hyatt, President. 
Canapa, Ontario, London. PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
° Mrs. Comegys and Miss Bell’s Eng- 


Lish, FRENCH AND GERMAN BoarpinG ScHoot For Younc Lapigs 
re-opens Sept. 30, 1889. Students prepared for College. 
Ample grounds for outdoor exercise. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown. 
Walnut Lane School, Formerly Madame Clement's 
— Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 33d year opens 
Sept. 25. Academical and college preparatory courses 



































oy, Miss Apa M, Situ, Mrs, T, B. Ricnarps, Principals. 
7 Y7 PENNSYLVANIA, Montgomery Co., Ogontz. 
¢; Ogontz School for Young Ladies. 
Established in 1850, removed in 1883 from Chestnut St. Phila- 
' Zh, = delphia, to mm apey the spacious country seat of Jay Cooke. For 
re <P circulars, apply to Principals. PRG pes 
Hellmuth College. MICHIGAN, Orchard Lake. 
One of the most complete institutions in America for the edu- Michigan Military Academy. 
cation of Young Ladies. Literature, Music, Art, Elocution, etc. A College Preparatory School of the highest grade. Location 
Circulars sent on application. thirty miles from Detroit, and unsurpassed for beauty and health- 
Rev. E. N. Encuisn, M. A., Principal. fulness. For catalogue, address Col. J. S. Rocers, Supt. 
FOREIGN PHOTOGRAPHS. Authors and Publishers should get the prices 





con oe, pole — of the Old Mas- | of The Aldine Printing Works, Cincinnati, before 


Modern Paintings: from the originals by Alinari, Naya, Brock- | Closing contracts for Printing or Binding. This 

ae, -—y Xo, Basweend,. — etc. Braun’s | establishment is among the largest and _best- 

CH DUNTON & CO. vee Boylston St. Boston, | °duipped in the country, with every requisite nec- 
ems ‘ 4 x * | essary for the production of the smallest pamphlet 
ule i te ee or the largest book, Fire-proof vaults for the safe- 
Artistic Presents of Permanent Value.—A | keeping of plates. C, J. KREHBIEL & Co. 











high-class Etching or Engraving, tastefully framed, Meates Tas Cee 
is always an appropriate and acceptable gift. 

Genuine on $ of art by the feet etchers cost, WILLIAM SCHAUS'’ 
when framed, from $5 and upward. Art Galleries. 

Frederick Keppel & Co. have secured for this Paintings and Water Colors 
season an unusually choice collection of both old by th . d 
and modern prints. Correspondence invited. An Me mont Caenent mocre masters. 
illustrated and descriptive catalogue of nearly Finest Etchings and Engravings, 
400 subjects mailed on receipt of 10 cents. Art-Books, 

Visitors are always welcome to call and ex- Artists’ Materials, 
a preass, seat . Artistic Framing. 

rederick Ke o. Paris, and 20 East : 

16th St. (Union Desalt), New-York. (San Fran- 204 Fifth Avenue ( Madison Square), 
cisco agent, W. W, Vickery, 108 Grant Avenue.) New-York. 





LATIN, PART I., IN TEN WHRHEKS 


Just Published. Price, 50c. You can, at your own home, by 
Invaluable to all who desire to Dr. RICHARD S. ROSENTHAL’S MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM, 


read Latin, and especially valu- learn to speak fluently either Spanish, French, Italian, or German. 
able to young men preparing for Specimen Copy, Spanish, French, German, or Italian, 25 Cents. 
college. All subscribers — $5.00 for each language — become actual pupils of Dr. Rosenthal, who cor- 


rects all exercises, and corresponds with them in regard to any difficulties which may occur. 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO. Herald Building, Boston, Mass. 








TRAVELING CLOCKS. 


ro 


EW articles produced in any branch of ture will compare, as ples of 
skill, thoroughness, beauty and perfect finish of workmanship, with the better class 
of French traveling clocks. the different varieties of movements and of casings of 
these clocks a good assortment is always kept in hand, The cheaper varieties are not 
kept, as they rarely give satisfactory service, and are productive of annoyance and 
a to both buyer and seller. 
he movements fall chiefly into two classes : 
Of those that strike the hours and half-hours, and repeat, on pressure of a 
spring, the hours only, there are clocks at the following prices: 
1. Plain gilt and crystal case, white dial................. $40.00 
2. Plain gilt and stal case, white dial, this case square, 
with a little more of architectural detail than the 









heres vieadeeegsUb hye 10 6cecess eccteoce 45.00 

3- Plain gilt and crystal case, white dial ................- 48.00 

4. Plain gilt and crystal case, gold dial.............+.-+: 50.00 

5. Plain gilt and crystal case, gold dial ......... .......- 52.00 
6. Gilt and crystal case, the corners columns, with capitals, 

white dial, a very beautiful design................. 55.00 

7. Case like No. 6, with gilt dial ................+-0002++ 57-00 

8. Case like No. 6, with gilt and porcelain dial ........... 65.00 
(Both Nos. 7 and 8 are specially attractive designs.) 

9. Silver bronze case, richly decorative, porcelain dial..... * 65.00 

10, Silver bronze case, porcelain dial .......... ...-0++45 70.00 

1x. Gilt and Cloisonné enamel case and enamel dial........ 75.00 


A second class will comprise those movements that strike the hours and quarter- 
hours, and repeat the hours and quarters. 





12. Plain gilt and crystal case, white dial ... $80.00 
13. Gilt and crystal case, with enamel dial . . «+ 105.00 
14. Cloisonné enamel case and dial...........-+seeseeesee 125.00 
15. Case of gilt, with panels and dial decorated with paint- 

DGD BI GUI oc 4260 cocenysscctcensncrtaeces recs 150,00 


The size of these clocks is generally about 5% inches high by 4 inches wide. The 
prices always include a red morocco case. 


THEODORE B. STARR, 


IMPORTER OF PRECIOUS STONES, PORCELAINS, CLOCKS, ETC., JEWELER & SILVERSMITH, 


26 FIFTH AVENUE, 
fronting Madison Square, } metween asth and a6th streets, NeEw- YorRK. 


1126 Broadway, 


REMINGTON 








Standard Typewriter 


has been for 


FIFTEEN YEARS 
THE STANDARD, 


Embraces the Highest Achievements of 
Inventive and Mechanical Skill. 











Its superior excellence proven in millions of homes for more than 
a quarter of acentury. It is used by the United States Government. 


Indorsed by th of the Great Uni the Strong 
WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, | frsctac:ficitel, te ace Gun sport“ 
327 Broadway, N. Y. NEW-YORK CHICAGO. ST, LOUIS. SAN FRANCISCO. 
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A SECTION OF THE OLD BOARD-WALK. 


ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 


LF, as so many people now believe, 
with apparent reason, the climate 
of the North and Middle Atlantic 
coast is undergoing a change, 
those portions of the seaboard 
& which are at present most favored 
by soft south wind and sunny 
skies must reap, in all probability, the earliest 
and greatest permanent benefits. 

The main current of the Gulf Stream, wnen 
last located, passed Sandy Hook 185 miles out 
at sea. Whether it has taken a trend outward, 
or a shoot inward, the climate of New York City 
has within a few years become notably damper. 
Like observations, to the south of Sandy Hook, 
along the coast of New Jersey, show that the 
atmosphere is becoming dryer as well as warmer. 
This may or may not be due to the fact that 
the main current of the Gulf Stream runs just 
fifty miles nearet Atlantic City than Sandy 
Hook. 

The probabilities are, it would seem to scien- 
tific students of the weather, as well as to the vast 
majority of pleasure-seekers and health-hunters, 
that the surprising conditions under which the 
search for both pleasure and health may be pros- 
ecuted the year round on Atlantic City’s broad 
southerly beaches are the result of some offshoot 
of the great ocean river which flows from the 
tropics, between Cuba and Florida, and pours 
its sun-warmed and life-cheering waters nearest 
to the coast line at the spot where a city, in nearly 
all that that term implies to metropolitan ears, 
has been built by Absecon Inlet. 

But who need care for the why and wherefore 
so long as the south wind sings and the sun-kissed 
ocean brawls all the seasons through along the 
Feb. ’90, 





warm, dry sands that encircle Atlantic City. 
If New York City is the metropolis of wealth, 
beauty, and fashion, Atlantic City at times bor- 
rows much of her big sister’s gayer plumage, and 
can any day claim superiority with regard to such 
prime necessities of city life as broad, smooth 
avenues; Clear, unstinted, healthful water supply ; 
electric street cars, electric lights, sewerage, and 
terminal facilities for railroads. 

Should the World’s Fair be held in New 
York, the number of old-world visitors who would 
improve the opportunity to run down the Jersey 
coast and get a glimpse of the board-walk, which 
has made Atlantic City famous, would be surpris- 
ing. They will not find the old board-walk of 
which they have seen pictures and read stories. 
They ought to be grateful, too, for that, to the 
storm of September 10-13, 1889, which devas- 
tated such beaches as Coney Island, but did lit- 
tle more, farther south, than sweep over the salt 
meadows and romp uproariously among the 
booths and bath-houses which at Atlantic have 
always found a home at the very edge of the 
surf, as if to welcome its embraces. 

Many people may go to Atlantic City this 
winter with the idea of seeing some picturesque 
results of last September’s storm. They will be 
disappointed, though this will, no doubt, be their 
only disappointment. The weaker bath-houses 
which Neptune has so often piled up and pulled 
down will have been built up anew.and more se- 
curely than ever before, the electric street cars 
will bowl them as merrily as ever up to the wave- 
washed and breeze-kissed Inlet, and the electric 
lights along the beach will light up, for their de- 
lectation, not only new bath-houses and pavilions, 
but a new board-walk, twenty-four feet wide, 
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skirting the waves with its unique promenade- 
course, 

This new walk will be found thronged with 
pale city visitors down for health and rest; 
rosy-cheeked girls out for pleasure; gray-beards 
who are getting ready to throw away their 
crutches; matrons who turn restfully from the tur- 
moil of the town to the tumult of the sea; mothers 
who are sunning their darlings in the warm, wind- 
swept breath of old ocean ; children who are un- 
consciously gaining strength and spirit in their 
eager pursuit of fun; business and professional 
men who have turned from the bar, the clinic, 
the counting-room, and the rostrum to the very 
different strife of sea and sun; while the man of 





ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 


revelation to most city people, and which is also 
in successful operation at Pullman, Illinois, ‘‘ the 
model city” of the West, the refuse is piped 
from all parts of the town to a central pumping 
station, and thence far out on the salt meadows. 
There, after filtering through disinfecting mate- 
rials, the purified liquid is discharged into the 
Thoroughfare, an arm of the sea, and the solid 
matter is chemically consumed, or converted 
into new forms. Built on a bed of dry sand, be- 
tween its salt Thoroughfare on one hand, and 
the ocean itself on the other, Atlantic City’s. 
surface drainage would be quickly drunk up by 
the thirsty soil were it not carefully piped off on 
the salt meadows in an entirely distinct system 























SCENE ON ATLANTIC AVENUE 


the world, the student of his race, the philosopher 
and observer of many climes, looks over and into 
it all and forgets that there is any but a pleasant 
side to existence ! 

Uptothe northeast, the government lighthouse 
towers a hundred and seventy-five feet above the 
shore, lighting at night, for miles out at sea, the 
outline of the coast, the south end of Brigantine’s 
dangerous beach, and the entrance to Atlantic 
City’s harbor, Absecon Inlet. 

On or near the inland side of Atlantic Avenue 
are the three railroad depots and the four banks, 
several of these being housed in substantial stone 
or brick buildings, which are fine specimens of 
architecture. 

There is one thing about the ocean front for 
which ‘visitors may be even more grateful than 
residents; its absolute freedom from refuse or 
defilement of any kind. The waves that beat on 
Atlantic City’s beach are not required to act as 
scavengers. By a sewerage system which is a 


of conduits, which carry and communicate with 
no sewage. As a matter of fact, so dry and 
warm is the natural sandy soil of the place, rain 
as hard as it may, water disappears, as if by 
magic, from the streets into the sand below. 

From almost any spot in Atlantic City one 
may see the snowy sails of fishing boats in the 
bays to the north and west, while by simply 
turning the head the sails of ocean ships and the 
white crests of the breakers are simultaneously 
visible to the north and east. The street cars 
are run along Atlantic Avenue at a lively rate 
of speed, by a new application of the electric 
fluid. The same force which propels them lights 
the cars and the streets themselves with a clear 
white light which makes a view of Atlantic City 
by night an agreeable surprise. 

From the mainland, with its fragrant pine for- 
ests and picturesque wooded hills, comes the 
supply of drinking water, which is as pure and 
soft as the west winds that blow over them for 








ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 


miles before reaching the island. But there is 
also another water company operating several 
artesian wells which have been sunk to a great 
depth, and from which clear, pure currents flow 
without interruption. 

With either the conduit from the mainland, or 
the artesian wells, Atlantic City would be abun- 
dantly supplied with good and wholesome water. 

As a consequence Atlantic City is well pre- 
pared for effective resistance to fire. There are 
four fire companies, each guarding a certain sec- 
tion of the city, and all ready to concentrate 
their forces should occasion arise. They are all 
equipped with the best steam fire-engines and 


hook and ladder trucks at the city’s expense, + 


and have developed a re- 
markable _ efficiency 
esprit de corps. 

If anybody ever should 
get tired of the ocean, there 
are plenty of dry land diver- 
sions. What would one do 
in any other city of ten or 
twelve thousand souls? To 
begin with, one would be 
very apt to go to the opera 
or the play occasionally. A 
commodious opera house is 
found ‘on Atlantic: Avenue, 
well furnished and managed, 
and before long it is believed 
will ‘be recognized as a 
stand”. which no good 
traveling combination should miss. 

In the Lenten season there are any number 
of morning, noon, afternoon, and evening ger- 
mans which help the tired butterflies of the gay 
world to rest their wings and brains. 

In summer also dancing is to be enjoyed at 
most of the larger hotels. Out on the ocean piers, 
one of which is iron, and all safe, permanent 
and desirable structures, there have always been 
summer-night dances. It is rather a pleasant and 
decidedly a novel sensation for a society girl to 
whirl over a waxed floor to the cadences of Strauss 
and Suppé and feel all the while the kiss of the 
spray on her cheeks and the salt perfume of the 
sea in her hair. 

Horseback parties lend an agreeable variety 
to the gaiety of the winter and spring season, 
when the world of fashion in New York, Boston, 
Washington, Baltimore and Philadelphia has 
learnt to look upon a visit to Atlantic City, often 
protracted into a stay of months, as the greatest 
tonic for the jaded nerves, and the most amusing 
diversion for the amusement-cloyed fancy. From 
February until June the island is seen at its best ; 
the handsomer cottages are filled with gay house- 
parties, the select hotels are crowded with men of 
distinction and women of eminence in the pro- 
fessional, political, and social world, and the 
secrets of Wall Street or the problems of cabinet- 
craft are discussed on the verandas or conned 
along the sands. 

It is no uncommon thing during the spring to 
see such men as Hon. Robert T. Lincoln meet 
face to face on the board-walk General Joseph 
E. Johnston, the most distinguished living Con- 
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federate, while Mr. Blaine sits in a sun parlor 
not fifty feet away, and Hon. Richard Vaux, the 
leonine Philadelphian, who once trod a measure 
with Queen Victoria herself, walks the sands close 
by with his little granddaughter. At the ad- 
mirably managed hotels, the wearied millionaire 
may find all the luxuries of his white marble 
or brown-stone palace at home, with none of the 
cares and responsibilities that attend the latter. 
The society queen rests from her past conquests, 
drinks in fresh energies from sea and air and sun, 
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THE BEACH PROMENADE IN WINTER. 


and prepares for new triumphs. The belles dance, 
drive, ride, play tennis, bowl, bathe, swim, fish 
and sail, ee the beaux go where and do what 
the belles elect. If Long Branch ever had a right 
to be called ‘‘ the summer capital,” Atlantic City 
has an equally just claim to be styled ‘‘ Society’s 
Vernal Headquarters.” 

There are hot and cold sea-water baths, ex- 
perienced medical talent, and all the appliances 
and luxuries that modern science affords for the 
invalids who come here in winter and spring, as 
well as in summer, to give nature a chance to 
perform her wonderful cures. And what cures 
she does work, with her magical south winds, 
ozone-laden air, dry, crisp breezes from the pine 
forests, and soft, soothing sunshine! Many peo- 
ple have been taught to dread the seashore on 
account of its dampness. It is a marvelous fact 
that this island, towards which the Gulf Stream 
shows so much partiality, completely surrounded 
by salt-water as it is, has an exceptionally dry 
air, and physicians agree that its climate is one 
of the most bracing and invigorating to be found 
anywhere. Here seem to be united not only the 
charms but the benefits as well of both mountain 
and sea, 

An important point for invalids is that snow 
is very rare at Atlantic City. Exceptionally in 
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midwinter snow lies upon the ground several 
days; but, usually, between the warm dry porous 
sand below and the warm sunshine and salt air 
above, it disappears in a few hours. 

And how sportsmen, your true sportsmen, 
who scent the delirium of pursuit in the spray 
of the billows as well as along the great game 
beaches of Brigantine and Barnegat, do enjoy life 
at Atlantic City! There is n’t a safer, speedier, 
and more comfortable fleet of fishing and pleas- 
ure boats on the seaboard than Atlantic City’s 
squadron, found at the Inlet, always ready for an 
outing. To this picturesque little harbor, with its 
breezy houses of refreshment by the docks, its 
magnificent views seaward and shoreward, and 
its groups of bronzed-faced Jack Tars, the neat 
and commodious cars of the electric street rail- 
way carry visitors from any part of the island. 
With gun and rod, either or both, one is sure of 
a great day’s sport under the guidance of these 
veteran yachtsmen. 

The succession of game fowl which visits the 
adjacent beaches, each in its own season, is sur- 
prisingly varied and attractive. Snipe, plover, 
marlin, willet, yellow-legs, black duck, mallard 
and teal follow each other often in such numbers 
as to provoke to the highest pitch the city sports- 
man’s enthusiasm. Bluefish, sheepshead, drum, 
croakers, codfish, herring, mackerel, sea bass 
and weakfish, sometimes in the Thoroughfare, 
sometimes outside, beyond the bar, keep the 
skillful fisherman busy, and afford abundant sport 
to the veriest tyro. 

The schools, public and private, are excellent. 
There are churches of all denominations and 
creeds, all well sustained. There are several ad- 
mirable charities, such as the Children’s Seashore 
Home. There isan alert and efficient police force 
and a great lack of work for it, as the law-abiding 
character of Atlantic City is proverbial. 

Finely graded and handsomely situated grounds 
have been laid out near the Inlet for open air 
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SURF BATHING. 














sports, and a race-track is a possibility of the near 
future. Base-ball flourishes, the Atlantic City Club 
having no mean record of its own, and the town 
boasts some well-drilled military companies. 

Hard to amuse, indeed, would be the visitor 
who could not find some congenial diversion ever 
close at hand on this interesting island. The sail 
over the white-caps out to sea and back in an 
Inlet yacht is bracing enough to put new life into 
the most listless man or woman of the world. Crab- 
bing and fishing in the Thoroughfare afford safe 
and easy sport for women and children. There 
is ‘‘ something to do” at every hour of the day, 
every day in the week, and for those who prefer 
to do just nothing at all there is always the sublime 
panorama of sky and sea spread out in perennial 
magnificence before the most heedless eye. 

From New York, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Washington, Pittsburgh and the farther 
Western cities one may reach Atlantic City, in 
parlor cars, over three well-built, securely bal- 
lasted, broad-gauge railroads, at least two of 
which bring the visitor from New York without a 
change of car, and in about four hours. Thedura- 
tion of this journey, by 
a competition which is 
going even tothe length 
of straightening out 
road-beds, shortening 
distances, and speed- 
ing through trains, is 
being shortened so that 
in a little while the dis- 
tance from New York 
to Atlantic City will 
be only about three 
hours and a half, in 
luxurious parlor cars, 
and from Philadelphia, 
by three direct routes, 
very little more than 
one hour. 
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[ACE and HANDS 


Lares Exposition, 


L589. 


Pears obtained the only gold medal awarded solely for 
toilet SOAP in competition with all the world. 
Highest possible distinction.” 





FoR SALE IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 


Feb. °90. 
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IVERS © POND GRAND. 


There is but one other Smal) Parlor Grand in the world which compares in excellence with the Ivers 
& Pond Style 13, shown above; and our Bridge-support, patented September 25, 1888, gives ours the advantage 
in fullness of tone and vibration over even that one. 100-page catalogue and important infor- 


mation free. 
We make Upright and Square Pianos also. 


We offer to ship on approval, piano to be returned to us, railway freights both ways our éxpense, if 
it be unsatisfactory on examination and trial. 

Distance makes no difference; 1000 miles offer no more difficulty than a City Block. We take old instruments 
in exchange, and make terms of settlement suit €ach customer’s reasonable convenience. Our Pianos are 
sold by many dealers in thousands of Cities and Towns,from Maine to California; many dealers will not sell 
them because they cost too much wholesale to allow the margin of profit at retail which a good-looking cheap 
piano will, Ifno one sells the Ivers & Ponhin your place, write us.and learn something about the piano question. 


IVERS & POND PIANO COMPANY, 


Masonic Temple, 183 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


OUR LATEST STYLES CAN BE SEEN AT 


J. G. RAMSDELI/S, 1111 Chestnut St: Philadelphia, F. H. CHANDLER’S, 172 Montague Street, Brooklyn. 
G, W. HERBERT'S, 18 East 17th Street, New-York. For the Pacific Coast, KOHLER @ CHASE, Ban Francisco, Cal. 















any prominent dealer for Dorflinger’s, and 
then see if the piece shown has their 
trade-mark label upon it, to be sure of 
getting the very best goods in the market. 


It’s American, too. 





MADE UPON ESTEY ORGAN CO. SOLD UPON 
HONOR Brattleboro, Vt. MERIT 





EEveRY ONE WHO HAS ONCE TRIED THEM 
E STEEMS THEM AT THEIR ACTUAL WORTH. 
E & Timaten By A POPULAR APPROVAL THE 
E S$ T Ey oraans STAND FIRST, AS MORE 
83: Broadway, ES TE Ys “fe so. THAN ALL OTHERS, 159 Tremont Street, 


New-York. Boston. 


OF COURSE THERE IS A GOOD REASON FOR IT, 
OR THis WOULD NOT BE SO. EVERY REAL 
© FR GANIZED SUCCESS Is OF MERIT. MANY 
ORC Anists apmiT THAT THE ESTEY 
OR CG AWN STANDS AT THE HEAD OF ALL. 


KNOWN THE 18 North 7th Street, UNEQUALLI 
WORLD OYER Philadelphia, Pa. IN TONE 











HAVILAND CHINA AT 


Dinner Sets sold complete or in courses. Oyster Sets, 
Soup Sets, Fish Sets, Roast Sets, Game Sets, Salad 
Sets, Ice Cream Sets, Fruit Plates, A. D. Coffees. 


The only house in this country dealing exclu- 
sively in HAVILAND CHINA. 


Goods safely shipped to any partof the United States. 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


FRANZ HBAVIUIAND, 
14 Barclay Street, NEW-YORE. 





























FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


Bor Sale by the Trade EHweryuw bere, 





STANDARD THERMOMETER CO. PEABODY, MASS. 
New-York Office: Rooms 413, 415, 417 Telephone Building, 18 Cortlandt St. 








MEMORIAL BINDOW 
FROM THIS DESIGN,IN HARMONIOUS COLORS OF 
THE BEST, QUALITY OF TIFFANY GLASS WILL BE MADE BY 


BBHE BREFANY LASS OMPANY. 


OURTH A VE,N 


524 PULLMAN BUILDING. CHICAGO ILLINOIS , 8 BEACON STREET, BOSTON sean 


FOR A MODERATE PRICE. THE DESIGN HAS BEEN COPY- 
RIGHTED, AND WILL BE CAREFULLY PROTECTED: A PEW 
DVPLICATES ONLY WILL BE MADE,ANDNOTWO WILLBE 
PLACED WITHIN ASHORT DISTANCE OF EACH OTHER. 
WE INVITE THOSE WHO CONTEMPLATE ORDERING 
AMEMORIAL TO CORRESPOND WITH US \W/E HAVE 
“OTHER DESIGNS OF MERIT POSSIBLY MORE APPROPRIATE 
_ FOR SOME PURPOSES. A DESIGN SIMILAR TO THE ONE 
~ ‘SHOWN CAN BE EASILY ADAPTED TOANY SIZE OR 
SHAPED OPENING. |T IS NECESSARY FOR US, TOKNOW 
THE EFFECTS OF LIGHT AND SURROUNDINGS. 
CHARGE WILL BE MADE FOR SKETCHES OR 
A WINDOW IF NOT SATISFACTORY “THE COST 
- “OF A WINDOW WILL DEPEND UPON ITS DIMENSIONS. 
COPYRIGHT 1889. 
























Volumetric Governor 


GAS BURNER 


Is adopted by gas companies and 
large consumers because their tests 
have proved its value. It makes gas 
lighting perfect, and speedily saves 
its cost by preventing waste of gas. 


READ WHAT ITS USERS 
SAY OF IT. 





Pat. Feb, 12, '89. 


Dear Sir: Replying to yours would say The Welsbach Incan- 
descent Gas Light Co. ‘while I was its President, used many thou- 
sands of your Volumetric Regulators, and I have no hesitation in 
saying that it is the best instrument of its kind which, in an extensive 
experience in the gas business, has come under my notice, 

Very truly yours, A. O. GRANGER. 


Dear Str: We have in use upon Siemens, Lungren & Gordon 
Regenerative gas lamps a very large number of your Pat. Volu- 
metric Regulators. e have tried from time to time regulators 
made upon other systems; yours are in several important particulars 
better than others, and we are using them cuibviey upon our 
lamps. Very truly, Tue Siemens-Luncren Co, 

E, Stein, President. 


Samples by mail, with full directions, 50 cents each ; 
$1.00 for two. 
MOSES G. WILDER, Mecu. ENGINEER, 
$16 Cherry Street, Philadelphia. 


\ “s 
In many towns the public halls are used for lectures 
and concerts as well as for balls and bazars. The de- 
mand is for comfortable chairs that can be taken away 
and put back easily. 

Thomas Wise, Superintendent of Music Hall, 
Cincinnati, O., says: ‘‘ These chairs are cheerfully 
recommended by me as the most comfortable and 
convenient our audiences have ever used, The 
have been removed and replaced many times eac 
season, at very short notice, and this has been 
easily done by our ordinary force of janitors. For 
convenience in handling and storing, these chairs 
are not to be excelled.’ 

Illustrated circular and price-list will be sent free to 
any address by the sole makers and patentees, 
THE ROBERT MITCHELL FURNITURE CO.,, 
Cincinnati, Onto. 











The celerity necessary in straining the boiled 
juice and pulp for orange marmalade, that 
they may not be discolored or otherwise in- 
jured by action of the acid on the metal, can 
be attained by using no other utensil than the 
Hunter Sifter. 


The Hunter Sifter is for sale at stove, 

hardware and house- furnishing stores. 
A toy Sifter, which shows how the large 
Sifter works and which will amuse chil- 
dren, will be sent free to any one who 
will mention where this advertisement 
was seen, and inclose six cents in 
stamps to 


THE FRED. J. MEYERS MFG. CO. 
CovinctTon, Ky. 
Feb. ’9¢. 





GAS FIXTURES, LAMPS, 
ELECTROLIERS, 


Céntinued improvement in the manu- 
facture of these goods enables us to offer 
our exclusive patterns from original 
designs not shown at any other manu- 
factory. 

STYLES CORRECT, 

WORKMANSHIP UNSURPASSED, 
FINISH NOT EXCELLED, 

PRICES REASONABLE. 


Architects’ and decorators’ designs 
and suggestions submitted to us will be 
—- out with fidelity to the given 
motive. 


Correspondence solicited and promptly answered, 
MANUFACTORY: SALESROOMS; 
24th & 25th Sts. & 10th Ave., 836 & 888 Broadway & 13th St. 
NEW YORK. 
Successor to Mitchell, Vance & Co, 
ESTABLISHED i864. 


THE MITCHELL VANCE 60. 
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who does her housecleaning and washing (or 
has her servants do this work) with PYLE’S 
PEARLINE. 
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Why? 
saves half the time; half the labor— 
more than half the wear. Do you know 
you don’t have to rub the clothes when 
washed with Pearline? 
woman and makes the clothes last longer 
(besides, they look better). What can be 
harder on woman’s health than bobbing up and 
down over a wash board ? 
on the clothes 
Millions of women know these facts well; it 
takes many millions of packages of PEARL- 
INE to supply their demands for it. You have 
only to prove these facts and you'll demand 
it. The best way is—try it. 
_4 every grocer has it. 
Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers are offering imitations which they claim 


Because Pearline makes the 
largest saving all around; 


This 


saves the 


What can be harder 
anything harder don’t exist. 





Costs little and 


are not, 


Beware to be Pearline, or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—th 
JAMES PYLE, New York. 


















LOWELL 





For nearly half a century, Lowell Carpets have been 


acknowledged by all to be . 
The word The LOWELL 
“LOWELL” 


INGRAINS are 
wound upon a hollow 
stick, which the United 
States Court decided 


APPEARS IN 
CAPITAL LET- 
TERS in the back of 


Lowell, Wilton THE to be a valid trade- 

and Body Brussels mark. The stick is 

at every repent of the in two solid pieces, 

pattern, LOOK BEST with the name of the 

CAREFULLY 

to the trade-marks, and Fro depend 

be sure you get the cn 

genuine stamped within. 
LOWELL BEWARE OF 

CARPETS. IMITATIONS, 


These e- are invariably full width, and may be 
had in a large variety of designs, which for technique 
and coloring are unequaled, rendering them especially 
appropriate for artistic homes. 


For Sale by all First-class Dealers. 


i 











SOLID WHITE CROCKERY WASH TUBS 





















Wanted. Catalogue Pres. 
INGERSOLL & BRO.,45 Fulton 6t, N. Y.City Gal 
Keep Books by West’s New Original Entry Led A ledger 
in place of a full set of books. Convenient forms for all entries. 
Easily applied, simple, saves time. West’s Self-proving Balance 
locates every error. Send three two-cent stamps for illustrated 16- 
page pamphlet. Wo.cort & West, Syracuse, N. Y. 


PATENTS foicanchamnae 


D.C. No attorney's fee until Patent ob- 
ATHES SCREW CUTTING, ER 
Tools Foor pan oe eA AH 
and Amateurs. 


INK PADS 














tained. Write for ‘* Inventor's Guide.” 
Send for Catalogue. 


THE SEBASTIAN- Y Co. 
173 West 2d Street, Cincinnati, O. 
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' PRODUCTION. 


Our business is the buying, selling and ex- 
changing of 


Duplicate Wedding Presents 


We have a constantly changing stock of about 5000 
choice silver articles, handsomely cased for Wedding 
Gifts, at $5, $7, $8, $10, $15, $20, $25, $40, $50, up to 
$500, that would cost twice as much if bought else- 
where. 

Write for price-list, describe what you would like to 
see, and we will send you several cases for examination. 

Solid Silver Bon-Bon Dish and Tongs, case, $10. 


Our new brick Screen Factories, erected 1885 and 1888, 
OLD GOLD. ARE THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 
Our Improved Window and Door Screens are twenty-five years 


, ‘or : : in advance of ordinary kinds. They are made of twenty-four kinds 
If the readers of THE CENTURY will get out their old and colors of wood (beautifully finished), specially fine black 





gold or silver, old jewelry, and send it by mail or ex- enameled wire netting and handsome hardware. ur Window 
press to us, we will send them by return mail a certified | Screens slide like a sash, and may be used at top of window as well 
check for full value thereof. as lower part. We have screened more than twelve thousand of 


the best houses of thirty-six States. Do not disfigure your house 


with cheaply-made screens. We sell direct to owners of houses at 

lowest wholesale prices. If you want to buy Screens and will write 

° ® a us — needed, 9 mention THE Contuny, ge K. pe you 
our catalogue, samples, prices and directions. ave salesme 

No. 150 Bowery, Corner Broome Street, New-York. co citer eoapten tna baape-obtien. " 4 


ESTABLISHED 1844. E. T. BURROWES & CO, PORTLAND, ME. 
THE FACTS IN REGARD TO 













THE oi 


SILVER 
POLISH. 


ARE THAT 


It Produces the GREATEST Brilliancy. 
The Brilliancy is the MOST Lasting. 
It Requires the LEAST Labor. 
It will NOT Scratch the Finest Surface. 
It is in Every Way ABSOLUTELY Harmless. 
20 Years Constant Use PROVES its Merits. 


BEWARE OF INFERIOR ARTICLES OFFERED FOR GREATER PROFIT. 





Send your address for trial quantity without charge, and form your own 
opinion. Id by leading dealers everywhere, and sent by us post-paid on 
receipt of 15 cts. in stamps. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., PROP’RS, 72 JOHN ST., NEW YORK, 











They combine 
Sympathetic, 

Pure and Rich Tone, Createst 

Power, Elegance and Durability. 
They are sold on the most accom- 
modating terms, delivered in your 
house Free of expense anywhere in 
the United States, and satisfaction 
‘guaranteed, A 

Catalogues and full information oO 
mailed free on application. 
VOSE & SONS PIANO COMPANY, 

170 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 





Ovington Brothers 


are receiving many Artistic Bronzes from 
the Studios of Paris Sculptors, which are 
exhibited in their Fifth Avenue Art Rooms, 
as well as in their Brooklyn Show Rooms, 
where they have been established fornearly 
half acentury. Visitors are invited to call 
at either locality and view the collection, 
which includes, also, antique and modern 
furniture, rare bric-a-brac, rich cut glass, 
and Worcester, Derby, Copeland, Caul- 
don, Minton and Dresden ceramics. 





Ovington Brothers, 


330 Fifth Avenue, New-York. 
Fulton & Clark Sts. Brooklyn. 


RUE DE PARADIS, 
Paris. 


MAIN STREET, 





SELECTED BY MAIL 
New styles, perfect, 
LDS, 12 cents a roll. 
DAMASKS, 18 cts, FELT or CARTRIDGE PAPER, 20 cts. 
Heavy 3 Embossed GOLDS, gsc. State price pa rs wanted, and 
we willsend free to any address in U.S. samples with borders to match. 


A. Le DIAMENT & CO, 1206 Market St. Philada. Pa. 





REST and the best medical treatment for tired NERVE S 


at ** The Nervine,” BurtincTon, Vr. 
. Witcarp (Yale, ’53), Supt., i —4~=- > to refer to Bishop 
Bissell ( te), Pres. Dwight (Yale), Pres. Buckham (U. V. M.) 


JEWETT'S REFRIGERATORG 








TEE FPATENT 


LABRADOR. 


Send for Book of Information, 


THE JOHN C. JEWETT MFG. CO., Buffalo, N.Y. 








Bar Harbor. 
a few persons in each place to do writing at 


WANTED home. Inclose 10c. for soo-page book, with 


particulars, to J. H. WOODBURY, Station E, New-York City. 


Bath Cabinet. (Rolling Chair. 


A CURE for| A Priceless 
Rheumatism, |Boon to those 
Liver and Skin |whoare unable 
Diseases, Etc. |to walk. 


f RECLINING CHAIRS, 
COUCHES, COMODES, 
BACK RESTS, BIDETS, and other 


INVALIDS’ FURNITURE. 
Descriptive Lists Sent Free. 
Our Chairs are used in the U. §. Hospitals. 
NATIONAL CHAIR CO., 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
“CHAMPION” DEED OR TREASURE BOXES 


For InpivipvA_Ls AND BANKERS. 




















A very com- 
plete assort- 
ment, both 
Keyed and 
Keyless, suit- 
able for use by 
every Busi- 
ness Man and 
Corporation. 

Special out- 
fits made to 
order. Jilus. 
Priced Cata- 


cts. in stamps will get, with the 
ocket Tool, pill ‘our address 


©K CO. Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Those who inclose 
Catalogue, our new Nick. Steel 
and always sone 


log ue free. 


MILL 














Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Holds reading book and dictionary open in any point for sitting or lying down 
OLLOWAY READIN 





A beautiful and useful Hotipay Present. 
“STAND CO. Cuyahoga Falls, O. 











For hanging Sash Weights. 

Send for Sample. 

SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS, 
164 Hiaw Sr. Boston, Mass. 
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No Music Boxes can be Guaranteed without Gautschi’s = = 
Patent Safety Tume change. Patent, Nov. 12, 1889, F 
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World’s ONLY Manufactory of 
Bx. CHAINS 
EXCLUSIVELY.—ALL Styles and Sizes for use of 
INVALIOS AND CRIPPLES. 
Self- and secondary hand-propulsion, in-doors 
and out. Comfort, durability, and ease of move- 4 
ment unequaled, Sole Makers of the Patented (J 
“* Rolling Chairs ” pushed about at the Centennial. (Wi 
For Illustrated Catalogue, send stamp, and men-@& 
tion Tue Century. 


SMITH WHEEL CHAIR CONCERN, 81 John Street, New-York. 


Dialogues, Tableaux, akers, f 
LA 8echvol,Club & Parlor. *seetanee Gata: 
logue tree. T. 8. Denison ,Chicago,liL. 











* Rich as GOLD LEAF.” —N, Y. Herap. 


RUBY’S GILDING is ready for instant use. It Gilds Frames, 
FURNITURE, ORNAMENTS, METAL, PLaster, Paper, SILK, ETc., 
equal to Gold Leaf, It is useful in every Home, and LADIES 
can find no more charming work than Decorative Gilding. 

Price, 25 and 50 cents. 

Ask for RUBY’S GILDING. Refuse all substitutes. 

If you wish to know what a beautiful article it is, send 2-cent 
stamp for a sample to 

New-York Cuemicat Mrc. Co, 3 E. 4th St. N.Y. 
Sold by all DRUGGISTS and ART DEALERS. 









SANITARY GOODS. 


ROLLING, Recuwine and Carryinc Cuairs, EartH CLosers, CoMMODES, INVALID. BEDs, 
Crutcues, Back Rests, Bep Trays, Rupper SaniTary Goops, and everything for invalids. 


Our stock in this line is the largest in the world. 


respondence invited. 


SARGENT MFG. CO. 814 Broadway, New-York. 


Illustrated Catalogue of 100 pages ftee. Cor- 











CARCHITE TIRE ART BECORATON q4=) 
CABOT'S CREO OTE SH NGLE STAINS 


THEY ALONE HAVE STOOD THE TEST OF TIME. 

THEY ALONE DO NOT GROW CHALKY, TURN BLACK, OR 
WASH OFF. 

THEY ALONE DO NOT CONTAIN KEROSENE, WHICH IS 
INFLAMMABLE. 





THOUSANDS OF HOUSES FROM EAST TO WEST ATTEST 
THE BEAUTIFUL SOFT COLORING EFFECT THEY GIVE. 
SKETCHES OF SOME OF THEM, AND ALSO SAMPLES ON 
WOOD, WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION. 





Mention Tue Century. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, 70 Kilby Street, Boston. 




















AROUET: FLOORING 


» NATIONAL WOOD-MFG:C" 


129 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW-YORK. 
Designs in satinwood, mahogany, oak, cherry, etc., Louis XVL., 
Moorish, Japanese and other styles to harmonize with wood-work. 
Wood Carpeting at low cost. THESE FLOORS ARE 
EASILY LAID BY A GOOD CARPENTER, Fu!! 
directions and plan with each floor. Send for Book of Designs. 


DO YOU wren TO BUILD? 


ton 1100 will put up this 
beautiful seven-room Cot- 


~~! 
« 
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A ESTABLISHED 1852 
eal OF FICES:COR. FULTON & WILLIAM SD 
NEW YORIG 





















from our plans. Its first 
\ floor ~~ a Parlor 12x14 
feet, Dink ingrecm 18x14, 
“Sitemen 2x14, Rewing- 
room or Office 9x9. Second 
story contains 8 la 
Bed-rooms — 12 x 
12x 14, and 18 x 14, Has 
ample porch room. This 
house has been well 
bullt, from the plans 
we furnish, for 
less than §1100. 
Our price fer 
plans, details 
° ——— and specifica 
tions for this design is $18. 00, We give every thing necessary for you to make a 
clear and satisfactory contract with your builder, Gur Atlas of «Senalble 
w-Coat Houses,” is a portfolio 11 x 14 inches, containing fine’ Mlustrations 
and full descriptions of this bouse and 54 others, ranging in price from $800 to 
$7500. Io it are given prices for plans, specifications, and details, from whicb 
they can be built. We guarantee all of our houses ean be built at our 
estimated cost, or we return the money paid us for the plans. We give = 
omy ———. 1 estimates as to changes either in design or material w 
rice of this Atias is $1.00 by mail. Address NATIO. RAL 
she ti ite ors? UNION, rts Chestnut Street, Philedcishin, Pe 
NOW READY, S t to Sensible Low Cost Houses for 
1890. An Atlas with new, “original plans, designed and built in 1889 
Contains houses from $600 aie. Price $1.00; Atlas and Supple- 
ment $2.00 by mail. 


THE FREY, SHECKLER COMPANY. 


iso TILE MAGHINES 

DRUMS, ELEVATORS, PUG 

MANUFACTURER'S COMPLETE MILLS, DUMP CARS, SELF- 

ee = | ler at reusssennes 4a PRESSES, 


LOADING TRUCKS, RE- 
ETC. ETC. 


Send for 
Catalogue 


— 
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SKETCHING OUTFITS® 


OF ALLKINDS 
TUBE COLORS‘ WATER LORS CRAYONS 
DRAWING PAPER: CANVASBRUSHES O1bS3 MEDIUMS; 
MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS 


T™ HOUSE PAINTERS COLORS 
Ml FRES(0 ColORS: FINE VARNISHES 


bl Correspondence invited-Catélogues of our different 


| departments To responsible parties. 
‘) COFFIN: DEVOE. & Ce-176 RANDOLPH'S™: CHICAGO}IF 


GO) OS e€steetHeiszems—<——> 
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r EST 
100, 000 PER DAY, INVENTIONS. 


Address THE FREY, SHECKLER COMPANY, BUCYRUS, OHIO, U.S.A. 











This ewonsld cat awe cqnvved with the was of 


Walter's Patent SHINGLES. 


Cooper's Patent 


Made from Tin and Steel Plate. For public and 
private buildings. mg at Aguas storm and fire proof, 


easily applied, artistic in finish, without any exceptions 

the BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Send 10 cents (stamps) for 

A LITTLE BOOK of t00 

PRACTICAL HINTS pages, containing solid facts 

at every man contemplating 

To Builders. | BUIL DING should know be- 

| fore letting his contracts. 

Short chapters on the kitchen-chimneys, cistern, founda- 

tion, brick-work, mortar, cellar, heatin , ventilation, the 

roof and many items of interest to builders. Mailed free 
on receipt of 10 cents in postal stamps. Address 

NATIONAL SHEET METAL ROOFING CO, 
510 East Twentieth St. New-York City. 














MODEL HOUSES 


By R. W. SHOPPELL, ARCHITECT. 


Model House Designs of all Styles, Sizes and Costs. 
The most helpful aids ever devised for 
intending builders. 


Correctness of all Estimates Guaranteed. 





A large view (show.ag details), also large floor plans and a full 
description of the ahove design, and of 31 other designs, each of 
which can be built for $3500, all beautifully printed on plate paper 
and inclosed in a handsome cloth portfolio, will be sent by express, 
prepaid, on receipt of $2. I have a full list of classified Designs, 
viz. + * Portfolio of *: ‘00 Houses, 25 designs, Price 


5 2 
“ “ iy yi) “ 2 
a ke ee 
co oe 8,500 o 8 . 
co . 4,000 oo 26 “ 
oF “ 5,000 bs] “ 
+ 6,000 22 . 
co o 7,500 “ 2 “ “ 
. . 10,000 . 16 o “ 
“ © Btables i . 
ad ace first Portfolio contains a number of designs that cost as low 
as $500, $600 and $700. 


Any 3 of the mae ‘Portfolios for $5; any 7 for $10; thecomplete 
set (12) for $15. Pamphlet of specimen pages, 25c. Address R. 
W. Suopre.t, 63 Broadway, New-York. Mention Cenrury. 


PORTABLE , BATH 8. 


Best ever known. 
Agents o Ween t tt’ 
Send for Circulars. 


E. J, KNOWL TOR, 
Ann Arbor, M 
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PrPPEAR ANCE 


adel 


JOHN McCALLUM, Sole A 
HINMAN & SON, Sole Agents 
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YOUR CEILING IS GRAGKED fa BROKEN. 


Look at something NEW, BRAT and DURABLE. 






Store. 
Parlor. 
Library. 
Kitchen. 


JORTHR( IP & Cl 






A. NORTHROP & CO. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
t for NewYork Cit 
Chicago and vicin 






& Vestry Streets. 


Washington 
omnes 4232. Avenue! Chicago, Ill. 


, Office 4232 Cottage 





Grove 











A FEW OF OUR SPECIAL 
Pure Linseed Oil Paints, Ready for ; Black Enamel for Painting Window 


the latest artistic shades for exterior and interior paint- 
Use, ing and decoration. ; Screens. Very durable and easily applied. 


s : for painting chairs, mantels, 1 ood tain for producing a perfect imitation of 
Liquid Gloss Colors, lawn co at, etc.; a dur- Oil W S 8, natural hard woods of various 
able, glossy finish and bright luster in one coat, without varnish- kinds. Rosewood, Mahogany, Old Oak, Walnut, Cherry, etc. 


ing; will dry hard in 12 hours. : a7 - 
Saxon Floor Paints, ‘va ‘esa tars | eet gon ten Te 
9 etc.; wi ard in one + s * at © 
night, and can be walked over the next mauler. Varnish for Outside & Inside Finish. 
The above goods are of the highest standard of excellence. Send for sample-cards, descriptive price-lists, etc. 


BILLINGS, TAYLOR & CO. 


Color Makers, Varnish Makers and Paint Manufacturers, 
37 to 45 Case Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 14 and 16 Platt Street, New-York City. 


ARTISTIC WOOD DECORATIONS 


Mantels and Hard Wood Doors a Specialty. 


Trims, Panels. Celebrated Cornices, Ceilings 
and Wainscotings in richest designs. 
Estimates. Contractors. 

q FOR CATALOGUES INCLOSE 9 CENTS IN STAMPS, 


Sole manufacturers under U. S. Letters Patent for 
process of cutting geometrical figures in relief 
across the grain of wood. 


MANKEY DECORATIVE CO. Williamsport, Pa. 
oemcm@em . 

\ aA 
EVAMEN TX“ FLOORS 


PAPE SVITABLE FOR COVERING OLD OR NEW FLOORS. 
‘i Hi i| | ° ~ . 
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= Beautitulsr4 Durable Floors Mime 
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are guaranteed to help a id th k of the natural 
THEW SOUND DIS ier per cent. of » Pa HEARING RESTORE formed by Peck’s Pat. Improved 
DEAF} than all similar devices Tubular Ear Cushions in all cases where the auditory nerves 


are not paralyzed. Have proved successful in many cases ll 


wi 


SS, 
Wy. 












combined. The same to the Ears as glasses are to the ronounced incurable. Unseen, comfortable, self-adjusting. 
ala iy ves Positively invisible, Worn months without id only by F. HISCOX 85 Broadway, cor. 14th Street, 
removal. H, A, WALES, BripGceport, Conn. New-York. Call or write for ustrated book of proofs free. 





This House for $800. 


JUST OUT. 


Second edition of Houses and Cottages enlarged _ 
from 33 to 50 designs, many entirely new. The designs | 
range from $300 up to $6000; principally of low COSt; — s..33 Wiser Pen 
nine under $1000; twenty under $2000. Full description ES 3 
of each and price of material given that estimates are ye 
made upon. Don’t Fail to see it if you intend building. A 
Price, $1.25, post-paid (two-cent stamps taken for un- ; 
even change). 


D. S. HOPKINS, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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D. L. Dowd’s Health Exerciser, 


For BRAIN-WORKERS AND SEDENTARY 
PEeopLe. Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; 
the Athlete or Invalid. A complete gym- 
nasium. Takes up but 6 inches square 
$ floor-room ; new, scientific, durable, com- 
prehensive, cheap, Indorsed by 20,000 
physicians, lawyers, clergymen, editors 
and others now using it. Send for illustrated circular, 40 
engravings; no charge. 


D. L. Dowd’s School for Scientific, 


PHYSICAL AND VOCAL CULTURE, for ladies, gentlemen 
and children. If you desire a robust, healthy physique 
and a voice of rare charm and power, you can surely obtain 
them by application of scientific principles. By this 
method, a singing voice for the practically voiceless and a 
sound body for the unhealthful is possible. The lost voice 
can positively be restored, Remember, ‘knowledge is 
power.” Send for prospectus, or call. 


Facial Development. 


Will mail you rules to develop muscles of cheeks and 
neck to make them plump and rosy, fully illustrated, for 
50 cents, Also rules for Dumbbells to develop every 
muscle of the limbs and body for 50 cents additional, 
fully illustrated. 

Prof. D. L. DOWD, 
Scientific, Physical and Vocal Culture, 
9 East 14th St. New-York. 









Star Hack Saws, 
Star Butcher Saws, 


Star Bracket Saws. 


The Star Hack Saw has a file temper, and one 
5-cent blade will do more work than $1.00 worth of files. 
It will cut off an inch square bar of steel jo times. 


The Star Butcher Saw wil! cut four times as 
long without filing as any other kind in use, It will 
cut off a half-inch rod of iron 30 times. 

The Star Bracket Saw is taking the place of 
all other kinds. 

None of these Star Saws are to be filed, as the price 
is less than the cost of filing. They are taking the place 
of all other saws as fast as they become known. 


PRICES: 
Hack Saw Blades, 
Length....... 6 in, gin: 8 in. in, toin. «i1in. i2in 
Per doz....... $0.55 .60 $0.65 $0.70 85 $0.95 $1.05 
Butcher Saw Blades, : 
Length....... 14in, x6in, x8in. goin. a2in. 24in. 26in 
Per doz.......$1.08 $1.08 $1.20 $1.20 $1.32 $1.32 $1.44 


Bracket Saw Blades. 


No,........ 000 to 6 7 8 9 10 Se 
$1.10 $1.20 $1.30 $1.40 $1.50 $1.60 
For sale by most hardware dealers, or sent by mail 
on receipt of the price. 


MILLERS FALLS CO. 
93 Reade Street, New-York. 














Dexter Brothers’ English Shingle Stains. 


= a Yes, this is the stain you saw on the houses on the Cliff 
é and Ochre Point at Newport. No, it will not wash off. Why! 
look at the Club House at Bar Harbor stained with our 
stains four years ago and it has not changed a particle, and 
Bar Harbor is the most exposed place in America. No, 
indeed; any house you have seen where the stain has washed 
off, we guarantee it was none of ours. We challenge any 
one to show us a house where our stain has washed off. 


oe he — Package of Stained Boards mailed to any address. 





reli, DEXTER BROTHERS, Sole Manufacturers, BOSTON, MASS. 


Feb. ’90. 











Hot Air Furnaces have been in disfavor with 
some by reason of the many imperfect construc- 
tions used. The Magee Boston Heaters will give 
better satisfaction at a less cost than any hot water 
or’ steam apparatus ever used. We guarantee 
them in every respect when properly put in; and 
when desirable to apply hot water it can be used 
in combination. Send for descriptive circulars 
with references. 

Magee Ranges and Heating Stoves have also 
a world-wide reputation. 


MAGEE FURNACE CO. 
82 to 88 Union St. Boston. 86 Lake St. Chicago. 





WEA 


Pure fresh air from out of doors fositively 
heated. It will warm more cubic feet than any 
grate ever before offered to the public; the extra 
heat from hot air chamber is greater than that 
from a 10x 14 register of the best furnaces. Fire 
maintained without trouble. Largest variety of 
tiles for fire-places in New England. Manufac- 
turers of brass and wrought-iron fenders, and- 
irons, etc. Send ioc. stamp for catalogue, 


MURDOCK PARLOR GRATE CO. 
18 Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 










By Hot Water Circulation. 


Has 21% times more Fire Surface, and is 10 years in advance of all others. 


“PERFECT” 


TRACE MARK. 


HOT 
WATER 












For WARMING Houses, ScHOoLs, CHURCHES, PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 


Powerful, Durable, Economical, 


Leading 


heating Engineers pronounce it the Best Hot Water Heater 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO. 


84 LAKE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


234 WATER ST., NEW YORK. 


” SEND FOR CIRCULAR, 41 
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Lincs BOL I ON 
Wea aNebers 

scxoos, ev. HOT WATER 
Wrought Iron, Cannot Crack, 
Vertical Circulation’ No Bolte, HEATER 
rey or Flanged Joints to Leak, 


ck casing prevents waste 4) pipe and casting, coat deem, lo heating sarface and radiates 









of heat in cellar. beat above the cellar only. 
Detroit Heating and Lighting Co. 
98 Lake Street, Chicago. Detroit, 310 Wight Street. 





MANUFACTURERS, ALSO, OF THE 


COMBINATION GAS MACHINE 
Furnishes Cheap, Safe and Brilliant Light in Country Residences, 
Churches, Stores, Hotels, Theaters, eto, SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 










tg Tr Lt our circular, 
Sent Free. Aldine produces Warm 
Floors, Perfect Ventilation ; keeps fire 
over night and is —°7 Burns coal, coke, 
wood or gas. Can be piped to common chim-/ 
py set like other grates, and can be run 
at the cost of any other. Address 


ALDINE MFC. CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


What is more aggravating than leaky 
valves, whether in ees, Office or Fac- HERENDEEN MF'G CO. GENEVAN.Y. © 
tory? If you wish to avoid annoyance, 
INSIST on having 
JENKINS BROS, VALVES. 
Accept no valves as JENKINS BROS.’ 
unless stamped with our ‘‘ Trade-Mark,” 
like cut. 

71 John St. New-York. 54 Dearborn St. Chicago. 

21 North Fifth St. Phila. 105 Milk St. Boston. 


PEERLESS BRICK C 


phia, Pa, Main offices, 201 & 202 Master Builder's Ex, 27 8. 7th St, 
Plain, Pressed Front, Ornamental & Molded Bricks. 


1888 0 89 CRES-O1d York Road and ous pe. - 
Iastrated Catalogue of mn asd ot MARTEL. Ficces, with price list ana ts sant AEE cat TREE ce npstication, 


sites eee gs auantition of Ree, 5 shade of colors tod Bricks tor tn ta 







JRMAN OILERS 
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ELECTRIC HEAT REGULATORS. 


The temperature of the house perfectly controlled. 


AUTOMATIC, SIMPLE, DURABLE. 


Regulates the drafts of the furnace by the temperature of the living-rooms of the house. 

The operation of the device is as follows: If the temperature of the room falls below the degree for which 
the thermostat is set, then the draft of the furnace will be opened, and will remain open until the required 
degree of heatis reached, If the temperature rises above the desired degree, the regulator instantly closes 
the draft of the furnace and opens the check-damper in the smoke-pipe. 


SAVES COAL, SAVES DOCTOR’S BILLS, SAVES LABOR. 


If not sold by your local electrician or furnace-dealer write us for circular, prices, etc. Agents Wanted. 


CONSOLIDATED TEMPERATURE CONTROLLING CO. Minneapolis, Minn. 


O advertise in mediums that insure good returns, as shown by all the 

Toes successful business houses of the United States. If the Boston 

} 7 PAY S HERALD is not one of the best, why should the most successful adver- 
tisers use it more than any other New England paper ? 
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THE PEQUOT. 


Upright Sectional Boilers for Hot Water Heating. 
NO RESISTANCE TO CIRCULATION. 


Continuous vertical fire-box heating surface from Grate 
to top of Boiler. 
THE HOPSON & CHAPIN M’F’G CO. 
Engineers and Manufacturers of complete plant, 
New London, Conn. 
















Public 
ete. 
OUR SPECIALTIES: 
oaei neue teeealocian’ API PARATUS 
Mill's Patent Safety Boiler, FAMonWATER 


= The Union Hot Water Radiator, 
Reed's Cast-iron Radiators, 
indirect Pin Radiators. 


The H. B. SMITH CO. 


187 Centre St. New-York. 
Foundry, Westfield, Mass 


HARD SOFT COAL 














SEND FOR CIRCULARS. Astomatic. my Troubt rate “Be vn night. 1 ena. 
re ade in sizes r Steam 
Ces cure for colds, coughs | Ay mg Re Be old surongeeress fo 1 Water. Send for Catalogue. 
egetable Pulmonary Balsam.” Bros joston, 
For $1.00 by ona @ @ large bottle sent express paid. Pierce, Butler & Pierce Mfg. Co. Syracuse, N.Y.,ULS.A, 
— THE — 


PENCE 
water FIEATER. 


Send FOR Descriptive CIRCULAR. 


Wational Hot Water Heater Co. 


191 FORT HILL SQ. | 108 LAKE STREET, 
BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


ag. HEAT YOUR HOMES "'« 


WITH THE MODERN 


BRONSON WATER-TUBE BOILER. 


Brick Set or Portable, for Water or Steam. 




















Economical, Automatic, requiring little attention, and 
WITH OUR FULL GUARANTEE. 
Call or Write for Prices. Always satisfactory. 


WESTON ENGINE CO. ci.) Painted Post,W 


BRICK-SET. H. J. BARRON & 00. 4 Cortlandt Street, Agents for New-York City and vicinity. PORTABLE. 
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GURNEY HOT-WATER } iiciaton 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 


After conducting for a number of years a series of 

very costly experiments in Heating Buildings by Hot 

Water, we are now prepared to furnish with our already 

celebrated Hot-Water Heater a Radiator specially de- 

signed for this manner of heating, which, for artistic 

é merit, efficiency and general practicability is acknowl- 

GURNEY HEATER. edged to surpass any Radiator ever introduced. : 
All interested take due notice thereof, and write us 

for further information. 


GURNEY HOT-WATER HEATER CO, 


Principal Office, 163 Franklin Street, Cor. Congress, Boston, Mass. 
New-York Office, 88 John Street, Cor, Gold. 
SELLING AGENCIES: 


Cuicaco, Rice & Whitacre Mfg. Co. 42 & 44 | Cuarctesron, S. C., Valk & Murdock, 16, 18 & i 
© : Detroit, T. R. Chase & Western Pig. & Htg. | Covincron, Ky., J. L. Frisbie, 526 Philadel. 

Send for “How Best to Co. 138 Larned St. phia St. 

Heat our Homes, and Testi- PortTianp, Or., and Tacoma, Wasn., Wm. Spokane Farts, Wasu., Falls City Plumbing 
monial Companion.” Gardner & Co. and Heating Co. 




























“CLENWOOD.” “THE ECONOMY” 
| COMBINATION HEATER 
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Nortn Apams, Mass., June 10, 1889. = o,f Re 
, . 3 
The Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 3 =a 88 
Gents :— How to heat my residence seemed the most complex B 4 3 ] “S 
t id confronted, as my new residence, which I finished $s ° E tp B 
the past year, neared completion. After studying the subject quite <q ‘a oq |= —— ee 3 
thoroughly, and looking over the different house-heating apparatus 4 BS Se aN aay £8 g i] 
in the market, I was finally induced by your representative here, STEAM AND WARM AIR COMBINED me 


Mr. Boughton, to try your No. 24 Glenwood Furnace, and, after Send for catalogue containing full descriptions of the Combi- 
using same the past winter, I am prepared to say it has more than nation Heaters and the Ecoonomy Warm Air Furnaces. 











met my expectations, both in the manner in which it has responded 
when called upon in the coldest weather, heating at all times seven J. F. PEASE FU RNACE co. 
large rooms and two halls, and also in the moderat ption of 
coal, You = at liberty to use this as you down obvigabin. ’ Syracuse, N. Y., U.S.A. 
No. 76 Main Street, North Adama Mace no  harmacs= — | New-York Office: 206 Water St. Boston: 75 Union St. 
© by WEIR STOVE CO, Taunton, Mass. Chieago; 177 E. Randolph Street. 





















New Kodak Cameras. 
“Vou press the button, we do the rest.” 
Seven New Styles and Sizes 


ALL LOADED WITH 


Transparent Films. 
ta For Sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. Send for Catalogue. 
THE EASTMAN COMPANY, Rochester, N, Y. 














The Progressive Game Chart 


Is the Simplest Method of Counting 
In Progressive Games. 

It obviates the unpleasant opera- 
tion of sticking ‘‘ stars” upon a card. 
It does away with the annoying 
interruption and delay caused by 
the punchin Process. 

ese ‘‘Charts” or Counters are 
3x4 inchesineize and are put up, with 
cords complete, in | nr ge suitable 
for six tables. rice, 
Package; extra table sets, ot on 
For sale by dealers, or forw 
upon receipt of price. Address 
PROGRESSIVE GAME CHART AGENCY, 

Room 88, 


176 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
Patented Oct. 1, 1889. 


sTEAN LAUEUBES A PLEASURE BOATS STEAM Aad do PLEASURE BOATS. 
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wy ; Racine Automatic O11-Burning Outfits. Fuel, either 
Q Crude Oil or Ker Fire, A Steam 
g Regulator, Automatic Water Regulator, pA ke Engineer after 
2 starting. Automatic cleanliness and safety; in short a genuine 
COAL OR OTL FOR FUEL. Automatic Success. 
Marine and ere Engines and — Boat Fittings, Also Racine Automatic Stationary Engines, same fucl. Also 
p Chandlery Racine Automatic Pumping Outfits, same fuel. 
intima 4 New Tuustreted Catalogue. ans + s of the « d Racine Canoes, Rowboats 
OTTERSON & SEAMAN, Builders, - Stationary Eo ts 3 —- Send stamp for Yacht, Boat 
P.0. Address, Long Branch City. Branchport, N. J. THO SANE A & COMPANY, Chicago, Il. 








SWIFT DOUBLE-ACTION AUTOMATIC REVOLVER. 


new | UNEQUALED o> 
PATENT, |20r Symme- 





f\ Safety Barrel Cateh.| pow’t Buy 
“= to throw the UNTIL 











try, Beauty, arrel open when 
——— ___ | Material and Workmanship. discharged, YOU 
THE AS PERFECT A PISTOL AS 38 Cal. HAVE 


ONLY CAN POSSIBLY BE MADE. 

Tf your omen f does not have it, we Ag send it 
PERFECTLY)! | st-paid on receipt of pri 

Send 6c. = stamps for our — illus- 

SAFE trated Catalogue of Guns, Rifles, Revol. 

vers, Police porting 8 ofall 

PISTOL kinds, etc. This Catalogue is so large the postage on it alone costs 5c. 


MADE. | JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS CO. Manufacturers, Boston, Mass. 


Using S. & W. SEEN 


Cartridges THE SWIFT. 


For Sale}  “S* 


by all ANY 
dealers, | OEALER. 



































Peck & -§ 


None Genuine without our name. 


Nos....0 00 I 


2 a 
Per pair, $2.00 2.50 3.00 400 5.00 


BUY FROM HEADQUARTERS. 


We carry a full line of sleighs from 50 cents 
to $5.00 each. 


Estimates furnished, upon application, for fitting plete Gy i with apparatus of the latest and most approved patterns. 
Athletic Uniforms and Shoes on hand or to order. 
Just received, a large shipment of French Roulette, Mascotte, and Race Games, including the latest 
German and English Games, Toys and Novelties. 


Upon poesigs of thee 2-cent stamps we will mail to any address our new winter catalogue containing cuts and prices of Skates, Sleighs, 


Gymnasium » Magic Lanterns, Games, Novelties, Foot-Balls, Magicians’ Goods, Photograph Cameras and Sundries and everything 


for out and in door SP°rtS: BECK & SNYDER, 124, 126 & 128 NASSAU STREET, NEW-YORK. 


Flendryx 


Makes Two Hundred and Thirty-seven different styles of 
FISHING REELS in sizes from twenty-five to three hundred 
ards. 
. All styles and sizes of Flush Handle, Rubber Plate and 
Multiplyers are SCREWED REELS constructed with J/néer- 
changeable Parts the same as gun or sewing-machine parts. Our 
REELS are made with improved automatic machinery, operated 
y by the best skilled labor, bom are Superior in Construction and 
ish, and are indisputably the best line of REELS made. 
Prices, from 25 Cents to $10.00, A// first-class dealers sell 
them. Send for our Catalogue, and we will send any kind of Reel 
by mail on receipt of price. 


THE ANDREW B. HENDRYX CO. New Haven, Conn. 
( AP | The Most Complete Practical and Novel. 


MAKES NO LITTER ON THE CARPETS. 
The only Counter that indicates at any stage of 
the game the number of each table, games Won 
and Lost, and tetal games played. 


‘ Sets of be k perfectly for fewer tabl 

P rog ress! ve E uch re Den okie, A yin aameed . f ‘aidlgnaned 

s number, say — tables, a be used ~ 3 — eight, 

Score System. wists vai'the soaners werk procisaly toe tame 

copveranyes. me alf tubios without Uctay, cocliclon er anloraken. 

PROGRESSIVE EUCHRE PLAYERS everywhere say it adds new interest to the game and is in fact 
~—~S= THE ONLY CORRECT SYSTEVN. SS ~— 


One sample table number or es set for any number of tables sent a paid to any address, on receipt of 15 cents each table 
ber, by the facturer, W. F. BuLKeLey, 146 Superior St., Cleveland, O. Illustrated circular free on 


on. 
PH. HAKE, General Agent, Dicogpat to} For Sale by all leading Bookdealers 
Manfr Fine Cards & Stationery, 134 Essex St., New York. the Trade. and Stationers. 


BROTHERS OF THE ANGLE. 


OUR NEW EIGHT-STRIP SPLIT BAMBOO is the “ King” 
of all Fishing-rods. Chubb’s New Catalogue for 1890 is now ready. In 
addition to a complete list of anglers’ supplies, it contains articles from 
on ee of Dr. James A. Henskall, Petronella, W. H. H. Murray, Geo. 
P, Goff, Norman, Brother Gardner, and others. 
_ These papers are by the best writers on angling subjects, and are very 
interesting. 

Send 25 cents, and receive Catalogue, post-paid. This amount will be 47 
deducted from first order (if accompanied with Cougon in book) for one | 
dollar’s worth or more of our goods. 


Address : 
THOS. H. CHUBB, THE 


The Fishing-rod Manufacturer, » FisHinG 
Please mention THE CENTURY. Post Mills, Vt. MANUFACTURER 
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CATALOGUE FREE, 





ALL MAKES 
New or Second-Hand. 


We are manufacturers’ or importer’s agents for every cycle 
poaeees in ~ J coastry, and constant) carry 400 to 500 wheels 
bargains in not o second-hand and shop 


ea, butt aiso standard makbe new wheels bought in 
EARy BAYWEN ts, wheels cheap. Agents yrantes. 


BICYCLES Fe 


Sguasant extra charge. weet prices 
S guacantesd. Low OR fast freight 


sod eriens a Lae STOCK IN THE U. S. 


en and type-writers taken in exchange. Headquarters for & 
cycling goods; our superior incussmonss bring us Orders r ho 
ly from every stute and territory. Send for illustrated catalogue 
with latest secoid-hand and cavoain list, introductory terms, @ 


oe HAZARD & CO., 6 G St., Peorla, Ill, 
w*Brilliant Magic Lantern 2 ae 


With views of American Scenery, 8, 
etc. Mammoth 120 page catalogue, 2.000 11- 
lustrations FREE on_ receipt of 2 centa. 
OHN WILKINSON OO., 565 Btate Bt., Chicago, 


Patent Foot-Power Machinery 
COMPLETE OUTFITS. 

Wood or metal workers without steam power 

can successfully compete with the large sho; 

by using our New LADOR-SAVING 
achinery, latest and most improved for prac- 

tical shop use; also for Industrial Schools, Home 

Training, etc. CaTALoGue Free. 


SENECA FALLS MFG. Co. 
674 Water St. Seneca Falis, N. Y. 














ie, exiigirigh 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC CAMERAS, 


OUTFITS AND MATERIALS 
a” Amotwase aad = eeestonala. 


0. P. STIRN'S 
NEW PATENTS 
Send for Be-poge | Illustrated Catalogue, ies, to 


STIRN a LYON, 20 Park Place,  Hem-York, t U. $..A. 


d all leading Photo, 8 














BOWDISH MFG. CO. 
eancome. S YY. 


FINE BOATS, CANOES 


of LAUNCHES. 
Marine Stationary Engines, 
Water-Tube Boilers, Etc. 
Send 8 cents for new Catalogue. First- 
work only, 












RIGIN CYELES 


ALL STYLES & PRICES 
’ ILLUSTRATED: CATALOGUE © 


ICAGO, ILL 


LARGEST: AMERICAN: MANUFACTURERS 





Barnes’ F oot-Power Machinery. 
WORKERS OF WOOD OR METAL, 


Without steam power, using outfits of these pray my 


can bid lower, and save more money from their j 


than by any other means for doing theirs work. Also for 


Industrial Schools or Home Training. 


With them boys can acquire Journeymen's trades 


before they “go for themselves." Price-List Free. 


W.F. & JOHN BARNES CO. 


No. 596 Ruby Street, Rockford, Ill. 









SAVE MONEY. Before you buy 


BICYCLE or TYRITER 


Send to A. W. GUMP & CO., Dayton, Ohio, for prices. New 
Bicyeles at reduced prices and 400 second-hand ones. Difficult 
repairing. Bicycles, Guns and Type V’riters taken in 





Ms + 


for date nnd ) 





enters Matec ts lieda., 





EN D for free Catalogue of Books of Amusements, Speakers, 


logues, Gymnastics, Calisthenics, Fo: 


rtune Tellers, Dream 


Books, Debates, Letter Writers, Etiquette, etc. 
DICK & FITZGERALD, 18 Ann St. New-York. 








PPLES 


pe CR d FAIRY 7ricycies the 

practical ones made. Best for ladies 
= girls. Satisfaction a—— 

Address FAY MFG. CO. Elyria, O. 





Pri VA TE THEATRICALS 





Dramas, Comedies, Farces, Tableaux-vivants, Operettas 
and other books for all kinds of Exhibitions and Entertain- 
| ments. Catalogue free if you mention this magazine. 


3 | Harold Roorbach, 9 Murray Street, New-York. 





BUY THE 


“RELIABLE” 


Trade-Mark 


Flannel Shirts, 
PAJAMAS, a ROBES 
AN 
LOUNGING ¢ COATS. 
BROKAW W MEG. co. 


NEWDBURGH, N. Y. 
Ask Retailers for them. 


— i —— 





dt ” RELIABLE ‘f 
FLANNEL GESB SHIRT. 


OTHER STYLES LACED. 
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PIII LINTININ ANTE FOOL 


CHRYSA 
(Plain and full instru 
PRICE.—For 


win. $2} twelve plants 
DEN” the prise of which to 2 sent gratis our superb 
” (the of which is 25 cents), on condition ot 
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HILL & GO. RICHMOND, IND. 


Roses our Specialty, both Old and New. 
SEND FOR OUR FREE CATALOG FOR DESCRIPTIONS. 


Hardy Plants and Shrubs in finely grown stock and best varieties; New Double Lilacs in five 
sorts ; the splendid Red Clematis, Kermisinus ; the Salisburia, or 
Maidenhair Tree; Japanese Purple Plum; besides Paonies, 
Phlox, Lilies and all the best of the old-time garden favorites — 
Iris, Hardy Pinks, Spireas, etc. 

NEW GERANIUMS, both ZONAL and BRUANTS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS, ALL the new American prize-taking 
sorts, besides the best of the French and English exhibition 
varieties; also standard sorts at very low prices. 

BEGONIAS, finest sorts, both in the Rex and Flowering sec- 
tions ; a few very fine novelties among them. 

Our Seed Department is very com- 
plete; all the finest novelties in 

Sweet Peas, Ever-blooming & 
Pinks, Forget-me-nots, Nasturtiums, 
and Phlox, in very best quality. The / 
Kitchen Garden has also been well DB 
cared for. 


We have everyth that you need for GRY 
Spring plantin net sure and send : 













for our © ow; it is 
on application, 


HILL & CO. Richmond, Ind. YY 2 ix | 


Feb. ’90. 



























COLLECTION 
ror 1890 


Contains one regular size packet each of 
the rare and lovely blue TORENIA 
FOURNIERI,—the gorgeous new 
SHIRLEY POPPIES,—the fra- 
grant LITTLE GEM SWEET 
ALYSSUM,—many varieties mixed 
of Choice DOUBLE ASTERS, 
sy —the unequaled strain of BURPEE’S 
SUPERB CAMELLIA-FLOWERED 
BALSAMS,—Finest Mixed CHINESE 
and JAPANESE PINKS,— Extra Fine 
Mixed NEW and BEAUTIFUL IPOMOEAS,— CHOICE MIXED PAN- 
SIES,—-Fordhook strain of SUPERFINE PETUNIA HYBRIDA, and twelve 
grand NEW SWEET PEAS mixed. 


Inall TEN VARIETIES f{ oe ¢ LORS 
best NEW and popular rene 
ANNUALS for 


25 cts. 


or FIVE Gem 


Collections “Sor? $1.00. THE LITTLE GEM SWEET ALYSSUM 


ga TRY TO GET UP A CLUB. We 


ILLUSTRATION and DIRECTIONS FOR GROWING PRINTED UPON EACH PACKET. 

























Purchased separately at retail, the Ten Packets in our 25c. Gem Collection would cost 
85 Cents; and this SPECIAL OFFER is made to induce all to 


TRYBURPEE’S SEEDS. 


Order Now! and ask for BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL for 1890 
handsomely illustrated with beautiful 

COLORED PLATBS,tisai.tot THE BEST SEEDS, 
including New Vegetables and Flowers of real merit, which cannot be obtained elsewhere. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


























OTT’S WER 


Are the BEST it is possible to obtain. Our whole time is devoted to selecting, growing 
and distributing the BEST FLOWERS ONLY, and we claim that by growing 
in immense quantities we can produce them of the greatest possible perfection 
and at the lowest possible cost. Send us a trial order. 


SCOTT’S DEWDROP BEGONIA 


is the greatest novelty in Begonias ever introduced. 

It is a compact growing variety with shell-shaped leaves 
and stems of light crimson; the blooms are satiny white, 
shading to delicate rose, with golden yellow stamens. No 
illustration can convey an idea of its profuseness in flowering. 
Upon one plant grown in the open ground last summer 
we counted 87 clusters of flowers. It is always in bloom, 
will stand the strong sun during summer, and will grow and 
thrive anywhere. We own the entire stock and it is now offered 
for the firsttime. Good strong plants, 25 cts. each ; 5 for 
$1.00, or 12 for $2.00, neatly boxed, and mailed post-paid. 


THE ORCHID WATER LILY, voc 


aquatic, that can be grown in any jar or cask. The bright 
glossy leaves are almost circular, with the leaf stalks enlarged into balloon-shaped sacks, filled with air, which 
enable the whole plant to float on the surface of the water. The orchid-like flowers are produced in 
clusters, and are delicate lilac shading to rose, with a distinct spot of orange upon the upper petal. Will bloom 
during the entire summer, The plants are most easily grown, and, although rare, we offer good blooming crowns 
at 35 cents each; 4 for $1.00. 
NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR 50 CENTS we will mail one good strong plant each 
« of the NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS: MRS, ALPHEUS 
HARDY, a wonderful novelty, with pure white flowers formed into an almost perfect ball, covered with long fine 
hairs ; KIOTO, the best incurved, yellow; LILLIAN BIRD, the finest new pink; and THE BRIDE, the new 
fringed white,— 4 PLANTS in all, — sent post-paid, 
FOR ONLY 50 CENTS. These four sorts could not 
be purchased last year anywhere for less than $4,256, 
and it is without exception the grandest offer ever 
made of the Best New Chrysanthemums. 


ORDER NOW. \.iir 


mail one good strong plant each of the Dewdrop 
Begonia, Orchid Water Lily, the Four New 
Chrysanthemums, and two other choice novelties. 
In ordering, ask for 


SCOTT’S CATALOGUE, *.*.::” 


with a lovely colored plate of Beantiful New 
Roses, for 1890, embraces 


“THE BEST FLOWERS ONLY,” 


and is mailed FREE to any address on application, 
No matter how many floral catalogues you may have, 


you should have SCOTT’S CATALOGUE before 
making out your Spring order. CHRYSANTH EMUM— MRS. ALPHEUS HARDY. 


ROBERT SCOTT & SON, PENROSE NURSERIES, 
19th and Catharine Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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be, mt 
a NWI ISIERIEES 
All kinds of Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Plants (new and old and 
strictly true to name) at half the price of traveling agents. 

Lovett’s Guide to Horticulture gives their prices, merits and defects, and 
tells how to purchase, plant, prune, cultivate, etc. It is a handsome book 
of over sixty pages, finely printed and profusely illustrated. Mailed, with 
colored plates, 10 cents; without plates, free. 

Trees and Plants to distant points by mail and express a specialty. 
A copy of Orchard and Garden sent free to J. T. LOVETT CO. Little Silver, N. J. 


all who state where they saw this advt. 
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HE superbly-illustrated article on Newport Gardens in the new 
edition of our book, “A Few Flowers Worthy of General Culture,” 
is the best argument we can offer of the great advantages of gardening 
with hardy flowers as compared with bedding plants. Hardy plants 
have all artistic advantages, and all practical ones as well. Their first 
cost being their only cost and their greatly increasing in size and 
beauty year after year make an investment in them yield an annual 
dividend of loveliness not to be computed in any ordinary way. 
+ The seventh edition of our book, “A Few Flowers Worthy of Gene- 
gi. ral Culture,” is now ready, and will be mailed, postpaid, on receipt of 
twenty-five cents, which is allowed on the first order for plants. This 
book is the most beautiful and practical work on gardening published, 
; and should be read by every one interested in the advanced 
: ; ” Ms taste in gardening. Our catalogue containing prices and des- 
p hy i ity criptions of Hardy Plants, Roses, Rhododendrons, Japanese 
ay mn, ee Maples, Rare Shrubs, Tuberous-rooted Begonias, Gloxinias, 
SMO TET INE  * *  Dahlias, etc., is sent with the book. 
iN a 
A ULE 





NEW YORK OFFICE. 





Ae TN Plans and estimates furnished and B. A. ELLIOTT CO,, 
oe PU oll .) 4, orders received by 
PTT MA BLUIOTT FLORAL CO., J+ HXTH ST., SIS TEPURS, Pr, 


907 BROADWAY, COR. 20TH ST. 














THE EGYPTIAN LOTUS, 


or the Sacred Lotus of India, China and Japan, is 
HARDY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


See article in Harper's Monthly for May, 1889, entitled *‘ A Meadow Mud-hole.” 
RARE WATER LILIES. 


HEADQUARTERS ee / UATIC PLANTS. Nelumbiums in variety; Red Water 

Lilies from India, Blue from E; le from Zanzibar, White from many countries ; the Hardy 
Pink Water Lily; new Hardy Slow Wa ter Lily, All easily cultivated, and becoming ‘increasingly 
popular. Our Colored Plate of the Egyptian Lotas (14 x 21 inches) shows the flower actual 
size. Our Illustrated Catalogue contains directions for culture, and full information with prices 
of plants. Catalogue, with Colored Plate, sent for ten cents. Catalogue, without plate, sent free to 
those mentioning THe Century Macazine. 


E. D. STURTEVANT, Bordentown, New Jersey. 




















Weclaim to ia one of the DE cep and im of Flower Seeds in America. In order to introduce them as widely as possible 
we make this UN PREC ENT iD OF ER. For 25 cents in postage-stamps or money we will send by mail one pkt. 
each of the following Valuable gtd iamond Aster, Med handsome colors; Mixed Balsams, immense size, double as 


a rose; Calllopsis, Golden Wave, new, . cr showy; New brid Gaillard: ria, unrivaled for beauty; Phioxdrumundil 
Grandiflora Splendens, rs distinct shades; GIA iT 8 SHOW P PANSIES, immense size, rich and velvety; New Mammoth 
Verbena, 12 choice colors; ‘New Giant Zinnia, largest in the world; 10 Beeds of ANNUAL NUT EG PLANT great 
value, never before offered; Amaranthus Gibb ighly or 1; One Beautiful Everlasting Flower, 11 full- size 
pkts., with directions for culture, for 25 cents, collections, #1.00, Catalogue with each order 

$a AMUEL WILSON, Mechanicsville Bucks Co. Pa. 


SPC TP ISHED 


All the New and Standard Sorts of 
ROSES, CHRYSANTHEMUMS, BEGONIAS, GERANIUMS, Ney wena 
Novelties in FLOWER and VEGETABLE SEED 
Common and Fancy Greenhouse PLANTS, FERNS and PALMS 
CROTONS,GLADIOLUS, DAHLIAS, PEONIES, [RIS LILIES, HARDY PLANTS and VINES. 
Our new fully-illustrated Catalogue sent free to all who apply with stamp; no attention to postal 
cards. Mention THE CENTURY. CRITCHELL & OO. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


We have undoubtedly the most charming novelties in this flower ever introduced. Winners z 

















of the first Prize,and receiving the highest honors wherever exhibited, A revelation to 
all who have seen them. They are so elegant that we wholesale the oogie flowers for twenty- 
wd cents each, — = | give om idea of their whe wry when good kinds as mai mows 





: g one cent each. V SEEDS | in our rg te i very . 
logue t is very complete, 
wat THE He BEST NEW $ § AND PLANT 
interest to all lovers of choice flowers. Sent free to all readers of Tue Cen- 
TURY Tony cling. stamps to pay postage, Our importation of THE GOLDEN BANDED 
has just reached us. We offer fine strong bulbs of this, ““7he Queen of 
Lie (Hardy), 30c. each; 4 for $1, post-paid. Address, mentioning Tue Century, 


F. R. PIERSON, Florist and Seedsman, 
P. O. Box C. TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 


















low, ¥ 
and del: 


= H+ WONDEROUS WEATHER PLANT: 


This is the most marvelous plant ever introduced, 
ecientific pape 
proven by many thousand 


offered. and ask for a Catalogue % will be sent F 


FRO. 


rope, and the glen about eee eee 

rsare eayiag co 8 ——, = leaves truly , 1 ooft*the's Md r the weather three da ysin ad 
most beautiful trailing or climbing vine, with graceful soresme foliage 
68 or lovely flowers in rik Saston. It grows quickly from seed. and is suitable either for out- 


Tor, or window culture, and in and beauty surpasses all other climbing piants. “fi The Pall ie as 


“The remarkable Weather Plant (Abrus) continues to cxcite men of sc’ 


that the plant is in truth prophetie. Thirty-two thousand tria’ ,% a to prove, its "tnralit bility. is leaves by 
oe The seed are scariel, 


tion foretell the ay LA of ene, woeter three da. 


etter” ads. Our Catalogue ion, Vouidy illustrat; 
morgane sete Sit conte per paces ket ; B packets f iy 9 mot. host 
and lored chrom. 


ons and — ace 

paid, together with a copy of our elegant Cata- 
also o 

ae MOLD of rahe Bis Tea" ok fills (Syelocoma Pia Platyphytia) a most curious and novel plant. Al 

egetable Novelty « ot ‘the age. Flesh golden 7 
egated w' Sond layers of "bright pinky ar Le AL o pounds in vsigns. and ¢ tee! —_—s 
ous melon ian. Ry Wor usciousness unsurpassed. 

= & na Bh ;Bejcenia wa =~ will mail Ay me each of =e Weat Plant, ‘Opelone Plant, 


a Miho Planes oo 
ects ite is the most mag- 
nincent over "ison 16 pases gee profusely tlustrateds ee. at large colored plates 


and colored covers. We offer the fi novelties i Vegetables is: notably great 
Wineberry, Jewel Dahlia, Mary Washington citioe in Fie it Tomatoes, Oy Cycas, Hardy Orange, Sea Currant: Rosebud 


. Also the greatest Sy of flo’ icp ie ony oti. i 
11 be sent for only TEN OENTS, which is me a of tts cost to us, orif you order any thing here 
rite at once, as this offer may not appear again. 


Adoress = JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, Queens Co., Wi. Y. 




















NEW SYSTEM HOUSEHOLD ACCOUNTS. Saves $. Not book- 


STRAWBERRY "gurrices sderess ST, BERNARD keeping work. Sip 
















ds.—A v 
etc, Also Cataiegune 
to applicants. 


as well as all novelties of merit, well grown, and at very low es. 
Every po ve sna should have a co : o~ 


s' Interesting, easy. Try it. 1 yr. $1.00. 
North ioe P. REN, ’ 1 Elk St. it hi te w.¥. 
PLANTS, "th. "gr DOGS, Se Se ame 

- ahs GRAND NEW FLOWERS. 
John Saul’s Washington Nurseries. choloest of howerey spikcwot pare whitey 
r Catalogue of New, Rare Beautiful Plants for a7 Sp bulbs for 3a Fen arc ohare 
1900 will be ready in February. It contains a list of all the most 12 tty ty bat or 
beautiful and rare nhouse and hot-house plants in cultivation, Glad- 


e stock elchoice East Indian, American, 
of Roses, Orchids, Seeds, Trees, etc., all free 


; LLER & 
JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. C. FLORAL PARK, N. Y. 
















ELIGIOUS FRUITS 


For ORCHARD and CARDEN. 


irubey Itowes agente! fr. eos 
Ecopfiaeim ere tey Sarita Ee 

nd do deecriptiy oad Cn 34 com FE 
ELLWANGER & 4 BARRY, ROCHESTER, NY. 
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or Faust Kin 
Our Great 


eties, 50c, 








Seeds, 11 pkts. al 8 aaetes, 8 . 
Special a. een Vegetal Bend 25 p's. $1.00, enou or a lai 


rden, by mail, 
G 





H.G. FAUST & CO. 





GARDEN AND FARM ANNUAL FOR 1890. 





Contains a complete list of Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, Implements, etc. All the Best Seeds, 






Handsomely Li ed and Illustrated. 








all the Latest Novelties. A most complete book mailed free to all 
customers, others on receipt of roc. in cash or stamps, together 
with a liberal-sized pkt. of the famous Americus Hybrid Tomato, 
of the Black ig or New Sweet Peas. 

kts. choicest varieties, 40ce, Pearl Collection Flower 
A ng? Collection Flower Seeds, 16 pkts. rare vari- 





y he SEEDS ARE 
Now. 








H. CG. FAUST & co. 8 Seedsmen, eet Feent Phila. Pa. 
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woe. 





Ne pag oe 
OLD 
for our i iiecee ‘of 
about 150 pages, containing a certificate good 1 for 
en Pa pe n seeds, etc. Or send for our 8 page 
aged catalogue and price-list free. 
ane years. 24 greenhouses. 700 acres. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Painesville, Ohio. 


















vicK SEEDS 


Catalogue of America, contains com a4 OL 
Vegetables, cote - Bulbs Potatoes and 1 Fruits, with descriptions and prices. 
le as proves 80 satisfactory last year. "i aey new and ele, aot iMustrations handsome eolored 
and st x10) inches, and frontispiece. ieecaes Cash Prizes 
person who owns a foot of land or cultivates a plant 


Cents, which amount may be ded a uv from as order. 
JAM 


S Vick, S 





should have oe e Coby ated on receipt ‘of 0 
ABR LoauE F REE. 


EEDSMAN, ROCHESTER, N.Y, 















SEEDS CIVEN AWAY! 


Reader, if you love flowers, here's a treat for you. Send 10 cents for 
Park’s Floral Guide, a handsone annual, abounding with fine engrav- 
trations and cultural motes, and with it we will send 
ver 500 kinds, yagids an oceania 

Pie § annual an eros 10 cts. 
1 P’k’g New Shirie y, true, a grand atte ed ootere, & 2 cts 
1 Cert Beage or Ore Peds or Bulbs, your cho’ - cts. 


an el at monthly. 5 y. sets 
Park's 
only 10 cents. a4 as delight you Bond to cents es ence st we our 
friends to sen t waite This negee wae i nos aps te ae 4 ress 
a. nw a= Metal o. 





















SOUTHERN “CALIFORNI GHOVES 


Per ually when mature. 
at fai Tetormasion ~~ — write to 
FOUNTAIN & CO. Riverside, Cal. 


SEEDS! SEEDS! 


My Annual Priced Catalogue is now ready, and wil! 
be mailed free to all yo It ins all the 
leading and most popular sorts of 
Vegetable, Farm and Flower Seeds, 


besides all the desirable novelties of last season, and 
nearly everything else in my line of business. 


ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 


37 EAST 19TH STREET, NEW-YORK CITY. 


ROOZEN’S BULBS 


FOR SPRINC PLANTINC. 
. GLADIOLI, DAHLIAS, BEGONIAS, IRISES, LILIES, TUBEROSES, ETC., ETC, 


The most extensive Catalogue of the above and all new and rare Bulbs and Plants is published by the 
famous growers, 


ANT. ROOZEN & SON, OVERVEEN (near Haarlem), HOLLAND. Established 1832. 


In addition to the largest collection of Bulbs and Bulbous Plants in the world, we offer an exten 

sive list of the best varieties of Roses, embracing Standards, Half Standards and Dwarfs. Also a choice 
collection of Flower Seeds. Catalogues free upon application. Address our sole American representative, 
P.O. Box, 2494. J. TERKUILE, 33 Broadway, N. Y. 
eS ee cventions, on, etc., also free to app Tue Century. 












BE are those put up by 


we: M.FERRY&CO. 

Who are plage Seedsmen in the world. 
Ferry & Co’s 

L eamintone and Priced 


SEED A ANNUAL 


for 1890 will be mailed FREE to all ap- 
plicants, and to last season’s customers, 
It is better than ever. Every person 
using, Garden, Flower or Field 

ds should send for it. Address 
“7 M.FERRY &CO. 
DETROIT, MICH. 





























































Deer's Garden Calendar 


CONTAINS A COMPLETE LIST OF 


RELIABLE SEEDS, FINE PLANTS, 


And the best of all things necessary for successful 
Flower and Vegetable Gardens, also Seeds, Imple- 
ments, and Fertilizers for farm use. Nothing is 
listed but tried things. We aim to make our Calen- 
dar a safe book of reference and also pretty enough 
to keep in sight. 

The edition for 1890 has a beautifully illuminated 
cover done in water colors, and is in all respects a first-class work. Our 
regular customers will receive it free as usual. To others it will be mailed 
on receipt of ten cents. Do not fail to have a copy. Address 


HENRY A. DREER, 


Lock Box 1618. 714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


i SEEDS sfstiogine Wei wits Tess ta 


FE NC PRICES REDUCED 
Heavy Netting. Best made. 
STEEL WIRE 


.) Catalogue FREE. Write 
CK BROS., RICHMOND, IND. 


NEW BUTTERILY 

















Tue Most Pearecr 
DICTIONARY HOLDER. 


Folding and Adjustable Tables. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 
R. M. LAMBIE, 
39 E. 1 Oth St., N.Y. 















TO EVERY READER who will send us their address 7 
vib Co, postage ( naming THE lORTHERN ER iu e 
OWN, SEEDS bo 1800, ms 
CRO a SES DS 1 


pa aS ever oe Phin ond. a Tee ont RP price) of the new he nimen 

pace wi PAS! it us to describe the beautiful forms 

By UEraRrLy bi This is grand sift unique variety. O f Someane contains all the Latest Nov- 

sow and | Coop S in Flowers, Plants, Bulbs, Vegetables and Field Seeds. SEND 
This offer will not appear again. 


VORTERUP, BRASLAN & GOODWIN 00. Seed Growers, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S Weoffer postpaid at your door 


the LARGEST STOCK oi 

OSES™ SEEDS 222 
rieties, sizesand prices, New 

awn CLEMATIS and CLIMB. 


ING VINES, New Hardy FLOWERING PLANTS, New Summer FLOWERING > 
New ROSES, New CHRYSANTHEMUMS, GLADIOLUS, TUBE. 
OWERS, New a 


Rode Mes UBER DESIR Rey ELPA VEE LABS SEEDS, 


PPp- 
Write for it FREE. It will pay you to see it before buying. ; 

















sent everywhere by mail or express, 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Rose Growers and Seedsmen, West Grove, Pa, 


C aizer~ FLORAL aNd 





N 
\ 





VAUGHAN'S 


SEED STORE 


1890 Catalogue, with 10 cents’ worth of 
any kind of seeds desired, will be mailed on 
receipt of 10 cents in stamps. Customers need 
notwrite, P, O. Box 688, 


CHICAGO. 











WE ARE OFFERING our fine 
and elegant 


ckboards and Surreys 


ung om ou patent Hal : 
puatiee Phacwone Ron wrank tuAntoxs | “OLD CALIFORNIA MISSIONS. 


Cutters, Two-Seated Russian Sleighs, Send $1.50 for Los ANGELES WEEKLY Tares, one year, and 



















At very low prices. Write for catalogue. O-p Cauirormia Missions, a beautiful souvenir ia one 
‘ WaTerRLoo Wacon Co. L’r’p, hundred years ago, free. Address 
CF Mention Tue Century. Waterloo, N. Y. TRIBUNE PUBLISHING CO. Los Angeles, California. 





THREE GOOD BARGAINS ! 


No. 477. Elegant pearl handle, nickel ends, two blades and 
nail file; highest quality blades. Price, $1.00. This knife is 
copied from a Rogers pattern made in solid silver and sold by fam 
jewelers at $4.00 each. The blades we put in are severely tested 
and will carry a razor edge. 



















No. 801. This cut poorly shows the elegant 

fehes bent of tie a. Has are nlases, 

t quality a possible on 5 

English goods sell for $2.00. Our price, $1.25, 

paid; 3 for $3.00; 6 for $5.00, Elegant 
knife, 3 blades, pearl, $1.50. 


The Indian Tra: » Blades made for service and file-testec’. 
No “Cheap John” here, Cut is exact size, Nice in the hand, 
easy in the pocket. With smooth red handle, ; 
Fe y org sng oe white or sag, 75 cents. c 
a nife, but m stronger and larger, $1.00, 
S Heavy 2-blade Jack-kntle, 50c. Maher 
& Grosh Hunting-knife, $1.00. Colorado 
Stock knife, 3 blades, $1.00. Family 
Shears, best steel, 8 inch, 75c. Razor- 
steel Scissors, 5 inch, socts. Butcher 
knife, 6 inch, 50 cents. Razor-steel Mit- 
chen knife, 25 cents. Send for free illus. 
80-page list, also “ How to Use a Razor.” 
ARERR & GROSH 
74 Summit St. Toledo, Ohic. 


Jan. '90. 
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EXPANDED METAL 


Is the “Trade” name for Plates of Soft Steel cut and opened out into webs of diamond or other shaped mesh. 


FENCING. For fencing it is unsurpassed, being strong and durable, giving 
great protection with least obstruction to view of inclosure. 


It is not of the “ stretched ” order of fence, but a solid and sub- 
stantial structure, which, when mounted in various ways, makes a 
neat and attractive guard for Lawn, Park, Church, Cemetery or Farm 
‘that will prove a good investment. 


For Summer Doors, Window Guards, Poultry Yards and Ornamental 
Garden Work, more durable than wire. 














~~ on 
Our Steel Lath commends itself to Architects and Builders as the 
LATHING, best metallic lath in use. 
It requires no stretching or furring ; its form makes it rigid, and 
yet it can be readily molded to any required curve or angle. Gives 
a perfect —_ throughout. 
Specify our Lath to reduce the fire risk on your buildings. 
Write for catalogue and name THE CENTURY. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
67 tends St Now fork. | CENTRAL EXPANDED METAL (0. 
1026 Ridge Ave. Phila. 116 Water St. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Chapped Hands: (8 per cent. Guaranteed 
on investments in 
PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCER- DULUTH REAL ESTATE 
INE, DILUTED WITH AN EQUAL QUANTITY in consideration of equal division of Additional Prof- 
OF WATER OR _ COMBINED. WITH: CERTAIN its. References io particulars on application. 
SIMPLE INGREDIENTS, IS A REMEDY FOR RICHARDSON, DAY & CO. - 
CHAPPED HANDS. Palladio Building Duluth, Minn. 
FOR PARTICULARS SEE ELEGANT, BOOK OF 
TOILET RECIPES THAT CAN BE PREPARED 4A v 48 
EASILY AND CHEAPLY AT HOME. SENT TO 
ANY ADDRESS FOR TWO TWO-CENT STAMPS. 
ADDRESS, . ee Oy es moh nay A 
! FSHGRTAAt 
Procrer & GAMBLE, for Synopsis. W.W. OBGOOD i, Pub. Rochester, N 
GLYCERINE DEP’T, CINCINNATI, O, HORT-HAND “4 {0° Cataios 





of Books and helps 


WALLACE A. BA RTLETT, ELF TAU! GHT torso instruction 


Principal Examiner U. S. Patent Office, 1875 to 1883, TMAN and JEROM ME B, HOWARD, to 


SOLICITOR OF P ATENTS, aa FRONODRAPHIO INSTITU 
conde Sissies REE, ey maT 
HOR THAND BY MATL & p Taught = Batentoc and Solo Mtr cy. Liinois. 


APHERS rma all pupils when competent. ELMA CREAM. For the complexion. Keeps the skin soft 
men and fair. - very best thing for burns, chafing, cuts, bruises and 














cent jars sent by mail. Send 10 cents for sample. 


eo og ¢ solicited. 
Send for ed s - WW. G. Vv. G. CHAFF E, Oswego, N. ¥. bins. sou sh SMITH, Sole Maker, 19 East 28th Street, New-York. 


REASONS WHY PETER MOLLER’ COD LIVER OIL 












SHOULD BE PREFERRED hepatic cll of thaliving bah mck hoplinedotfes peter virtues 
TO ALL OTHERS. nor weakened by being 






of water, glycerine, 
which latter device 
es water bring the 


of 

In taste and smell it is not 
offensive, 9 instead sweet 
and agreeable. 
Of its perfect digestibility, per- Its administration is always 
fect limpidity. 

This meng costs couaneeets 
no more poore: 
abounding i the stores. heeled It is readily obtainable ; 6 dep mbna we it. 


It is unquestionably the purest and best COD LIVER OIL IN THE WORLD. 
W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO. New-York, Sole Agents for U. 8. and Canada. 








Bred for Mitk and Butter. 


HOLSTEIN- -FRIESIAN “CATTLE. 


Value Determined by Actual Tests, 


COWS WITH LARGE MILK AND BUTTER RECORDS. 


Heifers and Calves, rare in quality, with pedigrees rich in milk and butter, on 
side of both sire and dam, 


A Grand Lot of Butter Bred Bulls, that in quality, or breeding based on pro- ‘hs 


ducti of 





Send for catalogue, giving pedigrees and records of this wonderful herd. 


try, has no equal, 
160 Animals from this Herd in Advanced Registry. 


In writing, mention Tue CenTuURY. 


SMITHS, POWELL & LAMB, Syracuse, N. Y. 





~ OAKLAWN FARM. 


346 PERCHERON & 
FRENCH COACH HORSES, 


IMPORTED and BRED in 1889 
Among Oaklawn’s importations 
this year are the 


WINNERS OF 88 PRIZES 


at the Great Shows of France, and of these were 
42 FIRST PRIZES; 
At the Universal Exposition, Paris, 1889 
13 FIRST PRIZES, 
STOOK ON HAND: 670 HEAD 
M, W. DUNHAM, Wat Lino. 


—,. 










AMERICAN VIEWS. § S°Wittenann, co aad st: 8:1 











BEE on bin m~ 4 “Handy” Wagons, 
Bagtes Surreys. indles, Buckboards, Con- 
8, Phret 


cores, tons, Gabe olets, @ Wheelers, Road 
etc. eatalogue and circular, How 
to pur rchase direc from the rr. al amrers. ” FREE, 


BRADLEY & G0. sfc sefet 





“SHADELAND” sxtensye 
Pure Bred Live Stock 


ESTABLISHMENT 
in the WORLD. 


NEW IMPORTATIONS 
arriving from time to time. Rare 
individual excellence and 

. choicest breeding. 
CLYDESDALE HORSES, 
PERCHERON, NORMAN OR 
FRENCH DRAFT-HORSES, 
ENGLISH DRAFT-HORSES, 
STANDARD-BRED TROTTERS, 
CLEVELAND BAYS AND FRENCH COACHERS, 
SADDLERS AND CARRIAGE HORSES, 
ICELAND AND SHETLAND PONIES, 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN AND DEVON CATTLE. 
Our customers have the advantage of our many years’ ex- 
en in ww ¥ and importing . quality; 
ari coll $ Opportunity 
pr comparing different breeds; and low prices, because 
of our unequaled facilities, extent of business and low 
rates of transportation. 
No other establishment in the world offers such advantages 
to the purchaser. 
PRICES LOW! TERMS EASY! Visitors welcome. 
Correspondence solicited. Circulars free. 


POWELL BROS. 
Springboro, Crawford Co. Pa. 


When you welts, moan mention Tas Century. Century. 




















Pleasure Carriages’ in Artistic Designs for 1890. 
FERD. F. FRENCH & CO. 


(LIMITED) 


Will produce and fm, in full variety the Pac i Phat fash- 
ions in Victori Cabriolets, Vis-a- Vis haetons, 
Broughams and a themsh-Densinnet in four sizes. Landaus, 
Game Carts, Dog Carts, Surreys and Traps and all kinds 
of Family Vehicles, buggies, etc., of superior construction. 
Especial orders solicited, stimates furnished when required. 











Factory, Warerooms and Office: 


14 to 24 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. U. S. A. 


Only place of business.) 





Established 1851, 
All work guaranteed as represented, 
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Mothers and Children 


Everywhere bless the 


Cuticura Remedies 


HEN SIX MONTHS OLD, tthe left hand of our little grandchild 
began to swell, and had every appearance of a large boil. We 
poulticed it, ‘but all to no purpose. About five months after, it 
became a running sore. Soon other sores formed. He-then had 
‘two of them on each hand, and as his blood "became more and 
more jmpure it ‘took ‘less time for ‘them to ‘break out. .A sore 
came on the chin, beneath the under lip, which was very.offensive. 

His head was one solid scab, discharging a great deal. “This was 

his condition at twenty-two months ld, when I wnilertook the 

care of ‘him, ‘his mother ‘having die when the was @ little 
more ¢han a year old, of consumption (scrofiila, of course). 

He could walk a little, but could mot get ap iif ihe fell 

down, and.could not move when.in bed, having mo wse of 

hishands. Ildmmediately commenced with tthe Oumicura 

REMEDIES, using all fredly. One sore after another 

healed, a ‘bony matter formiing ‘in eadh one of these five 

deep ones just before hedling, which would findlly grow 
loose, and were ‘tdken out,; ‘then ‘they would heal gapidly. 

One of these ugly ‘bone formations I preserved. After 

taking a dozen:and :a ‘hellf battles ihe was aompletely cured, and 

is now, at the age of six years, a strong and healthy child. 
May 9, 1885. Mrs. E. S. DRIGGS, 
622 E. ‘Clay St. Bloomington, I11. 
SEPT. 13, 1888.—'No return of disease 'to date. 





z. &. D, 


I have been afflicted fora great many years with ‘bad blood, 
te dy p | whidh has caused me te have sores ©n my body, My shands 
m7) NY n= ee? were in a solid sere for over year. 1 ‘hati itdied albmpstievery- 
. f thing I could ‘hearef, ibut ‘had given wp alll thopes ef ewer being 
cured, when I saw the advertisement of the CuTicuRA REMEDIES. 1 used one box of CUTICURA, @ne ibattle of 
ReESOLVENT, and one cake of ‘Soxp, ‘and am now able to do all myown work. 
Mrs. FANNIE STEWART, Staunton, Ind. 


I have used the CumicurA Rememres -successfully for my baby, who was afflicted with eczema, and had such 
intense itching that he got no rest day or night; ‘but after I had used two’boxes, the skin ‘began to peel off and get 
clear and soft. The itching is gone, and my ‘baby lis cured, and is now a healthy, tosy-cheeked boy. 

MARY KELLERMANN, Beloit, Kan. 


Your Cumicura REMEDIes @id wonderful things forme. They cured my skin disease, which thas been of five 
years’ standing, after hundreds of dollars had been spent in trying to.cure it. Nothingdid meany good wuntil I com- 
menced the useof tthe OuTICURA Remepies, Our house will never ‘be without them. 

Mrs. ROSA KBILLY, Rodlewell City, (Calhoun Co,, Ia. 


(,uticura Remedies. 


CurTicurA, the great skin cure, instantly allays the most agonizing itchimg and inflammation, clears.the skin and 
scalp of every trace of disease, heals ulcers and sores, removes crusts and :sedles, and restores the hair. Oumicura 
Soap, the greatest of skin beautifiers, ‘is indispensable in treating skin diseases and baby humors. It produces the 
whitest, clearest skin and softest hands, free from pimple, spot or blemish. CuTrcURA RESOLVENT, the new blood 
purifier, dleanses the blood of all impurities and poisonous ¢lements, ‘and thus removes the Cause. Hence the‘CuTicura 
REMEDIES are the only infallible curatives for every form of skin, scalp, and 'bleod diseases, from pimples ‘to scrofula. 

CuricurA REMED2ES are sold ‘by druggists :and chemists throughout tthe world. Price: CuTrouRA, 's0-cents per 
box; Cutscura Soap, 25 cents; CurTicurRA 'RESOLVENT, $1.00 per ‘bottle. ‘Prepared by PoTTer Druc AND 
CHEMICAL ‘CORPORATION, BosTon, MASss. 

(= Send for “‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases,'’ 64 pages, ‘50 illustrations, and 100 ‘testimonials. 











PLES, black-heads, rough, cha and wily §@ Skin, Scalp and diair pegretand beautified 
PI skin prevented ‘by Se AE Seppe BABY § ~ 


iby ‘the use of Cunicura Sonp 


























HAVE YOU 


TEETH 


THEN PRESERVE THEM BY 









USING 





PAT. APPLIED FOR 
BAILEY’S RUBBER 
TOOTH BRUSH. 







Cleans the teeth perfectly and polishes the enamel without injury. 
Never irritates the gums. Can be used with hot or cold water and 
whey tooth wash or powder. Both brush and handle are imper- 
ishable. 

The Tooth Brushes tohand. Inclosed find cash for 8 more. I 
think that you have hit upon the exact things to protect the gums. 
1 shall recommend them to all. 

WALTER STUART, D. D.S. 
Wytheville, Va. 


PRICE-LIST. 
Bailey’s Rubber Bath and Flesh Brush, . . $1.50 
Bailey’s pe Se +25 
Bailey's Hand Brush (size3x1in.). . . . . -50 
Bailey’s ‘‘ Blacking Dauber, . ..... . +25 
Bailey's ‘ Inkand PencilEraser,...... . +25 
Bailey’s ‘* Tooth Brush No.1, .. . oF +25 
Bailey's ‘‘ Tooth Brush No.2, ... . oth m 35 
Bailey’s ‘‘ Shampoo Brush,. ....-... + -75 
Bailey's ‘‘ Teething Ring, ... . .- .'’ +10 


Send us a postal note and we will forward any of the above, pre- 
paid, upon receipt of price. For sale by all dealers in Toilet Goods. 


C. J. BAILEY & CO. 


Boylston Building, Boylston St. Boston, Mass. 


FRIZZETTA 


(Registered) 
Is a Colorless Fluid, Perfectly Harmless, but 
possessing the extraordinary property of 


KEEPING THE HAIR IN CURL 


During the dampest weather or in the 
warmest Assembly or Ball-room. 


SELECTIONS FROM 
TESTIMONIALS. 


“I have tried Frizzetta and find 
it an excellent preparation, which 
answers every purpose for which 
you recommend its use.” 

Marie Roze. 

“I think Frizzetta is invaluable 
to ladies who, like myself, prefer to 
wear natural hair in place of wigs.” 

Kate SAnTLEy. 

“TI have tried Frizzetta and find 
that it answers admirably. In my 
pr ? it is invaluable.” 











Fannie Lesuiz, 


FRIZZETTA is sold by all Chemists. 
Sole Proprietor, 

F. W. BATES, Brooks’s Bar, 
Manchester, England. 
Agent for the United States, 

FRANK PYATT, Druggist, 

438 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill, 
Price 75 cents, or sent prepaid for $1.00 in stamps or money order. 








~ PERFUMES ¢~ 


IN THE LAND OF FLOWERS 
ode 

Doussan Violet. 

Frangipanni. 

Lys des Incas. 
Eden Bouquet. Imperial Pink. 
Luneas. Persian Heliotrope. 

Mandarin Orange Bloom. 
Japan Hyacinth. 
to} 
Demand them of your druggist, or, if he can’t supply 
you, send us 20 cents in stamps and your address, and we 
will mail you samples of all above with instructions ‘‘ How 


to test." We will convince you that they are the most 
delicate and most lasting perfumes made, 


DOUSSAN FRENCH PERFUMERY CO. 
46 Chartres St. New Orleans, La. 


Sweet South. 
Picciola. 
Roussel Rose. 











a 


“4 
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Thia side ; lathersd with Williams? 
Shaving Soap. 


Williams 
*Shaving Stick! © 


Is winning favor everywhere and every day. Compare it with any other! You can’t help recognizing 
its superiority. The copious lather it produces is a marvel of richness, delicacy, and sweetness. 


Perfumed with Attar of Roses, and up in a strong handsome leatherette case. REFUSE to take 
any other kind of shaving stick until you have tried Williams’. 















Tf your Druggist does not keep Williams’ Shaving Stick, you may write to us from any part of the known world, 
enclosing 25c., and receive one by return mail. 


: Address THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Grastonsury, Conn., U.S.A, 
Established half a century. Proprietors of the famous “ Yankee Shaving Soap.” 


























PREVENTION BBPTER THAN CURR” 
Chapped Hands. eel 2 a = 


Marion Harland says: “¥or the skin 
chapped by east winds and coal dust, or 
chafed by the friction of rough linen, or 
pimpled by impure secretions, Packer’s Tar 
Soap offers a safe and pleasant corrective.” 


Fine Complexion. 


Packer’s Tar Soap cleanses quickly and 
gratefully ; gives the skin a soft and velvety 
feeling; insures the health of the pores, 
and keeps the complexion fair and bloom- 
ing. It removes blotches, black-heads 
and the shiny, oily appearance which is 
so objectionable. 


Packer's Tar Soap} ecco 





HAVE YOU ARTIFICIAL TEETH? 





Is SOLD AT 25 CENTS. DRUGGISTS. Buy a Florence Dental Plate Brush—if you cannot find 
i it, send for circulars. Either Brush sent by mail 
A “om nr obtained ry ae pe The on receipt of 35 cents. 
r¥s ans , FLORENCE MANUFACTURING CO. 
THE PACKER M’F’G CO. 100 Fulton Street, N. Y. Florence, Mass. 





Orchid Flower Perfumes 


(Registered), 


ECENTLY introduced by the Skzry Mrc. Co., have 
already found their way into the Aomes of the most re- 
Jined, and won from competent judges this commendation : 


“The Most Exquisite Perfumes in Existence.” 





Vanda, Stanhopea, Galeandra, 
Miltonia, Anguloa, Calanthe. 


1-ounce Bottles, - $0.75 


2 «6 ‘6 ‘“ Tket See Cut. 


If not to be obtained of your druggist, we will send by 
mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 





GEO. H. & J. €. SMITH, SEELY MFG. CO., Perfumers, 
Proprietors. DETROIT, MICH. 





a 
Delicious Flavored. A Perec Liqui Dente. 


Preserves and Beautifies the Teeth. Heals and 
hardens the gums. Leaves a refreshing coolness in 
TEETH: the mouth. Imparts a delightful fragrance to the 
breath. Beautifully put up. Convenient to use. 
PRICE, 25 CENTS. SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
PREPARED AND GUARANTEED BY E. W. HOYT & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 


Manufacturers of the Celebrated Hoyt’s Cerman Cologne. 
Sample Vial of RUBIFOAM maiied Free to any Address, 




























wea seregream, | JOHN H, WOODBURY’S 
cre FIN Sy FACIAL SOAP, 


mS G it) 
FACES SKIERS otic AND. once FOR THE SKIN AND SCALP. 
or DEN’: Veer PRNOR WAYS Use JOP PREPARED BY ago 
ESREIriots BF weed ore aye, 3 ree Be 


th 
hee no equal ms the tohlet 4h (Turk ish 
SR ise poencelte OF ener ing. oP a the milder 





fpeme of pin 


Foote & Jenks’ New and Original Odor. 


“GOLDEN ROD” Perfume. 


The Latest Novelty in Triple Extracts. 
Its sale is phenomenal. Order it at once and one: its rare fra- 
grance and durability. It is Le worthy the popularity given the 
name as our ‘* National Flower.” 


or For sale by drugetsce ferisepeatn on reoeipt ter 


JOHN H. WOODBURY’S in epenaing prac: tice has 
to remove to me clegant four. wry brown- 

with a two- the: peer 

25 W w Yor’ es the fl est 
rs and ‘the 1 rgest -eatablish mem 3 kin ind fs, the world 
eczema, 


‘or the var mae wer 
0 eckles, tan, pimples, 
acne, biagkhe r 








Any of the above in bulk, or 10c., 25c., 50c. or $1.00 
es. seases 
If you cannot get them of your druggist, we will mail any odor Tr " which he mails to any 





our address on receipt of price. htens Pa he 
= tology an: erstan our inpertee ction. I 
nd 2-cent stamp fora “ Eivomy Bioom Souvenir” and sam- distan en be —< sultati 
ple package ‘‘ Complexion Powder” to above address. free at office or by lotta, bona for re = sy 











worn Purr.| PLANTA BEATRICE 
OWDER PUFF. Abdi a 
; Sanitarian Preparation 

Aloy. AGem. A Delight. sam tonic, stimulating the bs Foes ac. 
AN IDEAL PUFF. tion, removing sunburn, liver spots, 

i LADY SHOULD H AVE ONE, ness and redness of the skin; it is most valuable for re- 

Bto! to aclear and healthy condition the complexion 

xes ow never be happy s whie h has become yellow, sh shriveled and dried 

ag neglect, ex we or the use soleus ooh 

Druggists, or gone pest aan eda geist eit order or it will be sent 





rea wet ey BAZAT “Ege Seer wort HE TOM 








Preventing Deposits 


TARTAR 


tne Teeth 





= — GooD CROOMING 


Has done more to preserve a pre face, and win a 
























= dentifrice: also put up in = tubes is > yi _ ateeume meannan i? — Seown Gin a i tei 
venient form for tr the tee ‘umes the ‘ on pd - 
breath, removes tartar rand tobe decay. Being prepared by Dr. <a ae acai ey’ times @ di iw, Coy piviy sriabene complexion, te 4 
Sheffield is sufficient for its harml and efficacy. Plumpness. I know of a’ number who are using them 5 rags the most 
For a tube, mailed free, send 25 cents in cash or stamps, or gratifying results.” eae 
conte 1, Su erriELD D. M. D. on W. W. SHEFFIELD, D. D. S pally ee cee esh EE Mabe cidtesicoreeoms $1.50 
"" 7 - Oilet Brush... ... ++ ceerscescecesecewere eee +25 
N.Y. New London, Conn. Bailey's ‘“ Hand Brush (size xt is. ) > 
pa. it "Prnjeclors and Proprietors of all the patents covering Bailey's ‘* Blacking Dau - “ ree 685 
the system of making artificial teeth without plates: Baileys a ~~ as jae seve des a | 
It would be well worth while for visitors to New-York to call upon Bailey's“ Tooth Brush, No.2. — *4 << 
Dr. Sheffield and see models of these operations producing his Bailey's ‘“ Shampoo Brush 78 
Patented Artificial Teeth without a plate. Besides this class of Bailey's “ Teething Bing. ---, \ iz 
dentistry, we perform all tions. Treatment of diseased teeth. Send use secret pda Petalety one all say ae ane iba = 
Filling of teeth, and artificial plates of all kinds. c y 
Send for pamphlet des aghast of this work, mailed free. . J. BAILEY & CO. 
y all Druggists. BOYLSTON suniend, BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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~~ = a bottle "your he thas gotighit Crown Lavender Salts I told you 


7—Thank you you go much. 
Feb. ’90. 











Allcock’s Porous Plasters 


accomplish a quick and certain cure for Weak Back, Rheumatism, 
Sciatica, Colds, Coughs, Sore Throat, Pulmonary and Kidney 
Difficulties, Malaria, Dyspepsia, Liver and Stomach Affections, 
Strains, Weak Muscles and all Local Pains. 


ALLCOCK’S POROUS PLASTERS 


are not an experiment. They have been in use for over thirty 
years, and their value has been attested by the highest medical 
authorities, as well as by voluntary and unimpeachable testimo- 
nials from those who have used them. 


Beware of imitations, and do not be deceived 
by misrepresentation. Ask for ALLCOCK’S, 
and let no explanation or solicitation induce 
you to accept a substitute. 











What is 


ASTORIA 


Castoria is Dr. Samuel Pitcher’s prescription for Infants 
and Children, It contains neither Opium, Morphine, nor 
other Narcotic substance. It is a harmless substitute for 
Paregoric, Drops, Infant Syrups, and Castor Oil. It is 
Pleasant. Its guarantee is thirty years’ use by Millions 
of Mothers. Castoria kills Worms. Castoria is the Chil- 
dren’s Panacea— the Mother’s Friend. 


Castoria. Castoria 


Castoria cures Colic, Constipation, *‘Castoria is so well adapted to 

- Sour Stomach, Diarrhea, Eructation, | children that I recommend it as su- 

Gives healthy sleep and promotes di- | perior to any prescription known to 
gestion, me.” H. A. ARCHER, M. D., 

Without injurious medication. 111 80, Oxford St.; Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The Centaur Company, 77 Murray Street, N. Y. 
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No. 1 represents a high-necked garment. 
No. 2 a low-necked one, which admits of be- 
ing high in the back and low front. No. 3 is 
to illustrate our mode of adjusting the ‘‘ Flynt 
Hose Support” each side of the hip; i. 
the most correct way to apply the waistbands 
for the drawers, sader and outside petticoats 
and dress skirts. No. shows the Flynt 
Extension and Nursing Waist, appreciated b 
mothers. No. 5, the Misses’ Waist, wit 
Hose Supports attached. No. 6, how we 
dress very little people, No. 7 illustrates how 

> the warp threads of the fabrics cross at right 
Pat. Jan. 6, 1874. le ta tg 
Pat. Feb, 15, 1876, sles in the back, thereby insuring in eve 
4 waist the most successful Shoulder 
Brace ever constructed. 

It is universally indorsed by eminent physicians as the most 

Scientific Waist or Corset known. 


THE FLYNT WAIST 


is the only garment manufactured where the material of which it is 
made is Shrunk before cut, the only one which in its natural con- 
struction contains a 


SHOULDER BRACE 


which supports the bust from the sh and (so tial to large 
girls or women) the objectionable abdomi Ide. 
velopment. The Flynt Waist, fitting superbly, permits that most 
desirable grace of motion possible only with perfect respiration 
gained by freedom from compressi 
For singers, actresses, teachers, or pupils of elocution or physical 
exercise, for equestrians or invalids, for every girl or woman, the 
Flynt Waist is unequaled. 
housands of ladies whom we have fitted by mail satisfactorily, 
are constantly blessing its inventor. 
Our ‘* Manual,” containing 48 pages of reading-matter re- 
lating to the subject of Hygienic Modes of Under-dressing, Sent 
Free to any physician or lady, on application to 


Mrs. 0. P. FLYNT, 319 Columbus Ave. Boston, Mass. 


Columbus Avenue cars pass the house from all depots. 
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‘Z 
YOUR GHIL 2 
MUST BE KEPT Money 


Returned. 


Sensible 
MOTHERS 


BUY 


GOOD 
SENSE 


CORSET WAISTS| 
FERRIS’ Patent 


Ring Bootle Be cle 
aod pal off, Cord-edge Button 
Holes—ion't wear out, 
Best Material Throughout. 
Best for Health, Comfort, 
Wear and Finish. 
Thousands now in use in the 
United States, England and Oanada. 
For sale by 
Leading Retailers, 
or mailed FREE = receipt of 


FERRIS BROS., Siu 
MARSHALL FIELD & CO., Chicago, western “Awents, 


rot OTo1C TOLOlcs 

















FURNISHERS. 


FACTORIES, 





CLUETT, COON & CO’SE 
“COHASSET” 


1S AN EASY FITTING 


HIGH-BACK 


FOR THE 


OVERCOAT 
SEASON. 


CLUETT, COON & CO’S 
MONARCH SHIRTS. 


SOLD BY THE LEADING 


. TROY, N.Y. 


COLLAR 









































Take no shoes unless W. L. las’ 


CAUTION ae and price are stenped on bot- 


tom. or dealer cannot supply 
you, send direct to factory, haisoollt ng advertised price. 

















JOUC! LAS 
$3 SHOE CENTLEMEN. 


Fine Calf Laced Grain and Creedmore Waterproof. Our claims 
for this cneain Over all other $3.00 shoes 
Itc better material. It is more stylish Sener Gudng and 
durable. It gives better general satisfaction. Its great success is 
due to merit, It cannot be duplicated by any other manufacturer. 
It is the best in the world, and Bes a larger demand than any other 
$3.00 shoe advertised. ‘85000 = ee 2 pas to any person who 
will prove the re yy 
Also $5.00 50, $2.80, _ 82 25, $2.0 00 Shoes for Men ; 
$2.00 and 1.55 Shoes tor bo and $2.00 Shoes for 
Ladies and $1.75 Shoe for Misses, 
W. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 





Ladies’ Silk 
_ Rubber 
Mackintosh 
Garments. 


The most beauti- 
ful ever shown in 
this or any other 
market, weighing 
only from 10 to 12 
oz. each. 
























Send for samples and 
directions for 
measuring. 


27 Maiden Lane, cor. Nassau Street, 
NEW-YORK CITY. 





Unsurpassed 
wearing quality, with : 
a finish like silk, 
None genuine without 
our Trade-Mark 
on each pair. 


ings 


F. P. Robinson Co. Dye. Are the best in the world. 


107 State Street, Chicago. 
61 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland. 





THAT WILL NOT CROCK. 
927 Broadway and 2 West 14th Street, New-York. 


THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY Co. 





CLEANFAST Black Stock 


: 
gs 
$5 

Complete é 4 
Py | 
assortment for i f 
men, women and a® 
children. E i 
SEND FOR 1 
PRICE-LIST. pcb 




















HUB GORE SHOES 





are all insured for 14 years free. 





They cost from $3.00 to $15.00. 
They look better, fit better, feel 
. 
better, and last longer than all others. 


Every shoe-store sells them. 





SHOE CUT OPEN TO SHOW 
HEART TRADE ~- MARK 
ON INSIDE OF ELASTIC, 
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PERFECT 
EASE 
AND 
COMFORT 


Made in all Styles for Men, 
Women and Children. 


Alfred Dolge | 
FELT SHOES © 


AND 


SLIPPERS, 








THEY GAINED THEIR POINT. 


Paterfamilias: “There, there, do stop. 
I have heard of nothing but ‘ Alfred Dolge’ 
and‘ Felt Shoes’ ever since those advertise- 


Noiseless, ments appeared in the papers. Go ahead 


and buy felt shoes for the whole family.” 


Warm, ee ae 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED Price-LisT. Prevent Rheumatism and 
Durable. Mention Tue Century. Cold F eet. 


DANIEL GREEN & CO. 122 East (3th Street, New-York. 


Our mammoth illustrated circular on Dress Cut- 
FREE ting by Will C. Rood’s Tomens Tailor System. 
ddress Rood Magie Scale Co. Quincey, Ill. 


ABOUT GLOVES. 


When buying gloves, you know that it is rarely that you 
can find what you want. You need gloves for one purpose, 
and the only ones you can buy at your local store may be 
something entirely unsuited for your use. Of course this 
is not always the case, but often so, and many have been 
- a loss to know Rena am f could = the rignt bind =. 
U glove at a fair price u care to have gloves that will fit 
BRIGGS & C0 8 PATENT TRANSFER PAPERS. you and eatwaae any wd pairs that you = pasensty bay 

We will send you our Catalogue, show- at the stores, send stamp to the manufacturer for his k, 
ing hundreds of designs, on receipt of 18 c., “About Gloves,” and how to get them. It will interest 
and onesdollar’s worth of good designs for you. ESTABLISHED 1862. 


80 c.; all for 48¢. 87 Leonard Street, N. Y. | JoHN C. HUTCHINSON, Johnstown, N.Y. 


for th 
; Rune Re ~ RONT BEAMIT ANY SUBSTITUTE for the 
OH one in the United States who cannot get these goes oods of 
, wd agents, oad power = pana Ty charges, thus bringing 
Seo et ovary Pee te ctamged THE BURT & PACKARD " Korrect Shape” Shoes are 


” made in four grades, and each grade, viz., Hand-made, 
Hand-welt, Pewee gos Machine Sewed, is star ped on 








WepsTer’s CELEBRATED 
ENGLISH GRAIN CREEDMOOR, 
double sole and tap, hand-nailed, best 
English Grain stock, bellows-tongue, 

perfectly water-proof, made on an.ex- 
ramaby easy last, Fs durable. 6th 
year advertised. Sent by mail or ex- 
press,-prepaid, $5.50. 


Waikingoe a? ph Aad Mass. 
a work of all kinds. Send 
stamp for catalogue. 





























spo your 
Feet with 
Cheap 


Shoes . sei we AA 


Fan em mm 
If you want PERFEC 10 in fit, with ; om from CORNS and all DISCOMFORT, you will never 
wear anything except THE BURT & PACKARD “KORRECT SHAPE” SHOES. 


Ys 


the sole in addition trade-mark above. This trade- 
OURTs mark — arms & ° foot ina natural position within a 
: shoe, and also “ Korrec — ts fully cov- 


the 
ered under the Patent laws, and we teal be giad of any 
information where dealers are ma 4 | use of cither of 
these designs in the hope yall siyes fa ¢ public. 
Our ts should pasey at Congress, Button, 
a) for Gents, Boys and 
r ae ait styles, = 9-4 
of stock, how to obtain these goods, etc., forwarded b 
simply naming this pu blication, with your > io full” 
PACKARD & FIELD, 
Brockton, Mass. 






































"EDWIN C.BURT&CO. 


Manufacturers and Exporters of 
Fine Boots, Shoes and Slippers 


For LADIES AND CHILDREN. 
POPULAR, 


DURABLE, 
ELEGANT. 






Tew 
See that every pair is (2 
‘ stamped 


Sy Edwin C. Burt 


on Lining and oN obs OX 
Sole of each shoe as shown in [ning Stamp. 
trade-marks, Our goods are made in all widths of 
Lasts, every style of shoe, sole, toe or heel required. * 
‘Aske You v Dealers for Them. 
If they will not ¢ furnish you, write to us for informa- 
tion where they can be had. 4 





EDWIN C. BURT & CO. New-York, U. S. A. 








( 
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LADIES IN SEARCH OF 


Double Texture Tailor-made Water-proof 
Cassimere Coats, or 


“ MACKINTOSHES ” 


Should ask 


“HODGMAN’S.” 


WHY ? 
Because they are Soft and Pli- 
able at any temperature. 
No Breaking at the Seams. 


No Disagreeable Odor like 
Foreign“ Proofed” Garments. 


Full Line of Patterns and Sizes. 
Perfect Fitting and Durable. 
Very Popular Prices. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


Before Buying Elsewhere send 
for Circular and Samples to 


Sole Manufacturers, 


459 & 461 B’dway, cor. Grand St. 
NEW -YORK. 











SATINES AND GINGHAMS. 


French Satines, choice new styles, great variety ...... $0.33 
Scotch Senename in Novelties, corded plaids, stripes 
soon, borders | i slibdi pis tasd gua 35 
nghaims, smooth surface and stripes . ° 
French Challies, all wool, exclusive designs,......... 50 


SILKS AND VELVETS. 


vine India Silks, choice new patterns, best qual- 
75c. and 1,00 
a4-inch | Surah Silks, new Spring shades ............... -80 
19-inch Silk-faced Velvets, new Spring shades 

00, 81.25 and 1,50 


DRESS GOODS. 


44-inch Ladies’ French Broadcloth, new Spring color- 
ah, DROVUENG |. |. ss sods ineheoternceanss teed 
52-inch French Broadcloth, new mp shades (will 
not wear rough), standard $2 quali 1 
40-inch Black French Cashmere, $1. ys Se ae -90 
3 cases black Serge, all wool, double wi Wed 


Le Boutillier Bros. 


(All mail matter should bear our street address), 


BROADWAY & I4TH ST. N.Y. 





If you cannot reach one of 
our branch stores, or there is 
no local Agent in your town, 
write us at once (at Boston), and 
we will forward you, /ree, 30 
samples of our latest novelties, 
as well as quiet patterns in 
men’s cloth, with self-measure- 
ment blanks, the results of which 
we guarantee to be satisfactory 
or money refunded. Agents 
wanted in every town and vil- 
lage in U. S., where we have 
none now, to take orders for our 
famous goods cut to order, Our 
reputation secures your first or- 
der and that FIRST ORDER se- 
cures you a steady customer 
every time. 

CUT TO ORDER: Pants, pete Se 25; Suite, 813.25 
to #21; Overcoats, $10.25 to 
820. DO YOU WEAR 

If you don't know who we are, 
firm (except clothiers and tailors) P A N TS 
in any of these cities. 

rock 
Annex: 695 Washington 8 
And 18 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 













look in any commercial agency, or 

write to any bank or business 
PLYMOUTH ROCK | a ANTS co. 

Weadauavtere! ii to 17 = Street. 


Brancues; 285 Broadway, New-York; oF Penn, Avenue, 
Washington, D vc; “ ., Chicago, +) 14 Main St. 
Richmond, Va. ; 225 Sub or, d.; 110 Canal 


St., New Orleans: 104 Montg 

Whitehall St., Adsats, Ge Ga.; ina Sdee 
Hotel Gilmore, S +8 Westminster St., Provi- 
dence, R. I. ; bid heer Ba Building, ew Haven, Conn. 


‘omery, Ala. ; 
orcester, Mass.; 












“Dress Silks in 1890. 


We have arranged to supply an unusually large demand for Silk Fabrics during the year. 

Our Silk Department is thoroughly organized and equipped for the extra work devolving 
upon it. We have everything that is desirable to suit all the tastes and uses calling for these 
materials, 

Especial attention will be paid this season to Plain and Fancy Silks—striped, brocaded and 
printed —of lighter weights, suitable for spring and summer wear; in particular to those that 
will not pull or crack in the seams, will not fade or spoil in washing. 

Requests for samples, to receive proper attention, should state clearly the kind of fabrics 
desired, 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. Broadway and iith St. N.Y. 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” | **‘DELSARTE’’ 


Ret C7 _: eet. B. wih won wet, Corsets, Waists anp Braces Arg Worn sy Lavies 
Joun M. SAYFORD, Harrisburg National Bank, ‘Har- ae “Os PHYSICAL CULTURE ih cman ob the 
TAME Pad for sees ramp DRESS REFORM. dis. 

N. B. Gor Lith and Spring Garden Ste Phus Pa. | DELSARTE CORSET CO.'*2.Wersdee S*: 


3. 
This is the Clasp, wherever found, 
That holds the Roll on which is wound 
The Braid that is known the world around. 




















(JRWARNERS CELEBRATED 
pO CORSE T 


AZ We 


ver “S 





These two new styles are made of fine 
French Satteen, patterned after the finest 
French Corsets. 


N ID E- aaa = A at They are superior to imported Corsets 

In being boned with ot gy paceman 

v neither wrinkie nor break. All other Cor- 

LFOR MEN WOMEN AND CHILDREN. | sets are boned with horn or reed, which 
will break, or with cord, which will not 


A new Fabric for Underwear superior to 
Siikor Wool. A protection against Colds. give proper support. 
Sold by leading Merchants. Catalogues SOLD EVERYWHERE AT POPULAR PRICES, 
ries A RNeh one on. 
BROS. 359 Broadway, N. Y., and. | WARNER BROS. 859 Broadway, N. Y., and 





a & 205 Jackson St. Chicago. 208 & 205 Jackson St. Chicago. 























Copyright, 1889, by J. KF, Ingatis, Lynn, Mass. 





No. 1.—Study of La France, Lemon and Jacqueminot Roses, Size [2x20 inches. Price 50c. 


The demand for LipA CLARKSON’S COLORED STUDIES has become so great, that we have reproduced some 


of her best Studies. 


They are exact reproductions of the ORIGINAL PAINTINGS, full-size, in all their BEAUTIFUL 
COLORS! They can be used as Studies to paint from, or for framing, a8 you prefer. 


Palettes for painting them 


sent free with the Studies. We give on this page a list of the Studies that we now have ready for sale, 


List of Studies. Price. 

No. 1.— 8tuDY OF Roses. Size 12x20 inches. (See Illus- 

tration on this page) ........ oe 50 Cents 
No. 2.— GOLD FIncH. 84 xl4inches..,.......++6-. 25 Cents 
No. 3.— VERBENAS. 8xS8inches ......+6+6e+eee8 15 Cents 
No, 4.— APPLE BLOSSOMS. 9x@9inches .........-. 15 Cents 

Nos. 8 and 4 are Plaque Designs. 

No. 5. — AUTUMN GATHERINGS. 9x12inches ....... 25 Cents 
No. 6.— A SEA BREEZE. 7xl2inches..........4.-. 25 Cents 
No. 7, — SUNSET ON THE COAST— WINTER. 8x 12 inches , 25 Cents 
No. 8, — A PANSY FrRieEzE. Full size #¢x40inches.... $1.00 
No. 9.— JUNE IN THE Woops. 1ixl7imches ....... 50 Cents 
No. 10,— BROOK IN THE Woops. 12x20inches...... 50 Cents 
No. 1l.— Ponp LILIES. 15x22inches ........+4+6. 75 Cents 


These STUDIES are for sale at the Art and Stationery Stores, 
or will be sent by mail, postage paid, for prices given. 


.° HAVE YOU SEEN 


Ingalls’ 
Home 
Magazine. 


Single Copies, Ife. $1.00 per year. It 
is a finely illustrated Monthly Magazine of 64 
pages, devoted to Home Decoration, Fancy 
Work, Art Painting, Domestic Helps for the 
Home, etc, LIDA and M. J. CLARKSON, 
the popular artists and authors, write only 
for INGALLS’ HOME MAGAZINE. Brvusn 
STUDIES with Full- Page ILLUSTRATIONS is 
a leading feature cach month of the Magazine. 
This Magazine, once in three months, con- 
tains a FULL-PAGE CULORED PLATE. 
Also, full directions for its treatment, being 
reproductions from ORIGINAL PAINTINGS 
by LIDA CLARKSON. The Four Colored 
Plates are worth the price of @ year’s sub- 
scription, Send your full address and three 
2-cent stamps and we will send you a Sample 
Copy, containing a Full-Page Colored Plate 
and a Description List of Lipa CLARKSON’S 
STUDIES. 


GRHAT SPHECIAL OF FER! 


We will send you these ELEVEN STUDIES (Retail Rts $4.55) Lito &@ year’s subscrip- 


tion to INGALLS’ HOME MAGAZI 


Address J. F. INGALLS, Publisher, Lynn, Mass. 



























THE ART AMATEUR. 
The LARGEST, BEST and CHEAPEST PRACTICAL ART MAGAZINE. 


maabiiehed 1879. 
$4; A YEAR, including 25 superb colored 





lates for Landscape, Marine, Fruit, 
Sener and Figure and Animal Paint- 

ing, and several Genigns in color especially 
for China Painting ; also 26 large supplement 
sheets full of practical working designs for 
Oil, Water-color, Tapestry and China Paint- 
ing, Wood-carving, Fret-sawing, Brass-ham- 
mering and Art Needle-work, for both Home 
and Church use, The text is profusely illus- 
trated, and abounds in criticisms of art 
events, artists’ biographies, and numerous 
se articles by experienced teachers on 
-ainting, Pen wri ve 3 for Book and Maga- 
zine Illustration, Etching, Landscape and 
Portrait Photography, answers to corre- 





spondents, and practically illustrated articles —_ 
relating to House - fiernlaliite, Decorating, Cat Asleep (16x11), By J. H. Dolph, 
and all kinds of Colored Study No, 1, given with February Number. 


eta ctr cal AND ART WORK. 


= These ae the two colored 
shades iven with the Febru- 
r of The Art Ama- 
teur "ihe ght. ,together 
with 8 folio JU pages of work- 
ing designs for various kinds 
of amateur art work, with full 
directions for treatment, in- 
cluding instructions for paint- 
ing both of these charming 
studies in oils and in water- 
colors, Remember that at least 
Early Spring in Holland (94 x114). 25 colored plates are given . 
By George Hitchcock. with The Art Amateur in the f 
Colored Study No, 2, given with February Number, 6QUPSE of the year. 


There is a cheaper edition of Tue Ant AMATEUR, costing only $2.25 a year, 
This gives everything in the,$4 edition excepting the colored plates, Beautifully 
illustrated catalogue of 75 colored studies sent for 5c. Mention THe CENTURY. 


MontTAGuE Marks, Publisher, 23 Union Square, New York. 


























THE ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MFG. CO. 


Deals Direct with Consumers at Wholesale Prices 


ony an Done this for 16 YEARS. 
Eve sold Ad dealers has several 
doltare’ —~B me, mnegntncturers 
where in “he save 700 th ce wich ze 

















ia 
line of of fine were. 
Misa ets Aare, aa 











PROFITS IN POU LTRY 


256 rp G F S Treating on the following subjects :— Poultry Raising, General Poultry Houses, Special a 
pose Poultry Houses, Poultry House Conveniences, ‘Natural Incubation, Care of Chickens, 

Coops, Artifi cial fae Ay Preparing for Market, Caponizing, Poultry Keeping as a 
awa Hints About Management, opular Breeds, Diseases of Poultry, Parasites 
y 0 Fouey. & bs tg Turkeys, Raising Geese, Raising Ducks, Ornamental Poultry, 


CON TAINS 100 ILLUSTRATIONS sisine’t> inetote- 
raising of pow wp fp enn y valuable to the amateur fancier, the 
sional breeder or the farm 


THOROUGHLY PRACTICAL, Satsvicitesnaeatence 


rominent iz ED iTHORITY. raisers — which has at once become the 
ECOCN ED “AUT 
ee R A iL LOCA L| Tl FE "The teachings of the work are not of a 
s local character, but are adapted for 
all localities and climates. To the novice, as well as to the most experienced 
eet it is of inestimable value, whatever the objects may be, the production 
1}{ Of eggs, broilers, table or market fowls. The chapter on artificial incubation 
| : I] alone is worth many times the price of the book to any one engaged in 
| ie oultry raising as a business. 


Ml 
10; 000 § SOLD, LD. Though published but a short time, ten editions have been exhausted, and we are now printing the 
> so great is the popularity and demand for this elegant volume, which far surpasses any 
both in matter and illustrations. Neatly bound in flexible cloth covers. 
SENT “ERE E to any one forwarding 50 cents for a four months’ trial subscription to the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TurIsT, the leading Rural Magazine, the rete & | of which is #1.50 a year. Try it four 
SE and you a always wantit. Five subscriptions NE four months and Five ey $2.00. Stamps taken. Address, 
mentioning Tue Century, 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, New-York. 


TROY. PRES S, BOOKS ON BUILDING, PAINTING, 


Largest circulation in 9: / hed THE Family shel 23 Warren Street, New-York. 


io 


i =] EWIF Ry 


cit och, 
“CENTURY, HARPER’S, SCRIBNER'S or BUTTERICK’S DELINEATOR, as you prefer. 
February HOUSEWIFE will contain: 





P ad 














THE GLDIHOUGH Fl TE HOLLOW . Fo iii cv iccdcicceetccccccecdecccccgecccvsscvedesteteencwege Mary Lowe Dickinson. 
py Bo PPR Le! By FC rT reer rae nk. a Kate Upson Clark. 


SEL TOM MT CME chat Ac otdcccatavediclcks.cogeasbocccccgeeoeees o6epanedae od Ghehe a cctaiiaenein usan Hale. 
NELLIE’S UPPER DRAWER .... . Ee Pe Listeecececececeees Eiot A, Cheever. 
OLD MAMMY'S VALENTINE (A Pathetic Poem). ..... Mrs, M. F. Butts. 
A VALENTINE (A Charming Bit of Verse) . OE At errr, eer ere eee 
Fe es ibn UTERO a BEGED ¥ 50s 80s TOV eee ooo 6 0c ob 00s roe sinks as 62 gpresece seve covepess tector ‘Emma Moffett Tyng. 
Oe eee WINTE R STYLES ‘GOOD FOR ‘WEAR, GOOD FOR WARMTH.— REVOLUTION 

N FRENCH DRESS-MAKING — NOVELTIES IN "APRONS, THEIR USE.—PRETTY COM- 








BINATION ce, RES, ccs crn e cece see oels opppewdms opp 0b-ensbnellceeeninel Jenny June. 
THE WORM © CHEM ee BOGGs 6 oe ccc bebe ce seb rececseees ove covesbevelse¥enen eebpeeseladet rian Agnes C. Stoddard. 
ee a IR, ale oe MMAR e cs cc cere vececboresvebeepepeseesenene Emma Chalmers Monroe. 
PEA Bee 88 0 Ob oo ARVADA e beck obedocWeecccceevece vba 0eueghaesepeas conden eaeen eee eee George R. Knapp. 
¢ a et al FOR THE SICK- 00M eS i et ere ere Geena banat See Te - By a talented English Writer — Monica. 
FRYING..... PPo cob bocvb ches voted opeietoeraneentiaiaaenwraraee .... Olive Chesney. 
HOW TO Usk A HA dein ia dent Mites conmes pipe tacire Baie butts tid cinder aarp tae 
EDITORIAL NOTES AND PG a2 Sec lodesc ccc cccccovnread eobcceaabiteded seteute od Lizzie W. Sanderson. 

OTHER PROMINENT CONTRIBUT ORS ARE: 

Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Marion Harland, Harriet Prescott Spofford, 

Rose Te Cooke, Juliet Corson, Mrs. John Sherwood, 

Christine Terhune Herrick, Mary P. W. Smith, Mary Kyle Dallas, 

Charles Richards Dodge, Lucretia P. Hale, Mary C. Hungerford, 

Cora Stuart Wheeler, Eliza R. Parker, Mrs. M, P. Handy, 

Eleanor W. F,. Bates, Mary A. Denison, Abbie M, Gannett, 


And scores of other well-known and popular writers. 
IS THE BEST ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY IN 


> THE WORLD 
We cannot e beste to tell you about it in this qdvertiaement. One 


woman Noe ed it when she wrote to us: ‘“‘Each number is so 

=~ better than the pevceding, I don’t know what you will do b ” yo a 410 cents for three months andjudge for yourself. 

B.— Mention Fel ebruary CENTURY, as the Ist, 20th, 50t eas pores answering this advertisement will each receive a 

y wm subscription to p trad Magasine, Harper's Monthly or Scrabmer! s Magasine, Harper's Weeki , Harper's Bazar or Butterick’ s 

Delineator, as you prefer, e do this to you to mention THe Century. We want to D.. out how many Century readers buy 

Housewife. — If you should be entitled to one of these publications, you EY if you ye 4 subscriber to that publication, 
have your subscription begin when present subscription expires, ONLY 10 CEN R THR MONTHS, Address 


THE HOUSEWIFE PUBLISHING CO. New-York, N. Y. 











THE BEST JOURNAL FOR 


Ladies and Families. 


The February Part of the 


YOUNG LADIES’ JOURNAL 


It contains Five Complete Stories, and the 


Is NOW READY. 


continuation of 


“EVEN THIS SACRIFICE,” 


Which was begun in the January Part, with which the current Volume opened ; 
SPLENDID COLORED PARISIAN FASHION PLATE, 
Comprising 24 Figures of latest Paris Fashions; 


A Beautiful Colored Sheet Design for Chair, Mantle Dra 
Beruin Work : and Plush; eens Supplement with the 
Paris F: 60 Fi Three Full 





; 
Patterns for ‘Cutting ‘Out; an Extra Supplement: 
structions in Dressmaking, and many other attractions. 


NO LADY SHOULD FAIL TO READ THIS NUMBER. 


Price 30 cents a Copy - yearly $4.00, including the extra 


stmas number, 


FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS. 
The Young Ladies’ Journal is published monthly, on the 15th of 


the month previous to its date. 


The YOUNG LADIES’ 


, etc., in 
test 
Size 





JO 





Any Newsdealer will take your subscription for two or three months, or for any other period, begianing with January or any whiier | issue. 


The International News Company, 


One Door East of Broadway, 


83 & 85 DUANE STREET, NEW-YORK. 





A Paper for 

AROUND THE LAMP ys. 

Pub. Monthly, 

at Ten Cents a year, by ANNIE SHEPARD SPOONER, 
Hinsdale, N. H. Try it; only a dime. 


and everything clse needed by amateur actors 
PLAY ma al eo Send for our list of new publi- 


WALTER H. BAKER & a co. 25 Winter St. Boston, 


GREAT SUSINESS 


OP AWERIGL foe ol. 


112 large ges, 9% x12 2 inches, with 

dire a Designs A. Elegant Full Page Engravings on Finest 

ameled wanes. A Perfect Gem of Art, and a Masterly Treatise 

upon Business Education, Shorthand, Typewriting and English Training. 

BRYANT & STRATTON CHICAGO BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
Washington St. cor. Wabash Ave. Chicago, IL 


MUSIC GIVEN AWAY | 


We have just issued two musical gems; one is a song entitled 
“The pert That Carries Me me,” which is not on) 
he gg dee but popular; the other is * The Allison Waltz, 

W. Meacham, author of *‘ Dance of the Fairies Polka,” as 
played by all the orchestras. ‘The regular price of these pieces is 
cents each, but to introduce them in every home, we will, on 
oe 40 cents, send either of the above, andwith each o 
ten complete pieces of our very latest 
ve and instrumental music, full size (114x13 in.), 
printed on elegant heavy music paper, and would 
cost $4.00 if bought at music stores; or, if you will 
send 80 cents for both, we = send twenty-five pieces 
free. A “es salary paid to canvassin 
agents for *Nvoodwards Musical Monthly’ 
terms, ten cents). 


WILLIS WOODWARD & C0. 
842 and 844 Broadway, New-York. 




















” ample copy an 








The Art Interchange. 


$4.00 a year. $2.50 a year. 


26 beautiful colored plates. | ©} 26 numbers, 520 pages, illus- 
26 decorative design supple- | JJ} trated. 

ments. 26 supplements, large decora- 
26 20-page issues, 520 pages. tive designs, full wor ing size, 


Or THREE MONTHS ON TRIAL for 


$1.25. 


SIX ISSUES. 
SIX DESIGN SUPPLEMENTS. 


SIX COLORED PLATES. 
The Colored Plates are as follows : 
A Breaking Wave, shore scene, oil, January 4. 
“——— Plums, still life, oil, January 18. 
A Sugar Camp, landscape, oil, February 1. 
Study of Lilacs, flower masses, oil, February 15. 
Breton Peasant Woman, fig re ‘sketch, ai Aa March 1. 
sw he Newport, marine, oil, March 15. 

The Art Interchange p Poon Bre fortnightly, and is the oldest 
and best illustrated pasletiees devoted to Art and Art work of all 
kinds. Its » features are Answers to Subscribers’ 
4 eg eey olored Pilates and Instruction jn all art-work. 

has also a full and complete department of 

HOME DECORATION 
which includes Hints on Furnishing, Hangings, Color 
Schemes for Interiors, etc. 

Catalogue with nearly 100 illustrations, Sample Copy and 
large Colored Landscape, ‘ Winter in the Woods,” sent 
for 25 cents in stamps. Address, mentioning February 
Century, 


WILLIAM WHITLOCK, Publisher, 
37 and 39 West 22d St. New-York. 
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Most Successful Book of the 
Year and good all the Year. 


LAT Ate 
KA is 


te Nas 




















ALL WHO HAVE READ 
Biackmore’s Fascinating Romance, 


“LORNA DOONE,’”’ 


will hail with delight the new edition, containing several hundred 
illustrations, by famous English and American Artists, of its never- 
to-be-forgotten pastoral scenes and incidents. 

‘To read this story as it was first published, without illustrations, 
is a privilege; but to read itin THIS EDITION, the eye gratified 
by the broad margins of the pe es, the fineness of the paper, and 
the clearness of the type, and the interest carried along = these 
charmingly natural illustrations, is a DEL ae 


Price, Cloth, $5; Half Morocco, $10; Full Morocco, $15 
Seud for Specimen Pages and Illustrations to 
The Burrows Brothers Company, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


company D. 





PROGRESSIVE 


The Perfect Progressive Euchre Score Marker. 


‘opyrighted. 


No Sticky Wafers. No lJistakes. Absolutely Infallible. 


It consists of a number of strips of cardboard, one for each 
player, printed with numbers showing progressions and tables, and 
perforated to make detachable coupons, all the strips for one set or 
evening's entertainment being neatly tied together by a ribbon. A 
set of rules is sent with each marker. We believe that for simplicity 
and correctness it furnishes the Perfect system of counting. 


For 3,40r5 Tables, $0.50 per set, post-paid. 





6,7 0r8 ¢ 
PRICES: sad 9 or 10 a 75 “ “ 
“ a1 or 12 sa 1.00 6“ cad 
2p * a.25 “ 
NOTICE.— Sets can be used only for desig- 
nated number of tables. 


THE BURROWS BROTHERS CO. 
23, 25, 27 Euclid Ave. Cleveland, O. 


EUCHRE. 








Touch Elbows 
Again. 


COMRADES: 


Can you imagine a reunion with the § 


boys of your old regiment and company, each one 
looking just as he looked when you were “at the 
front’’ during the great war? Some were left in 
Southern graves; some have gone over to the 
‘*Grand Army’”’ on the other shore since we 
were mustered out in 1865; now there are but few 
of us left, but though our locks are gray our 
hearts are young, and our loyal service for our 
beloved land in the dark days of the great re- 
bellion is a just cause for honest pride. To see 
our comrades and ourselves just exactly as we 
looked when we were Uncle Sam’s boys, is some- 
thing that you would not believe possible but it 


SOR OOROR FO aoe 


ts possible, In many cases we are enabled (thanks : 
to the grand art o ape hy) to muster the } 
n 


regiments, companies a: 
“‘gacred soil’ of Old Vi ia. ermn- 
ment employed skillful P otographers durin 
the entire war; they made over six thousan 


batteries again, on the 
r Gov 


ic “ negatives’? which are still preserved, § 
and are mostly in excellent condition. We are § 
the fortunate owners of those wonderful and & 
priceless ‘‘ negatives.’”’ Do you want to see your- § 


self as you looked when you was in the army? 
Weare identifying and cataloguing these views 
and we are now ready to publish the views that 
are catalogued. Remember these are not en- 


gravings or sketches, but are actual photographs ¥ 


ken “at the front” during the war, and you 


can pick out each comrade of the companies as § 
well as if they were ppacerepbes na: ; 


You may think this is “‘ too true,’’— 


come and see for yourself. We shall be glad to 


welcome any comrade and will show him a lot 


of real war photographs that will pay him to } 


make a journey to see. bP ae can come in 
person, send four cents in ps for catalogue, 
or send one dollar for sample views and cata- 
logue, The views are on handsome round-cor- 
nered, red-bordered ‘‘ mounts’”’ 9x11 inches in 
size. The following are a few titles : 

934 N. Y. ey comontes A,B,C, D, E, F, 
H, I, K.— th N. ¥. Artillery, Battery M, (for- 


F, K, L.——17th N. Y. Battery. 1st 
fantry, companies D, G, K, and the Drum Corps. 
—114th Penn. Infantry, companies F, G, H, 
also, guard rowing ——s st U, 8. Cavalry.—— 
U.S. fin meer Battal 
and the * Essayons Club.”——3.d Penn. Caya 
th U.S, Artillery, Batteries 
and M.——3d Indiana Cavalry.——1 st Mass. Cav~ 
alry, companics C, and D.——3 d Mass. Artillery 
companies F, and H.—5ot 
dress parade.——3 d Fenn. Artillery, dress parade. 
—r149th Penn. Infantry, company D,—8th 
.%. Infantry, Provost Guard.—-Also, thereare 
hotographs of Grant and Staff, Meadeand Staff, 
ooker and Staff, Burnside and Staff, Sherman 
and Staff, Sheridan, and the Cavalry Generals 


4 and thousands of other photographs taken ‘‘a 


the front” during the war, w we have no 
ce here to enumerate. Cy 
the wounded, the dead on the field just as they 


fell, Rebel prisoners, &c. We want good agents 


4 merly 22d N. Y.—24dN. Y. Artille on ashes , 
= . ¥. Ine § 


ion, companies A, B, airy, x 
, 


Penn. Infantry, 


here are battlefields, 


to take orders for these war gpategoe, and to } 


give war exhibitions, either with the stereopticon 
or with a ‘‘ museum exhibition case.’’ Exclusive 
right of territory given Our references are the 


Agent of the Adams Express woo oy or the | 
88 


Agent of the United States Expre 


50, Department of Connecticut.) 
Yours in F.C. & L., 


Tayrior & HUNTINGTON, 


No. 2 State Street, Hartford, Conn. 


N.B. If you want any views and there is no { 


agent in your vicinity you can send your order 


% direct to us. 


ompany, {i 
% Hartford, or the Commander of our Post, (No. ¥ 














YOU CAN APPRECIATE AT A GLANCE THE CONVENIENCE OF 


"G39dGINsVNN 3HL 
“SULNVOYAW SHL 





THE MERCANTILE SPELLER. 


CONTAINING THE CORRECT 
SPELLING WORDS USED IN CORRESPONDENCE, 


And their Prefixes and Suffixes, for Bankers, Merchants, Lawyers, Authors, Type-Writers, etc. 


PREFACE. — The great Dictionaries leave little to be desired, when it is convenient to employ them. The busy man, does not 
care to spend the time turning over their pages when he simply desires to know the spelling of a word. He simply wants to how a 
word is spelled, and to ascertain it in as short a time as 

This little work answers this purpose more thorou than any of the Dictionaries. 
AN APPENDIX contains words in groups, that are pronounced somewhat alike, but have different meanings and spellings. To 
these words a Gast des definition has been given. 

A ne vs og be forwarded upon application. 

th and Handsomely Indexed, $2.50 | Bound in Leather and Indexed as above, $3.00 


(Ce DeLiverReD ANYWHERE IN THE ak STATES UPON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


5 | 
E. BLUNT, Publisher, Times Buliding, New-York City. 





13,000 Pages, 


15 Large Royal Octavo Volumes, 
Latest and Best. 
‘sdeq eSvd-sjqnog 00T 
‘suonjeysnty e8ed-ojqnog Oct 
‘set, 000'0¢ 





The Livbateniaitionel Opchopedia. 


The Best for Ready-reference. 
YOU NEED IT IN YOUR HOME. 


It is a complete, comprehensive, ready-reference cyclopedia, published four years ago at the lowest cost consistent 
with good paper, good type, good binding and good editing, and is better to-day because of careful revision. 


NO OTHER CYCLOPEDIA APPROACHING IT IN SIZE (15 volumes with 50,000 titles) is sold at 
so low a price, and no other so generally contains the latest information and statistics. Yet its cost is moderate and 
terms of payment easy, if you wish. Delivered free of expense. Correspondence solicited. 


Salesmen wanted. Address SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT, 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, 753 & 755 Broadway, N. Y. 








** THE SAMOANS STOOD BATTLING AGAINST THE SURF, RISKING THEIR LIVES TO SAVE THE AMERICAN SAILORS.” 


“THE STORY OF THE GREAT STORM AT SAMOA” 


is retold for American young folks, in the February St. Nicno.as, by John 
P. Dunning, lately correspondent at Samoa for the Associated Press. 
Every American, young and old, will be interested in this graphic account by 
an eye-witness of the loss of the American and German nien-of-war in the 
harbor of Apia. Many reproductions from drawings and photographs of 
incidents of the storm accompany the article. 


THE FEBRUARY ST. NICHOLAS CONTAINS ALSO: 


“The Launching of a War-ship”; another article on Foot-ball by Walter Camp; “Two Ways of Having a Good 
Time,” by Mrs. Frances E. Willard; “Every-day Bacteria,’”’ by Prof. Frederick D, Chester; “The Boys and 
Girls of China,” by Yan Phou Lee; “A ‘Bluenose’ Vendetta,” a story of the United Empire Loyalists, by Chas. 
G. D. Roberts, and many other stories and poems, with lots of pictures, and contains also 


‘A WONDERFUL PAIR OF SLIPPERS” 
MARK TWAIN’S account of his first attempt at embroidery, with illustrations of a slipper which he 
embroidered for little ELSIE LESLIE LYDE and its companion, executed by WM. GILLETTE, the play- 
wright. 


The February St. Nicnoxas may be bought of any newsdealer. Price, 
25 cents. Sent post-paid, one year, to any address for $3.00. 


Tue Century Co. 33 East 17th Street, New-York. 














Before you buy any other 


Try Waterman’s 
Ideal Fountain Pen. 


For if it is not satisfactory you can return it, and your money will 
be refunded, when you can risk it on something else. 
If your stationer will not get it for you, send for a circular to 
L. E,-Waterman Co. 
155 Broadway, New-York, N. Y., U. S.A. 


Mention Century (2-"g0). 
“I find it the most satisfactory instrument of its kind.”—Chauncey M. Depew. 








Do You Use Writing Paper? 


If so, and you are troubled to fnd( BOSTON. LINEN, 
a paper to suit you, BOSTON BOND or 
ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR BUNKER HILL. 
These pay have pine an unprecedented reputation in every State and Territory in the Union on account of their excellent quality 
and reasonable price. If your stationer does not keep them, send us 6 cents (to pay postage, ete.), and we will send you frre ourcomplete 
samples of writing paper representing more than 
800 VARIETIES wacn we su BY TEH POUND. 


Full information sent, giving sizes, number of s to a pound, cost of envelopes to match, ete. Postage on paper is only 16 cents per 
pound, Express and Freight often cheaper still. A’ of Fine Stationery makes a most acceptable Holiday Gift. 


SAMUEL WARD COMPANY (ixcorrorsten), 
PAPER MERCHANTS, STATIONERS, ENGRAVERS AND PRINTERS, 


49 & 51 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. (Formerly at 178 to 184 Devonshire St.) 
WEDDING AND VISITING CARDS, DIE-STAMPING AND. FINE PRINTING A SPECIALTY. 














SHIPMAWN’S FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Simple in construction, perfect in operation, no soiling of the fingers, no shaking. Will write without blotting 
until every drop of ink is used. $2.00 each and upwards, delivered. 


For Canada, Wa use only the best gold pens in these holders. 
CHAS. F. DAWSON, ASA. L. SHIPMAN’S SONS, {0 Murray Street, 
en, Pee New-Vork, U. S. A. 









saienaneentalememmass - - 
SHIPMANS STYLOGRAPHIC PEN 


SHIPMAN’S STYLOGRAPHIC PENS $1.00 EACH, DELIVERED. 


Mention THe Century. 





MORE SOLD THAN ALL OTHER MAKES COMBINED. 


The Paul E. Wirt Fountain Pen, 


Bloomsburg, Pa. 


350,000 in use. 
Positively The Leading Pen. 


“ An absolutely perfect reservoir pen, a pen compared with which all other pens are /ranh failures.” 
Ask your dealer or send for catalogue. Mention THE CENTURY. Mark Twain, 

















ny you ever tried the fine correspondence papers 
manufactured by the WHITING PAPER CO. of 
Holyoke? You will find them correct for all the uses 


of polite society. 


Made in rough and smooth finish and 


all the fashionable tints. Sold by all dealers in fine 
stationery. New-York Office: 150 & 152 Duane St. 





MILLER BROS,” “" Saxe 


Are AMERICAN, and the BEST. 








LEADING BUSINESS PENS. 


No. 87 
FALCON 
AND Nos. 75, 117, 1, Acme. 


LEADING STUB PENS. 


No. 4 
CARBON STUB 
AND Nos. 119, 102, GRANT PEN. 
LEADING LEDGER PENS. 


No. 99 
MARKHAM f 
AND Nos. 101, 505, 030. 


LEADING SCHOOL PENS. 


No. 28 


UNIVERSITY 
AND Nos. 333, 444, 16. 


On receipt of $1.00 we will mail one ss of either of the above 
numbers, and a box of samples of the other 16 styles. 


The Miller Bros, Cutlery Co, Meriden, Conn. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Steel Pens, Ink Erasers and Pocket Cutlery. 


oubest . INDELIBLE INK. 
© preparation gnd only a 
TH fished 60 Weare. Supe. 
popular for decorative work on linen. Rec'd 


one. Gentenninl ledal & Diploma. Sold everywhere. 















H AND NOT 
WILLWIND pve ATOH WEAR OUT. 


SOLD °f i Sincw's co’ 1 Washington Bt. Brooklyn 1. 
Sit. VERWw ARE. 














1847. ROGERS BROS. 


Knives, Forks, Spoons and Tableware at reduced ices, delivered 


by mail. Our Illustrated Catalogue ‘‘A” tells the whole story. 
Send 2-cent stamp for one, 
OSC. LEACH & CO. Durham, Conn. 





rue Chains 
OLD-FASHIONED CLOCK 


CALENDAR 


EF'or 1890 


Has the series of quaint and 
exquisite pictures by Leighton, il- 
lustrative of the months, and is a 
novel and attractive wall-orna- 
ment, 

It will be mailed to any applicant, 


dl 

































































_— 
on receipt of 6c. directed to Calend 
= Department, SHAW STOCKING Co., 
~@® Manufacturers of the celebrated Shaw- 
knit hosiery, Lowell, Mass., U. S. A. 
The “Queen 
SEATTLE |= 
tropolis of the 
New State of 
Washington, For IMustrated Descriptive matter write to the 
Leading Real 
Estate and Fi- 
nanclal Bro- Caufd8 Gnoure 
kers, Seattle. 











Sample Dr, X, STONE’S “tg WAFERS, 
Best Remedy for Throat and Lungs. Agents 
Wanted, E MEDICINE Co. Quincy. Mlinois. 











nM 


Mr. W. W. Bradley, expert in cen @, forged sig- 
natures, etc,, having devoted years of study to the subject, 
and having had extraordinary success in deciphering char- 
acter from handwriting, will send delineation of character 
on receipt of full page of composition, in fimkk, in ordi- 
nary hand of writer, with fee of One Dollar. Address 


W. W. BRADLEY, Graphologist, 
Care MICHIGAN TRUST CO. Grand Rapids, Mich. 



















Is a most re- 
markable in- 
vention. 


It will add ¢wo columns of figures with absolute accuracy. 
It gives instantaneous results, and makes no mistakes. 
it saves an tmmense amount of time. 
it Fig cm brain exhaustion. 
he following is one of many high indorsements: 
Unirep States Sicrat Orrice, WASHINGTON. 
e Several . Mb... Adders’ have been in constant use in this office, and have 
rec Ives by their accuracy and raj 
Gen. A. W. Greevy, Cuter SIGNAL Orricer. 
Any man or woman who has much to do with figures cannot afford to be without one. 
Adder” saves both time and money. 
Price, $7.00. Sent by mail (at customer’s risk) on receipt of price and 15 cents postage; or by express (at customer’s charge). 
Send for a circular, with full-size cut, description and téstimonials from users in all parts of the country. 


WEBB’S ADDER CoO. 58 Cedar St. New-York. 





“ The 





BANK & OFFICE FITTINGS 

Fine Brass Work. 

Special designs on 
application, 


ANDREWS MFG. COMPANY 
76 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. City. 


A. BH. ANDREWS & CO. 
195 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





MOORE DESK COMPANY, 
Indianapolis, Ind., U. 8. A. 


Makers of Fine Office Desks — Roll, Flat Top and Standing. 
Write for an illustrated catalogue. 


PORTABLE LETTER COPYING PRESS. 


AT YOUR WHEN YoU FOR FOR 


IT CAN BE USED | HOME | OFFICE | TRAVEL| Letters | Dasnans 


IN FACT FOR COPYING ANY WRITING. 


No special inks required. Adapted as well for occasional use at 
home as for constant use at office. Only portable press on the market 
that is acomplete success, Satisfactory results guaranteed or money 
promptly refunded. Money, time and temper saved by wang the 
** Portable.” Weight, 2 lbs. ; size, 11 in. long, 3 in. diameter. Nickeled 

OPERATION. steel. Price for press and metal pan for holding damp paper, C5.m, 
delivered free anywhere in United States, wow BY or Canada, 
specimens of work and catalogue of fine line of cabinets and desk conveniences, addi 


PORTABLE COPYING PRESS CO. Gers Rapids, Mi Mich. 


BROUN, GREEN & ADAMS, H. 8. BREWER, or ’ 
40 Beaver St. New-York. Dallas, Texas, ie Sansome Ob San asanen 


PACKED A 4 20. ON PACKED AND DELIV- 
ERED ON CARS. 






























































Mo. me 


YPE-WRITER DESK, por 
; Bs in Walnut, Cherry or Oak. FLAT TOP DESK. 


Size 46 x 25% inches, 32 inches Made in Walnut, Cherry or Oak, Size 54 x 33% inches. Two 


high. a se Wel, which slides above drawers. Automatic Lock. Cloth or Polished 


recedes as the lid closes and locks, Veneer Top. 








shielding it from dust, and presenting a sloping-top desk for the SEND FOR DESK CATALOGUE. 

peewee A ped saw Sine Somer hed te veremed Hts solid, These desks are first-class in every particular. 
WM. lL. HBL.DER, 

43 AND 45 SOUTH MERIDIAN ST. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Feb, ’90 











” BUILT FOR BUSINESS, ‘i 
THE ONLY PRACTICAL 


LOW-PRICED 


yi 





aie 





FIRST-CLASS, RAPID, DURABLE. 


World 1 Writes 
Typewriter 77 Characters. 
Catalogue free. 


Address Typewriter 7 Pore Mrc. Co. 


Makers of Columbia Cycles, Boston, New-York, Chicago. 





TYPEWRITER. 


Awarded the GOLD MED A lL ey reg 


First Prize, 
At a grand concours of typewriters in P. called by several 
all, Second Arron- 


prominent scientists of France at the p obethe 
dissement, the HAMMOND made a record of 170 words per 
minute, but the others, although present, declined to compete. 


THE SPEED OF THE HAMMOND, 


measured not in words but in correct finger movements, is 15 per 
cent. greater than that of any other typewriter. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO. 
447-449 East 52d St. N. Y. 


77 Nassau St. New-York. 116 8, 6th St. Philadelphia. 
198 La Salle St. Chicago. 300 Washington St. Boston. 





THE GEM 
PENGIL SHARPENER. 


For Schools and Offices. 
Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils, 


» GOULD & COOK, Manufacturers, 
j Leominster, Mass. 


Send for Circular. 





JOHNSTON’S IMPROVED INK ERASER. 
Made of steel. Erasin 
surface is rounded off an 
dressed as files are, the cut 
being very sharp gui 
and uniform. Handy, pw 
durable, does not dig 
into the paper; makes a smooth,clean 
erasure, Best Eraser in the market, 
Ask your stationer, or send 2§ cts, stamps to 
c. W, JOHNSTON, 735 W. Main St., Louisville, Ky. 















Are unequaled for mee h, tough leads. 


If your stationer does not keep them, mention THE Ceruny Ms 
and send 16 cents in stamps to the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 





= 
City, N. J., for samples worth double the money. It is worth your ‘Soul le. y 
Cl heap ne Circle pe re 
paper size | ruler Bend § 
easy, printed 








stamps for List 
type, &o., to tactory. KELSEY & CO. ‘ferigen, Cons. 


SHORTHAND x N ay —, sition. ‘Trial lesson free. 


Write PERNIN SHORTHAND ITUTE, Detroit, Mich. 


AIR BRUSH. 


Applies liquid color by a jet of air. 
; Gold, silver and special medals of Frank- 
7 lin and American Institutes. Saves 75 
per cent. of time in shading technical 
drawings. 

The crayon, ink or a pte portrait 
artist finds his labor lessened, his pictures improved and his profits 
increased by using » Air Brush. Write for illustrated pamphlet. 
It tells how to earn 


AIR BRUSH MANUFACTURING CO, 58 Nassau St. Rockford, Ill. 





eo say Pernin Method. 














Typewriter Headquarters 


Un reeees va on Writing Machines 


and 
handlers of all makes, at lowest 
the world. Two entire floors 
to selling, renting and exchanging 
TYPEWRITERS 
















t © \ ofalldescriptions. Instruments J 0° 
4 y 
a 7 % ev S 

A & Js 
& pe z 
° Supplies, Attach- tS) 


ments and Nov- 
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PARIS EXPOSITION! 
HIGHEST AWARD!! 


——COLD MEDAL 
SECURED BY THE CALIGRAPH, 


100,000 
Daily 


Users. 















GREATEST SPEED ON RECORD ! 


T. W. Osborne wrote 179 words in one 
single minute, and G. A. McBride wrote 
129 words in a single minute, Blindfolded, 
on the caligraph. 


THE CHAMPION MACHINE OF THE WORLD. 
THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE C@., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


PRONG OFFUCES: 2 asttek ta 
Philadelphia. — 





THE CRANDALL 





MODEL TYPE-WRITER. 
Price, $75.00. 


INSTANTLY. CHANGEABLE TYPE. 
WRITING ALWAYS IN SIGHT. 
ABSOLUTE AND PERFECT ALIGNMENT. 


Send for catalogue and samples of work. Address 


Crandall Type-Writer Co, 


353 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK, 
OR GROTON, N. Y. 











Are we on the Eve of a Revolu- 
tion? 


This question seems rather startling at first blush. 
But we do not mean a political revolution, ending in 
blood. We simply mean a revolution of practical 
usefulness. Is the great commercial and business 
world about to abandon the old fashion use of pen- 
manship in conducting letters of correspondence and 
substitute the much more speedy, _— and prac- 
tical form of type-written letters ? e must say that 
it looks very much that way. 

Good, careful, neat penmanship requires much 
time to learn and great pains to preserve, while an 
ordinary person can learn to use the MERRITT 
Typewriter in half an hour, and the writing being 

roduced by metal type, is plain as print from first 
last—while from forty to fifty ordinary business 
letters per day may be written. 

Why, then, should a poor boy or girl spend six 
months to a year to learn penmanship, which bids 
fair to become a lost art in view of the onward march 
of the MERRITT Typewriter, costing only $15.00 
complete? 








oO 


SPECIMEN OF WORK. 

This is exact copy of The 
MERRITT'S work. It is equal 
to that of any High Priced 
Typewriter. Relieves fa- 
tigue from steady use of 
pen. Improves spelling and 
punctuation. Interests and 
instructs children. The en- 
tire correspondence of a 
business house can be done 
with it. Learned in a half 
hour from directions. 
Prints capitals, small let- 
ters, figures and charac- 
ters,--78 in all. 


0 


SENT TO ANY ADDRESS ON RECEIPT OF §16. 


LYON MANUFACTURING CO., 
59 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


SOLE AGENTS. 
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* impiubaans the Order of the Age.”’ 
THE NEW SMITH PREMIER 
TYPEWRITER. 


Unequaled in all essentials of a perfect writing machine. 
Speed, ease of operation, permanent alignment and durability 
a specialty. All type cleaned in ten seconds without 
soiling the hands. 


Send for catalogue and price-list. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO. 
Syracuse, N. Y., U.S.A 


ESTERBROOK’S. .PENS. 


048, 14, 130, 135, have them. 
Sane ESTERBROOK STE ic PEN CO. 26 John Street Now York, 


3000 e}iaesy From One Original Writ- 
ing, Drawing, Music, etc. Of Type-Writer 
Letters §heOl@M@e)Siiabey can be taken 


from ove original. Recommended by over 

encapics nwo —»- SOLO OMUT Saas} 
A, B, DICK COMPANY 32%civerty'street, Now-York. 
NEW MODEL HAL, TYPEWRITER, 


























THE BEST STANDARD TYPEWRITER IN THE WORLD. 
Cheap, Portable, No Ink Ribbon, Interchangeable Type in all 
Languages, Easiest to learn and rapid as any. 

Agents wanted everywhere. 


WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 
Address 


NATIONAL TYPEWRITER CO. 


Place, Boston, M. 
THE mir IN MiG LU, We PURCHASE oT, BC Pe) TON wt wy be Cea at Utena of Work. = 


=. TYPE WRITERS! 


_ New or Second-Hand, any make, bought, sold and 
© exchanged. Good machines at half first cost. Get 
our prices before buying. Everything guaranteed. 
Machines rented anywhere. ia cada 
Ribbons, carbon, linen papers, etc. New and enla 
CALICRAPHS, catalogue describing all machines, including new 
HAMMONDS, makes, now ready. Only complete catalogue of the 


REMINCTONS, ©") Published. 


All Others. NATIONAL TYPE-WRITER EXCHANGE, ‘*i.ta%ai'e fixe** 















































‘“ HE MAIN CAUSE OF THE CURIOUS OVER. 

sight of the claims of the tureen upon appetite 
and respect is ignorant want of skill in soup-making. He 
who is accustomed to begin his dinner six days in the 
week with a plate of hot, nourishing, savory potage, or 


puree, or consomme, or broth, misses the cheer and _ sus- 





tenance it supplies, if deprived of it on the seventh.” If 
anyone wants to know of skillful soup-making, the article written by 
Marion Harland, from which this clipping was taken, will be sent 


them in handsome form and for the asking. 


Green Turtle, Terrapin, Chicken, Qonsom- Th EF A 7 F d 
pe. Molingatainy, Mook fare, Otel. ‘he Kyranco-American Food Co., 
Julienne, Pea, Printanier, Mutton B » 


Vegetable, Boot, Clam ep iy pres os a 42 West Broadway, New - York. 
ceive a sample can, your 


Mention THE CENTURY. 





GOOD COOKING. 


All who desire good 
and economical cook- 
ing in their house 
should use 


LIEBIG R 
COMPANY'S 
Extract of Meat. 


A slight addition gives great strength and 
flavor to Soups, Sauces and Made Dishes. 





OURS | 
rail 








fh 


CHICAG 0. 





Recipe for Tomato Soup with Liebig 
COMPANY’S Extract of Meat. 





Pure! PALATABLE! POPULAR! 











6 PERSONS. —TIME, 20 MINUTES. ou. sd torn gona Pure Beef in concen- 

Make 1% quarts of Liebig’s Extract Stock with 3 tea- a te trainable” for 
spoonfuls of the Company's Extract ; stew 10 or 12 tomatoes, Boupe, Siow, Meat eat asocs, s, Bouillon, ete. 
cut in slices, in butter, for ten minutes ; add this to the leading Physicians, for tnvaltay, infants and 
soup, and season with a little catsup, cayenne pepper and rs. 
salt. When ready to serve, add just the squeeze of alemon. Ask your druggist or grocer for 

NoOTE,—Tinned tomatoes do in place of fresh ones. Armour’ rs Beef Extract 

WHEN ORDERING, ASK FOR Or send 5Oe, for sam 
motbuve pemphcten 


Liebig COMPANY'S Extract. ARMOUR & CO., Chicago. 


And see that it bears the 
signature of Justus von * e 
Liebig in blae ink across 
the Label, thus: 















Infants, Invalids, 
Growing Children, 
Convalescents, 
Dyspeptics and the 

d 





OUR BOOK 


“The (are Bid moa] 





| Feedinget|nfants: 


MAILED FREE. SEND FOR IT, 


Send six cents in stamps, and receive in return a 
sample can of Snider's Tomato Soup. 
THE T, A. SNIDER PRESERVE CO. 
CINCINNATI, O. 








DUF 





GAUNTLET BRAND 


sot SPICES 
& MUSTARD. 


SOLD ONLY IN FULL-WEIGHT SEALED PACKAGES. 


Guaranteed absolutely pure, and warranted to excel 
all others in strength, richness, flavor and cleanliness. 















INDIA AND 


CEYLON. 
SOLD BY 
H. ONEILL & CO. 
New-York. 
E. RIDLEY & SONS, 
New-York, 


The Most Exquisite 
Ever Brought to 24 










Brooklyn. 

JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Philadelphia. 
JORDAN, MARSH & CO. 
Boston, 

CHAS. GOSSAGE & CO. 
Chicago 
CARSON, PIRIE & CO. 
Chicago. 

D. H. HOLMES, 
New Orleans. 
WOODWARD & LOTHROP, 

Washington, D. 0. 


Packed in 14 pound and 1 pound. T. EATON & CO. 
No. 1 Quality, 70 cents per pound. Toronto, Ont, 
No, 2 Quality, 50 cents per pound. Etc. Etc. Bite. 


JOSEPH TETLEY & CO. 
31 Fenchurch Street, London, Eng. N. Y. Office, 27 & 29 White Street. 





Nothing Finer. 


i> 














Mock Tote, 


Tomato, Mtns 

Ox Tail, Okra orGumbo, M 

Pea, Green Turtle, antl 
Beef, Julienne, Soup and Bouilli, 
Vermicelli, Chicken, Mullagatawny. 


RICH and PERFECTLY SEASONED. 
Require to moated, | d 32 years 
are then ready to an fe ~ 4 hg Ty Sites eegares eae Spat 





Send us 20 cents, to help pay express, and receive, prepaid, two sam- 


TEST FREE ple cans of these Soups, your choi 
J. H. W. HUCKINS & CO. 


Sole Manufacturers, Boston, Mass. 














SOLD BY ALL LEADING GROCERS. 


WECHSLER & ABRAHAM, 
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ONE! 


No water has such a combination of mineral virtues. 





chlorides. 


troubles. For circulars, etc., address 


A saline water which owes its remark- 
able medicinal and curative powers to the presence of a large amount of lithium and other 


ONEITA SPRING CO. 


UTICA, N. Y. 


Especially beneficial in cases of Dyspepsia, Rheumatism, Gout, Kidney and Liver 





CHANCE FOR ALL 
To Enjoy a Cup of Perfect Tea. 
A trial order of 3% ds of Fine Tea, 
either Oolong, Japan, Imperial, Gunpowder, Young 
Hyson, Mixed, English Breakfast cz Sun Sun Chop, 
sent by mail on receipt of $2.00. Be particular 










*HEALTH 


safe; scienti 


; unique. 


JOLTIN 


and vigor; the best means known for 
the relief of dyspepsia, constipation, sluggish liver, etc.; convenient ; 
i les world-wide. Circulars explain 


CHAIR preserves 
and imparts health 


OTIS CORBETT, 150 W. 23d St. New-York. 





and state what kind of Tea you want. Greatest 
inducement ever offered to get orders for our 
celebrat eas, Coffees and Baking Powder. For full particulars, 






YATISI FITS EASY Siscnss, "ised 





address THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 





P.O, Box 289, New-York, N.Y. 81 and 83 Vesey St. 
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A PERFECT ART ALBUM CON- 
TAINING 24 BEAUTIFUL PHO 
i TOGRAPHS REPRESENTING TEA 


AND COFFEE CULTURE, WILL 
BE SENT ON RECEIPT OF YOUR ADDRESS, 
CHASE & SANBORN, 
106BROAD ST., BOSTON, 








COWDREY’S SALAD CREAM. 











THE LARGEST FACTORY 
IN THE WORLD 
MEDALS 


OF HONOUR 


CHOCOLATE 
MENIER 
EXCLEDS 100,000 
ER DAY 
EVERYWHERE 
AVOID IMITATIONS 
Sole Depot for United States, 36 East 14th St. New-York. 

















F the contents of a package of ‘‘ Cerea- 
line Flakes” costing twenty cents, a cook 

in a private family of six persons, made pud- 
dings five times, waffles twice, muffins three 
times, griddle-cakes five times; used ‘‘Cere- 
aline Flakes” in soups twice in place of sago 
and barley, and added some to six bakings 
of bread, Buy a package of Cerealine Flakes 
of your grocer, and try how far you can make 


its contents go yourself. 


The “ Cerealine Cook Book.” and “ Cereal Foods,” 
with illustrations of “ Hiawatha’s Fasting,” will 
be sent free to any address on receipt of a two- 
cent stamp for postage, by 
THE CEREALINE MFG. CO.. COLUMBUS, IND. 
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BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


In the Treatment of Chronic Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys. 
By M. M. JORDAN, M. D., Boydton, Virginia. 





DR, M. M. JORDAN, of Boydton, Virginia. 





(A Communication from the Virginia Medical Monthly for March, 1888.) 


‘* Three years ago, without having been previously sensible of impaired strength or any deteriora- 
tion of health, I found myself suffering from BRIGHT’S DISEASE of the KIDNEYS. My attention 
was first directed to the existence of Kena/ trouble by DROPSY making .its appearance as EDEMA 
on the face, particularly around the eyes, and simultaneously in the lower extremities. Examination 
showed that the urine contained two and a half per cent. of ALBUMEN, there was a heavy sediment, 
and CASTS and URATES were deposited in abundance. This state of things was soon followed by 
URAEMIC POISONING, manifested by COMA and delirium, and I was confined for many months 
to my bed, everything pointing to a fatal termination. Other treatment failing of any permanent good 
results, I was, in this condition, put upon BUFFALO LITHIA WATER, Spring No. 2, the good 
effects of which were soon apparent in a notable diminution of the ALBUMEN, a partial disappear- 
ance of the dropsy, and a gradual subsidence of the COMA and delirium. Under the continued 
use of the Water there was slow but constant improvement in my condition, until I was so far restored 
as to be able to enter actively upon the practice of my profession, in which I have now been engaged 
for some two years, without any interruption of moment on account of my health. There has been, 
occasionally, some manifestation of unpleasant symptoms, but I have found them promptly disappear 
under the influence of the Water. With this experience I cannot do less than commend this Water 
to the profession as worthy of trial in other similar cases.’ 


Water in cases of one dozen half-gallon bottles, $5.00 at the Springs. 
THOMAS F. COODE, Proprietor, 
Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 


Feb. '90. 















THE 
GENUINE 





IMPORTED 


NATURAL CARLSBAR 
SPRUDEl SALT 





Is obtained from the Sprudel Spring by evaporation. 























Use 


“Bis-dat, qui cito 
dat.” 


( Twice gives he who 
gives quickly.) 


3 


Beware of Imitations. 





The genuine import- 
ed Carlsbad Sprudel 
Saltis put up in round 
bottles and has the 
signature of “ EISNER 
& MENDELSON Co,” 
Sole Agents, on the 













All Nations 
In Search of Health 
At Carlsbad. 



















neck of every bottle. [- 


“A sight to see and a scene to remember.” 







Highly recommended as an 
Apérient, Laxative and Diu- 
retic, and specially beneficial 
in Diseases of the Stomach, 
Liver and Spleen, in Dys- 
pepsia, Sick Headaches, 
Constipation, Rheuma- 


| tism, Gout, Diabetes, 
\ etc., etc. 


“The Natural Carlsbad Spru- 
del Salt Accelerates Absorp- 
tion, Stimulates Nutrition, 
Corrects Acidity, Aids Diges- 
tion,Calms the Nerves, Soothes 
Irritation, and Purifies the 
Blood. In my experience it 
has proved the’ Most Reliable 
Curative Agent I ever em- 
ployed.”— Dr. B. LonDon, be- 
fore the London Medical Society. 












Pamphlets, with illustrations of Carlsbad and full information about the use 
of the Imported Carlsbad Sprudel Salt and Water, mailed free. 


EISNER & MENDELSON CO. So_e AGENTs, 
6 BARCLAY STREET, NEW-YORK. 
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OVER THE 


™ Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railway, 


Including Lines East and West of the Missouri River. 


2 “T’HROUGH Coaches, Pullman Sleepers, Free Reclining-Chair Cars, 


and (East of Missouri River) Dining Cars (daily each way) between 
Chicago and Des Moines, Council Bluffs and Omaha, and between Chicago 
and Denver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo via St. Joseph or via Kansas 
City and Topeka. Free Reclining-Chair Cars to and from Chicago, 
Caldwell, Hutchinson, Dodge City, Kas., and Kingfisher, Indian Territory. 
Palace Sleepers between Chicago and Wichita and Hutchinson. Daily 
trains to and from all important towns and cities in Southern Nebraska, 
Kansas, Colorado and the Indian Territory. Splendid Dining Hotels west 
of St. Joseph and Kansas City, serving meals at seasonable hours, Fast 
Express Trains via ALBERT LEA ROUTE between Chicago, Kansas City 
and Sioux Falls, Watertown, Minneapolis and St. Paul. 


Special, One Way, Semi-Monthly Excursions. 


ITH Pullman Tourist Sleeping Cars, furnishing every comfort and 
accommodation for holders of second-class tickets, at a great reduc- 
tion from first-class fare. Conductor and porter in charge to destination. 
Leave Boston, every second Tuesday; Chicago, every second Thursday. 
Through via Denver to San Francisco and Portland. Only one change 
from Boston. Same speed as Fast-Express. Baggage checked through. 


Our Magnificent Vestibule Trains 


RE thoroughly ventilated, free from dust, warmed by steam from the 
locomotive, make quick time over a smooth track, and have all modern 
improvements that conduce to safety and luxury. Choice of routes to and 
from the Pacific Coast. All terminal connections in Union depots, or free 
transfers. The ROCK ISLAND is the direct and favorite line to Manitou, 
Pike’s Peak, Garden of the Gods, the mountain cities, mining camps, sani- 
tary resorts and scenic glories of Colorado. 
For maps, time-tables, copies of ‘‘ Western Trail” (issued monthly), or 
further information, address 
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A RENEWABLE TERM POLICY 


IN THE 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society 


OF NEW-YORK, 


Home Offfice (fauitsble 


), 120 Broadway, 


Is the safest, least expensive and fairest contract of life insurance in the 


market. 


WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary, 


One-half the rates usually charged. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, Pres. and Act’y. 


Send for Prospectus or call in person. 





The Mutual Reserve Fund 
Life Association 


Farnishes Life Insurance at 3¢ the usual rates, 


It is able to furnish Life Insurance at about one-half the usual 
rates because it collects each year, in addition to a small emer- 
gency fund, only the amount required to pay the death claims and 
egitimate expenses from year to year. 

It has already paid to the widows and orphans of deceased mem- 
bers 7 than Seven Million Five Hundred Thousand Dollars 
in cas! 

It has already saved to its living members by reducing the rates 
of a Insurance; said saving exceeds Twenty Million Dollars 
in cas 

In addition to reducing the rates to less than one-half the amount 
charged by the Old-System Companies, its cash surplus accumula- 
tions equal a dividend of more than 30 per cent. upon the total 
mortuary premiums re by the members of five years’ standing; 
which 30 per cent. dividend is payable at the expiration of fifteen 
years from date of membership. 

It has a Cash Surplus Reserve Emergency Fund exceeding Two 
Million Three Hundred Thousand Dollars, with Assets 
exceeding Three Million Dollars. 

It has more than fifty-five thousand members ; more than fifty-five 
thousand homes are provided for through its policies of insurance. 
It has more than One Hundred end Seventy-five Million 
Dollars of insurance in force. 

It is transacting business in all the healthy sections of our country, 
~ ea as in England, Ireland, Scotland, France, Belgium and 

weden. 

The Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association advances 
money to the widows and orphans within twenty-four (24) hours 
after the death of its members. 

It is the greatest financial success ever known in the history of 
Life Insurance. Write for full particulars, 


E. B. HARPER, President. 
HOME OFFICE—Potter B’ld’g, 38 Park Row, New-York. 





SEND FOR APPLICATION BLANKS AND SECURE 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE AT ACTUAL COST. 


Provident Fund (Accident) Society, 


280 Broadway, New-York, 


rts to 


is pronounced by Insurance Agents and ex 
ccident 


be the simplest, cheapest and best plan of 
Insurance yet presented. 


$5000 — Life Indemnity. 
$5000 — Loss of Hand and Foot. 
$2500 — Permanent Disability. 
$1250— Loss of Hand or Foot. 
$1250— Loss of Eye. 


$25 per week while disabled by 
reason of an accidental injury not 
exceeding 52 weeks. 


Total cost to member, $14 per year, which may be 
paid in one payment, or in payments of $2 each, at 
the option of the insured. 

OFFICERS: 
A. N. LOCKWOOD, Presipenr. 
F. E. DODGE, VICE-PRESIDENT, of Dodge and 

Olcott, New York. 


JOSEPH PERIAM, TREASURER, formerly of Na- 
tional Park Bank. 


W. W. DODGE, SECRETARY. 
Active general and local agents wanted at all points. 





SECURITIES That SECURE 


And MAKE MONEY for their holders, are 
found in our 


Mortgage and Debenture Bonds, 


based on improved real estate worth two and a 
half to three times their face. 


In the best counties of 


Eastern Kansas, 
Western Missouri, 


AND THE 


Two Kansas Citys. 


INVESTORS, LARGE OR SMALL, ARE INVITED TO INVESTIGATE. 





THE HUSTED INVESTMENT CO. 


JAMES D. HUSTED, President. 





KANSAS CITY, 
KANSAS. 

















THE 


SHELBURNE. 


Atlantic City, } N. J. 


OPEN THE YEAR ROUND. 


Appointments complete in every Department, including Passenger Ele- 


vator and Hot Sea-Water Baths. 


A. B. Roberts, 





Full Ocean View. 


Atlantic Ts N.. J. 





Dr. GARSIDE’S ‘sstesticiy 3 


A Home by the Sea, in a salubrious summer and winter climate, 
for the care s treatment of ladies or gentlemen suffering from 
Nerve Tire, ements of Nutrition, and allied disorders; also 
for those not 1 medical care. Quiet, Homelike, Cheery, 
Select. Prospectus on application. 


DE POTTER'S TOURS TO EUROPE. 


Eleventh Year. 
PARTIES SELECT, LIMITED, UNEQUALED. 





Send 10 cents for programmes. 


A. De Potter, Albany, N. Y. 
PENSION TELLENBACH, ROME, ITALY. 


First-class English and American Family Pension; founded in 
1863 by Madame Tellenbach ; is removed from Via San Martino to 
Via due a No. 66 (first floor and second floor), close to Piazza 
di oe E ive improv Baths in the house. Eng- 
lish Newspapers. Ladies’ Drawing-room. Smoking-room. Good 

beds. Extreme 7? Fixed charges from 9 to 12 fres. a day. 
Sunny rooms. Lift. Pp on app 














Make a choice vemement in 

a “LORIDA 
WN an wm, as a 

Great Bargains at DeLand and Lake Helen, Figsiin, in 

Orange Groves, all ages and sizes. Houses and Lo s and 

Blocks and Lots of land of all sizes, improved and unim roved, 

TERMs to suit purchasers. Send for dag pers, ee 

full particulars, to H, A. DeLAND, DeLand, Flo 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium 


For the cure of Cancer in all its forms, without the use of the 
knife. Book with complete information mailed free. Address 
Dr. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass, 


For particulars of a PRIVATE PARTY leaving in the autumn 
for a Seven Months’ Tour, principally in SOUTHERN EUROPE 
and the ORIENT (Spain, The Riviera, Italy, A Month by Private 
Dahabeah on the Nile, Palestine, Greece, Constantinople, etc.), 

Address TRAVEL, 940 Broadway, New-York. 


STAMMERING 


And all nervous affections of speech thoroughly corrected. For full 
particulars and from men and pupils, address 
F. A. BRYANT, 9 West 14th St. N. Y. 

















HOTEL TRAYMORE, 
ATLantTic City, N.J. 


W. W. GREEN & CO. 
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Good Printing. 


It pays all the better because there is so little of it. 


man is decent or not ? 


You buy if you have to. 


business. 


labor, money and opportunity. 


gant; businesslike; proper; correct. 


work from all over the country, and a great deal of it. 


class of business. 





house is unimportant. 






























Nothing in business pays better; but there is very little of it. 


Imagine yourself a retail merchant. A manufacturer sends a 
man to sell you goods. Does it make any difference whether that 


Suppose he comes ill-dressed, seedy, dirty, ill-kempt, run down at 
the heel, hat on the farther corner of his head, takes a chair, offers 
a ‘‘smoke,” spits on the floor, talks loud, laughs, jokes, whistles, 
talks politics (your side of course)—does it make any difference ? 


That is a fair illustration of how bad printing affects your 


Nobody takes offense at it. People do not even know it is bad. 
But the something that wins is lacking. It goes to the waste- 
basket, just as you get rid of the boor. You have wasted your 


What we mean by good printing is such as befits your business ; 
neither above nor below it; not mean in any way, nor extrava- 


It is very rare. Even the largest cities have few good printers; 
and the best of us have to do bad work to satisfy customers. 
We (Fleming, Brewster & Alley, New-York) are doing good 


We make 


closer prices for it than for common work, because we want this 


Summer prices still lower. We do not bid low for unimportant jobs; but nothing that comes from a good 
Specimens of designing, engraving and printing sent and questions answered. 
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J. E. POWERS, 


writer of business primers and 
other advertisements, 
54 Wall street, New-York. 


A page in Tue Century costs $250. I have 
never had one that brought me less than ten 
times that sum. I wonder whether other 
advertisers have my luck. 

If not, why not? 

It must be because there is something 
wrong in their dealing or advertisements. 

An experienced advertiser said to me once: 
“You seem to think men advertise to sell 
goods, ‘That is a mistake.” 

“ What do they advertise for?” I asked. 

“ Why, to see their names in print,” was his 
answer. I believe that is literally true. 

They do not look into their business to 
find out what there is in it that people 
want to know, and must know before they 
can be drawn to buy. They are tickled over 
If it 


is gratifying to see one’s name on the sign 


their own success, and they show it. 


over the door of his place of business, how 
much more gratifying to see it before the eyes 
of a million people in these wonderful pages 
at the end of THe Century! 

I believe this is so true that there is no man 
who is not more or less affected by this secret 
gratification. Secret? They imagine that no- 
body recognizes it. And so they print what 
produces ripples of pleasure in their own 
breasts, instead of what would produce a 
similar quiver in your feeling. 

These enterprises are full of delight and 
satisfaction for you; they are built on human 
wants; but the owners of them are so full of 
this natural self-satisfaction that they are 
half-unconsciously turned aside from their 
purpose. 


Different men illustrate the fact in different 





ways: some almost agreeably, some amus- 
ingly, some brazenly, some pitifully. None of 
them wins by it. Some win in spite of it. But 
how many cents in a dollar are wasted in 
advertising ! 

The reason is that men print what makes 
them feel good instead of what these million 
people are interested in. 

Another mistake is to fill one’s advertising 
with anxiety to sell. This anxiety shows; 
and it shows that the man is so full of his 
own anxieties that he has no room in his 
mind for you or the truth. You do not trust 
him. His anxiety defeats itself. 

The common practice is to pay without 
stint for advertising space and to think too little 
of what they put in it. 


These errors bring me work. Men see how 
hard it is to think and write without bias of 
interest — not for me —I write in the buyer's 
interest. 

That is the way to do business—in the 
buyer’s interest. That is the way for a sales- 
man to act and talk; and that is the way to 
write advertisements, That is the way to live. 
I could quote authority for it. 


What do I cost? 

If your business is in the buyer’s interest — 
nothing. 

If not, I see it, and nothing induces me to 
try the impossible. 

My success comes from the business I write 
about. I pick my subject, my man, my tactics. 
I have all the advantages. It would, indeed, 
be a pity if I did not succeed! 


Success costs nothing; it is failure that 


costs, 








),p° WILL HAPPEN. 
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#& BUSINESS INVESTMENT. 


Supplement your Life Insurance by an accident pol- 
icy. In case of death by accident, it yields quite as 
much and at a trifle of the cost. In case of disabling 
injury, it does what the other cannot do. 


$5,000, in preferred occupations, costs about $15 per year, payable in 
one sum or in installments, and includes the following indemnities: 
$5,000 for death by accident; $5,000 for loss of hands or feet; $5,000 
for loss of hand and foot; $2, 500 for loss of hand or foot; $2,500 
for loss of both eyes; $650 for loss of one eye ; $2,500 for per- 
manent total disability; $25 a week for temporary total disability. 
Membership fee, $5; payable but once. 


The United States Mutual Accident Association, 


THE BEST AND LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 


820, 8322 AND 3824 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 


Cuar_es B, Peet, President. James R. Pircuer, Sec’y and Gen’l Manager. 
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[The entire contents of this Magazine are covered by the general copyright, and articles must not be reprinted without special permission. } 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY, 180. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson about 1859 . 
An Artist’s Letters from Japan. 


With pictures by the author. 


. John La Farge 


. Frontispiece 


483 


Thought. . . . Richard Henry Stoddard 491 
The Old Band . . . James Whitcomb Riley 492 
With pictures by E. W. Kemble. 
The Autobiography of eeapn Jefferton . Joseph Jefferson 494 
With four portraits of Edwin Forrest 
Washington and Montana. Have they made a Mistake in) , 4, pees." 
hile Clocutithtinna? a francis Newton Thorpe . 504 
Blomidon . . Charles @, D. Roberts 508 
Friend Olivia. IV. fake . Amelia E. Barr . 509 
The Poems of Emma Lazarus Margaret Crosby . 22 
Laramie Jack. . Sabie: . A. A, Hayes 523 
With pictures by Allan C. Redwood 
Lucina. ; pe eae Edith M. Thomas 531 
The Nature and Method of Revelation. III . ° . Prof. George P. Fisher 532 
To Youth... . Orelia Key Bell . 542 
The “ Merry Chanter” . Frank R. Stockton . 543 
With pictures by C. D. Gibson ; 
Old Age’s Ship and tts Death’s . . Walt Whitman 553 
A Side Light on Greek Art. . Charles de Kay 554 
With pictures of terta-cotte groups. . ; on ; 
Abraham Lincoln: The Capture of Jefferson Davis; ‘The End ’ John G: Nicolas, Jota Blas 561 
of Rebellion ; Lincoln’s Fame es : 
With a picture of the Review of the Union Troops at the Close of the W: ar, 
Abraham Lincoln: 
e. The Life Mask. ~ + « « « « Shuart Sterne 578 
The Cenotaph. . . <b ee 3, 0: 0 aN 0 578 
How Sal Came Through . H, S. Edwards 578 
_ With pictures E. W. Kemble. 
Smiles and Tears - Ae WR. ss Oe 
‘ % § Gen. James Harrison Wilson 586 
Pureuit wee arte of Jefferson Davis. \ William P. Stedman 594 
A Corner of Old Paris . Elisabeth Balch 597 
With eighteen facsimiles, portraits, et: 
“The Realm of Congo” 
I, By the Commissioner of the U.S, . . WP. Tisdel 609 
II. By One of Stanley’s Former Officers _£.S. Glave . 618 
With pictures by F. H. Lungren from photographs. B 
Emerson’s Talks with a College Boy. . Charles J. Woodbury 621 
With a frontispiece portrait 
The Merit System versus The Patronage System . Theodore Roosevelt . 628 
TOPICS OF THE TIME, 

Further Electoral:Reform..... . 633 The Firé-Risk 634 
The New President of Columbia College . 635 
OPEN LETTERS. 

Was Swedenborg Insane? _ LF. Wright, J. M. Buckley 636 
Base-Ball and Rounders. . . . . VC. Webb, Walter Camp. 636 
“The Newness” George S: Burleigh The New Croton Aqueduct ; 637 
An Anecdote of Jefferson Davis . . . Carlisle Terry, M.D. 638 
Comments on “Abraham Lincoln: A ‘History ”. 638 
desis Side. 

A Valentine. . Clinton Scollard . 640 
My Grandmother's Turkey- tail Fan Samuel Minturn Peck. 640 
“By de a ade Sho’” . Virginia Fraser Bo me 640 
isabel Wats Ss . J. A. Macon 640 
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Terms: — $4.00 a year in advance; 35 cents a number, 


top, each $3.00, or without gilt top, $2, 75. 


The same in half-russia, gilt top, $ 
may remit to us in P. O. or express money orders, or in bank checks, drafts, or segieveved letters. 


»oksellers and Postmasters receive subscriptions. 
Money in letters is at sender's risk 


Bound volumes —— the numbers for six months) in old gold or green cloth, gilt 
Be Subscribers 











Back numbers will be exchanged, if in good condition, for corresponding bound volumes in gold cloth, with gilt top, for $1.00 per volume 
.(six numbers) ; half-russta for $2.25; olive-green cloth, plain top, 75 cents each ; subscribers paying charges both ways. Postage on TH& CENTURY ¥ 
umes, 35 cents. All numbers sent for binding should be ‘marked with owner’s name. We cannot bind or exchange copies the edges of which have bem 
trimmed by machine, Cloth covers for binding Tur Century, 50 cents. Leather backs and corners, for binding in half-russia, 65 cents. 


Roewets SMITH, Prest. 
FRA THE CENTURY CO. 88 East 17th Street (Union Square), New-York, N. ¥- 


H, SCOTT, areas. ; 
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O OTHER Life Policies as liberal 
cost as little money, no others as cheap 
give as much for the money, as those of 


THE 


TRAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Best either for Family Protection or In- 


vestment of Savings. 


Non-forfeitable, 


world-wide, lowest cash rate. 
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— POWDER<: 


Absolutely Pure. © + 


* * This powder never varies. 

: | Wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary kinds, and 

| eannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low test, short 
} weight, alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 


A marvel of purity, strength, and 








GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA. 


“ By a thorough knowledge of the natura 
laws which govern the operations of digestio 
and nutrition, and by a careful application o 
the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. 
Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a 
delicately flavored. beverage which may save 
us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by th¢ 
judicious use of such articles of diet that 4 
constitution may be gradually built up unti 
strong enough to resist every tendency to dis 
ease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are float 
ing around us, ready to attack wherever ther 

a weak point. We may escape many a fata 
shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified wit} 
pure blood and a properly nourished frame.” 
The Civil Service Gasette. 


MADE SIMPLY WITH BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


Sold only in half-pound tins, by by grocers, labeled 


JAMES EPPS & CO 


HOMCZOPATHIC CHEMISTS, 
LONDON. 
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